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PART III. 

AFRICA. 



CHAP. I. 

• OF EGYPT. 

Situation, Climate, Soil, 4c. 

' | ^"HIS extensive and justly celebrated country 
-* is situated between thirty and thirty-six de- 
grees of east longitude, and between twenty-one 
and thirty-one degrees of north latitude ; feeing 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; by 
the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez on the east ; 
by Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, on iht south ; and by 
the deserts of Barca and Nubia on the west. It 
is^bout six hundred miles in length from north 
to south ; and extends from one hundred to twt> 
hundred and fifty in breadth from east to west. 
It is properly divided into two parts, called the 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and is subdivided into 
eighty provinces. 
vol* vii. M 



2 EGYPT. 

Upper Egypt, accoinjiiig to M. jJavary, is only 
a long narrow valley, beginning at Sfenna and 
terminating at Cairo. It is bounded by two chains 
of mountains, -which run from north to south, and 
take their* rise from the 'last cataract of the, Nile. 
t)n reacHngthelatitticteof Cfeiro, they separate . 
to the right and left ; one taking the direction of 
Mount C-orzorem, and the other terminating in 
some sand banks near Alexandria. Beyond these 
mountains are deserts, bounded by the Red Sea 
on the east, and by other parts of Africa on the 
west, having ir* the middle ja long plain, which, 
even where widest, is not more* than nine leagues 
over. 

Lower Egypt is safd to comprehend all the 
country between C^airo, the Mediterranean, the 
Isthmus of Suez, x and Libya. " This immense 
plain/' says M. Savary, " presents on the bor- 
ders of its parching sands, a stripe of lands cul- 
tivated along the canals of the Nile, and in the 
middle a triangular island to which the Greeks 
s £aye the iv*me of Delta, from its resemblance to 
the fourth tetter of their alphabet. This great ex- 
tent of country, from Basca to Gaza, is capable 
v of being overflowed by the Nile, and is therefore 
^fertilized lo a high cleg ret, though seemingly 
devoted ^o eternal sterility on account of the 
'want of rain, and the heat of the climate. Ac- 
, cording to the concurring testimonies of Mr. 
^liiuce and M. Yoinev, the coast of Egypt is so 
.extremely low ? that ft Cannot be discovered at 
.sea till the mariners come within a few leagues of 
,it. In ancient tinier the sailors pretended to 
[knowwlicn they approached this country, by -a 
"kind of black mud brought lip'by their soiiridirig 
lines from the bo t turn of the sea ; but this notion 



has beep proved to be. erroneous by. Mr. Bruee^ 
who found the mud to arise while the vessel was* 
opposite to the deserts of Barca. 
,^ The air and climate of Egypt are extremely 
*hot, not only from the height of the sun, which* 
in summer approaches to thV zenith, but also from* 
the want of rain, an4 from the vicinity of those 
burning and sandy deserts which lie to.the south.' 
In the months of July and August, Reaumur's 
thermometer stands, even in the most temperate 
apartments, at twenty-four* degrees above the 
freezing point, and in the southern provinces it 
is said tp, rise still, higher, tjerice, satys M. J 
Vplney, only two seasons should be distinguished 
in Egypt, the, cool and the hot^ o* t spring ar.a 
* summer. The latter continues for the greatest 
part of the year, vjz. fro J m March to Novenv 
tyex, or eyen longer; for by. the end of Fe^ 
• bruary, the, sun. is intolerable to an European 'at- 
nine o/clock in' the morning. During the wholes 
of this season the air seems to be inflamed; the 1 
skj spajkles, and every one is thrown into a 
profuse perspiration,, even without the least ex? 
ercise. This heat,' however^, is considerably mi- 
tigated by the inundation of the 'Nile, the fall of 
the nocturnal dews, .and the subsequent evapora- 
tion ; so that the natives frequently complain of th6 
cold in winter. The dew does not fail regularly 
throughout the summer ; the acjdity of the coun- 
try not affording a sufficient quantity of vapour* 
for tbjs purpose*. It js first observed about the 1 
24th of June, when the river has begun to swell, 
and consequently a great quantity of water i& 
raised from it, by the heat of the sun, whjcn, be-? 
ing condensed by the night air, falls dpwn in co- 
pious dews. It might be imagined that as, for 
b2 
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three months in the. year, Ejgypt is in i a wet and 
marshy situation, the excessive evaporation of 
the stagnating waters would prove very .'un- 
Ijealthy. This, however, is. by no means the 
^ase ; for fhe great dryness of the air makes' rt 
absorb all kinds of vapour with the utmost avi- 
dity,, and the wind carries them off either to -the 
north or south, without communicating any pf 
tieir pernicious effects. 

py reason of this dryness of the air, Egypt: is 
exempted from the phenomena of rain, hairTsnow, 
thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are, also, 
seldom felt in this country, though sometimes 
they have been very violent and destructive. In 
the Delta, it never rains in summer, and very 
seldom at any other time. In 1761, however,' 
such a quantity of rajn unexpectedly fell, that a 
ffreat number of mud houses were completely 
destroyed by being soaked with the water* In 
fne tJpper Egypt, rain is still less frequent ; but 
the people) sensible of the advantages which 
accrue from it, always rejoice to see it fall. 
jThis deficiency of rain is supplied by the inunda- 
tion of the Nile* arid by the' dews, the latter of 
which are more or less copious according to the 
direction of the wind. 

. "The spil of Egypt is the most fruitful ' of the 
whole earth, the easiest cultivated, and the most 
certain in its crops. This fertility has been 
ascribed by some travellers to the salt with which 
it abounds; for so great is the rfropen>ity of the 
Egyptian soil to produce salt, that even v^hen the 
gardens are overflowed for the sake of watering 
them, the surface of the ground, after the a*b- 
iorption of the water, appears glazed over with 
salt. M. Volney is of opinion, that the fertile 
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mould of Egypt; which is of a black colour, 
differs essentially , from that of the other parts, 
and is derived from the interior of Ethiopia along 
with the waters ol* the Nile; v )xit there is no rea- 
son to suppose this kind of earth of foreign ori- 
gin; it being always the result of vegetation and 
cultivation. The cause of decrease in the mo* 
dern produce of Egypt compared with the an- 
cient, is thus assigned My M. Savary. " The 
.canals/ 4 says he, speaking of the Delta, *' which 
.used to convey fertility whh their waters, are now 
.filled up. The-earth no Jonger watered, but exposed 
.to the burning ardour of the sun, is converted into 
:» barren sand. In those places where formerly were 
. seen rich fields and flourishing towns, on the Pelu- 
, siac, the. Tarictic, and the Memtesian branches, 
which all strike out from the canal of Damietta, 
nothing is to.be found at present but a few mi- 
. serable hamlets surrounded with oeserts. These 
once navigable canals are now no more than a 
vain, resemblance of what they were ; for they 
have no communication with the lake Men z all 
but what is occasioned by the swelling of the 
Nile, and during the remainder of the year, they 
are perfectly dry. By deepening them, and by 
removing the mud deposited by the river since 
the Turks have been in possession of Egypt, the 
country they p*ss through would be again ferti- 
lized, and the Delta would recover a third of its 
ancient greatness." 

The periodical return of winds from a certain 
quarter may be justly reckoned among the most 
curious phenomena of Egypt. — W hen the sun 
approaches the tropic of Cancer, they shift from 
east to north ; and in June, they invariably blow 
from the north or north-west. They continue 
b3 
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•northerly during the whole of July, varying 1 onty 
wmetinies toward the east and west. In August 
and September, they - blow directly • froiw the 
north end are but of a moderate strength, though 
somewhat wcaKerlnthe night than in <tbe day. 
Toward the end of September, th*y ,retum «d 
the east, though they do riot absolutely fix on that 

, point, but blow more regularly ftom^t than any 
other. As 'the sun Approaches the southern tropin, 
they become more variable and temp*fitu<Ml% 
blowing most commonly from the north and 
north-east, which they continue to do through 
out December, January, and Feimiary; an4 
during that season, the vapours raised from; the 
Mediterranean condense into mist, or sometimes 
into, rain. Toward the end of February and in 
March, they more frequently blow- from tins 
south than frott any other quarter. During pa*t 
of March and til April, they blow from the south* 
east and south-west, and sometime* from the 
east, the latter becoming most prevalent about 
the end of the month, and continuing during the 
whole of May. < 

It is to the long continuance of the north winds, 
(formerly called the Etesian winds) that fcgypt n 
supposed to owe its extreme dryness as well. as 
part of the inundation by which it is annually 
fertilized — From April to July, there appears tq 
be two strong currents in the atmosphere, the 
under one blowing from the north, and the up*, 
per from the south. By tha former, the rapours 
are 'raised fron* the Mediterranean aim the 
southern parte of Europe* whence they carried 
over Abyssinia, dissolving there in immense tor* 

, rents of rain ; while by the latter the superfluous 
vapours, at t^e*aised> from the soil of Abyssinia 
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ijtmlk areciirriedirranorUiedy direction towan) 

3tJftej0urK|es of* the -Euphrates. : Here the clouds 
coming from 'the south, dissolve in .like manner 
ifit0vniiny\a»d ; pflfeduce an inundation of the 
Kuphfftles-^inpiJar Ao^thatof the Nile, and imme- 
<ba|«ly^ieciwding it.;. Wr- Bruce had an oppor- 
tJjtfttty-oi'na^Grtainbttg tb i& fact in (he Rummer of 
•Ju&Stif.^-fortftt'thtttifn'e^ whHe*on a voyage iron* 
Sit&iv ta^Alefcafcdria* he observed great num- 
bet^'otihm white >ctouds moving rapidly from 
Jhfc souths and:in direct opposition to th$ hlesian 
wind*. . ^ - : - 
r ;Besidea thfc ordinary vt'm&s aboveraentioned, 
Egypt, ib #afasted owjii* the pestilential blasts 
«tt©i*»on;toN*dl war«3 co*»nkies which have de- 
serts vin :ti»eir immodJate vicinity. The Egyp* 
tiati stall? thenv' f winds, of fiity days," because 
tk&y xom moniy. prevail during the fifty days 
preceding and following the .equinox $ though, 
if they were to blow constantly ior only half 
that lime an universal destruction would be the 
consequence. They always blow uom the south, 
and are 'indisputably owing to the motion of the 
atmosphere over such, vast tracts of hot sand, 
where it cannot be supplied with a sufficient quan- 
tity of moisture* When they bcgiu to blow, the 
sky loses its usual serenity, --and assumes a da (k 
and alarming aspect, the >^ip laying asidt; his 
u*uaL splendor and becoming of a violet colour. 
This terrific- appearance seems not to be occa- 
sioned by any real haoe or, cloud in the atmosr 
phere/.hut sokiy. to the vast quantity of sand 
carried- along by thes^c winds, and which is/ 
so excessively suhtite that k penetrates every 
where.- \ > ,.--!;/'- 

. . Tiie »eatreme ckynessiipf^hese winds is such, 
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that water sprinkled on a floor evaporates in a 
few minutes ; all the plants are withered and 
stripped of their leaves ; a.nd a fever js instanta- 
neously produced in the humanspecies by the sup- 
pression of perspiration. The, danger is greatest 
when the wind bloyvs in squalls, and to travel- 
lers who happen to be exposed to its fury witjb* 
out any shelter. The best method in this case* 
is to stop the mouth and nostrils with a handker- 
chief. Camels, by a natural instinct, bury their 
noses in the sand, and keep them there till the 
squall is 6ver. 

\ A blast of this kind once overtook Mr. Bruce 
in the desert of Nubia 5 and the pillars, of mov- 
ing sand, which are commonly raised by such 
winds, were observed on this occasion in all their 
terrific majesty Sometimes they appeared to 
move slowly ; out at other times, with such incre- 
dible swiftness that they could not possibly have 
been eluded by the fleetest horse. Frequently the 
tops, when arrived at an immense height, sud* 
denly separated from £hc bodies, and dispersed 
themselves in the air; and sometimes the whole 
column broke off near the middle, as if it had 
received a cannon shot: and their size was so 
enormous, that, at the distance of about three 
miles, they appeared ten feet in diameter. Next 
day they seemed of a smaller size, but more nu- 
merous, and sometimes approached within two 
miles of the company. Tne sun was now ob- 
scured by them, and the transmission of his rays 
gave them a dreadful appearance, resembling 
pillars of fire. This was said to be a certain sign 
of the approaching Simoom or hot wind, and the 
guide directed, that, when it came, the travel- 
lers sliould fall upon their faces, and keep theif 
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months ott (lie sand, to avoid drawing in the per- 
riicfoiiK titest with their breath. On hk caHing out 
that the Simoom was coming, Mr Bruce turned for' 
a rrrortient to the quarter from whence it came, and 
perceived it tike a fog of a purple colour, seem- 
nigtSr Jtbbbf twenty yards in breadth, and abouf 
CWefvfc ft*et high frcfm the ground. It moved with 
stfch^r^p^ity that, before he could turn about and 
prostrate ^himjieff, he felt the 1 vehement heatofit!* 
current upon his face, and even sifter it had passed 
over, the air which folic .wed was so extremely hot 
as to threaten instant suffocation. 

The same phenomenon occurred twice more on 
our travellers journey through the desert. The 
setcmd time it seemed to have a shade of blue 
mingled 1 with the purple, and its edges were less 
perfectly defined ; resembling a thin smoke, and 
having about? a vard in the middle tinged with blue 
and purple, 'f he third lime, it was preceded by' 
an appearance of sandy jnllars more magnificent 
than any that had been yet observed ; the sun 
shirring through them hi such a manner as to give 
those which were nearest a resemblance of being- 
spangled with stars of gold. The Simoom which 
followed had the same blue and purple appearance 
as beforehand wasf suceeded by a most suffocating 
wind which continued for upwards of two hours. 

The danger of travelling in these sandy deserts is 
finely and energetically described in the tragedy of 
Qkto: 

" So where our wide Kumidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th6 impetuous hurricanes descend, 
"Wheel through the an*; in circling -eddies play, 
Tear up the sands; and sweep whole plains away 4 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, J 

Sees tlio dry desert all' around him rise, > 

A nc U smother'd in the dusty whirlwind, dies." * JJ 



Mr. Bruce remarked* that these destructive winfU 
always came from the south-east while the , sandy 
pillars which prognasticaled th#ir approach, seem- 
ed to keep to the westward, and to occupy the vast 
circular space enclose^ by the Nile to the west of 
their route, going, roundly Chaigic toward Don- 
gola. The heaps of. sand left by then* when tliey 
tell, or raised by the wbjflwind/i which carried 
them up, were ahouKwelve ieet high, exaqtly co-, 
nical, tapering to a fine point, and Uteir, bases wjeH 
proportioned. , 



INUNDATION OF THE NILE, CATARACTS, 

LAKES, &C. . • . 

• The river Nile has always been reckoned t>ne of 
the greatest wonders of Egypt, and it is chiefly to- 
this that the country owes its abundant fertility ; 
for, as it- seldom rains in the inland parts, and the 
soil is naturally dry and sandy, if the lands were 
not annually watered by the overflowing of this 
river, Egypt, instead of the most fruitful, 'wouki be 
one of the most barren regions in the world. 

The sources or springs of this famous river were 
absolutely unknown to the ancients ; and the dis- 
covery of them'having been repeatedly attempt- 
ed in vain-, warn doemed so honourable an enter- 
prize, that Lucan makes Caesar speak to tlits effect : 

" Long has my < urious soul, from early youUi, 
Tofl'd in the noble search of sacred truths 
Yet still mo views have urged my ardour more, 
Than Nile's remotest fountain to explore ; 
Then say what source the famous stream supplies, 
And bids it at revolving periods rise j 
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Show ittc that head-from wtierice,sk#ee time begun, 

The laog sjuccessioaof his waves hat run ; 

iXhis let me W^ow, aod all my toils shall cease, 

The sword be sheathed, and earth be blest with* peace/' 

The first* who, m modern ages, attempted this 
discovery, was a monk, sent into 'Abyssinia in the 
year 522, by Nonno^tas, ambassador from the empe- 
ror Justin. This ntonlc is called Coma* the httinit, 
and Fikewise 'Indopltnisotes, from his .supposed tra- 
vels into India. He proceeded as for* as the city 
of Axum, but did not visit that part of the country 
where the head of the NhVIies; nor is it supposed 
that it would have been practicable for him to do 
so. The discovery is said to have been made at 
last by Peter Paez the missionary : but the truth of 
this account is denied by Mr. Bruce for the follow- 
ing reasons, v 1st. "No relation of this kind," 
says he, " was to be found in three copies of Paez's 
history to Which I had access in » Italy, One of 
these dopies I saw at MHan, and, by the interest 
of friends, had an opportunity of perusing it at lei- 

• sure. The other two were at Rome and Bologna : 
I ran thrdttgh tbefm rapidly, attending only to tha 
place where the description Ought to have been; 
but, having copied the -first and last -page of the 
Milan manuscript, I found, on comparison, that all 
the three were exactly alike, and none of them con- 
tained one* syllable of the ' discovery. of the source. 
2d. Alphonso Mendaz came into ^byssinia about a 

' year after Paez's death. New and desirable as 
that discovery must have been to himself, to the 
! P6pe,the king of Spain, and all his great patrons 
m ' Portugal and Italy, yet he never mentions this 
journey of Peter Paez, though it,- probably, must 

* Lettetf fcrefiied to Moore's Travels, . 
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have been conveyed te Rome and Portugal aAer 
his inspection, at>d under hi* authority, - Snch "Bill- 
thazar Teflez, a learned Jesuit, has Written two vo- 

* lame* in folio; with great vmdor and impartiality, 
consklermg the *nint of tixwe "titne»$ and , he cte- 
claresfm worlUobe compiled from that of Afpfrdfe- 
ro MendW, the patriarch, froin the two volume* tof 
Peter Paes, as well as from the regular reports 

. made by the individuals of the company *in 'nfeme 
places, and by the provincial letters in others f to 
<ejl of which he had free access, as. also to the an- 
nua] reports of Peter Paez from 15^8 to J 622 5 ptt 
Tel fez makes no mention of such a discovery, 
though he particularly nplices the < merit of each 
missionary during the reign of Facilfdaa; which oc- 
cupies more than half the two volumes." 

ftlr. Bruce informs us, that the sources of trje 
Nile are situated in the country of the Agows, in 
Abyssinia, and that the longitude of the principal 
fountain is thirty six degree*, fifty five minutes, 
thirty seconds east from Greenwich.— The place 
through which is the passage to the territory of the 
Agows, is called Abala; a valley, generally about 
half a mile, and^ never exceeding one mile, in 
breadth. The mountains which surround it are at 
first of an inconsiderable height, and covered to 
their very summits with trees and herbage, but as 
they proceed to the southward they become more 
rugged. Those to the -west join a mountain called 
Asotkiaska. wheVe they turn to the south, and en- 
close tile wrilory of Sacala, which' lies at the foot 
of them ; and further to the westward is the small 
village of Geesh, where the fountains of the Nile 
are situated. 

Having passed several considerable streams all 
of which empty themselves into the Nile, Mr. 



Bruce found himself obliged to ascend a very steep 
And rugged mountain, where no path appeared but 
a very narrow one made by the sheep, and rendered 
almost impassable by thorny plants, and a number of 
large stone sW hi eh seemed to have remained lucre 
ever since the creation. At length, however, he 
reached the top, and had a sight of the Nile imme- 
diately below him; but so diminished in size, that 
it now appeared only a brook scarce sufficient lo 
turn a mill* The village of Geesh is not within 
sight of the fountains dt this river, though not more 
than six hundred yards distant from them, The 
country about that place terminates in a cliff of 
about three hundred' yards high, which reaches 
down to the plain of Assoa, continuing in the same 
degree of elevation till it meets the Nile again 

, about seventeen miles to the southward. In the 
middle of this clift' is a large cave, running straight 
northward, witlv several bye-paths, forming a 
natural labyrinth, which seems capable of contain* 
iog the inhabitants of the wltoie village, together 
with their cattle. Into this cave Mr. Bruce ad- 
vanced about a hundred yards; but did not chuse 
to go further, as the candle he carried with him 
seemed ready to go out, and the people assured 
hirn> that theie was nothing remarkable to be seen 

* at the end. 

From the edge of the cliff of Geesh, above the 
village, the ground slopes on the northward with a 
regular descent to a triangular marsh upwards of 
eighty-six yards broad ; and about tbH middle of 
this marsh rises a circular hillock, about twelve feet 
in diameter, and surrounded by a shallow trench 
which collects the water, and sends it orF to the 
eastward. This is firmly built of sod, and kept in 

repair by the Agows, who worship the river, and 
vox., vii. « 
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perform their religious ceremonies upon this, as a* 
altar. In the midst of it is a circular hole, w ; iucb 
is always kept cleat of grass and aquatic plants 
and the water in it is perfectly pure and limpid # 
but without any ebullition or visible motion on its 
surface* The mouth is rather less than three feet 
diameter, and at the period of our traveller's first 
visit, (Nov. 5, 1770) the water stood about two 
inches from the brim, npr did it either increase of 
diminish during all the time of his residence in tha 
neighbourhood. On putting down the shaft of a 
lance, he found a feeble resistance, at the depth o/ 
six feet four inches, as if from grass and rushes; 
and about six inches deeper, he found his lance h$d 
, entered into soft earth, but met with no obstruct 
tion from stones or gravel ; and the same was con- 
firmed by using a heavy plummet with a line be-, 
smeared with soap. — This is the first fountain of 
the Nile. 

The second fountain is situated about ten feet 
. distant from the former, and is only eleven inches 
in diameter, but eight feet tlltee inches deep. — Tl e 
third is about twenty feet from the first; the mouth 
being rather more than two feet in diameter, and 
five feet eight inches in depth. These fountains 
are used as altars, and from the foot of each issues & 
running rill, which uniting with the water of the 
first trench, goes off at the east side in a stream 
that would fill a pipe of about two inches diametea 
The water of these fountains is extremely light and 
intensely, sold, though exposed to flie scorching 
heat of the sun without any shelter* The eleva- 
tion of the ground must be very great, as the barq- 
ineter stood only at twenty two inches, " neither," 
says Mr. Bruce, " did it vary from that height any 
of the days I staid at Geesh, and theuce I infer r- 
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§d, that at the sources of" the Nile, I was more than 
two miles above the level of the sea; — a prodigi- 
ous height to enjoy a sky perpetually clear, as also 
a hot sun, never overcast with clouds from rising 
4© netting." 

The Nile, thus formed by the union of streams 
from these three fountains, runs eastward through 
the marsh for thirty yards, with a very little in- 
crease of water r but perfectly visible, till it is met 
by the grassy bank of land declining from Sacala. 
This turns it round gradually to the north east and 
then due north ; and in the two miles it Hows in 
that direction, the river receives many small 
contributions from springs that rise in the banks on 
each side of it, so that about this distance from the 
fountains, it becomes a stream capable of turning a 
common mill. ' 

From this spot the Nile turns to the westward, 
and after running over loose stones occasionally in 
that direction about four mile9 farther, a fall com- 
mences of about six feet in height after which it 
quits the mountainous place of its nativity, and is- 
sues into the plains of Goutto. Here it flows so 
cjently that its motions can scarcely be perceived*, 
but, at the same time, it make9 so many sharp un- 
natural windings, that it differs from any other 
river our author ever saw; making about twenty 
*harp angular peninsulas in the course of five miles 
through a marshy plain of clay, quite destitute of 
trees and very unpleasant. After passing this 
plain, it turns cnie north; and receives the tribute 
of several small streams which descend from the 
mountains of Aformashal It now begins to run 
rapidly, and again receives a number of beautiful 
rivulets which have their rise in the heights of 
Litchambara. Here it becomes a considerable 
e'2 - " ' 
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from fte court that teach to the house is a descent t? 
the Nile, by steps, pn which the common people 
believe that Moses was found after he had been ex- 
posed on the banks of the river. 

As the river cannot of itself overflow theJands 
every where in the necessary proportion, the people 
nave cut, with incredible labour, a vast number of 
canals and trenches from one end of Egypt to the 
other, so that almost every town and village has its 
canal, which is opened at the proper time, and con- 
veys the water of the Nile to distant places. It is 
from these canals wbere'the banks of the Nile are 
high, that the lands are overflowed ; but it is other- 
wise where they are low, particularly in the Delta, 
which is that part of Egypt that lies between the 
two mouths of the river *. Canals are carried 
along the higher grounds, that the water may have 
a fall from them to the lower parts ; and from the 
gfeat canals it is drawn out into small channels, and 
conveyed all over the country. It is likewise ob- 
servable, that, as they have dike*; or banks to keep 
the water out of the Canals till the river be risen to 
a proper height to let it in, so in some of them they 
have contrivances to keep it in after the Nile is fal- 
len* and also preserve it in certain lakes or ponds, 
from whence they can let it out upon their lands at 
pleasure. 

• A little below Cairo the Nile divides itself into two 
large branches, w^ich empty^ themselves into the Medi- 
terranean at a great distance Troin each other, one near 
Rosetta, the other near Damiata : and thus the, country 
between them is shaped something like the Greek, letter 
frelta, from whence its name : Bttt as to the seven months 
of tk'e' Nile, 'much spbfccnof4>y the ancients, they are not 
to be&jimt at nresttoc, time having nude a. great altera- 
tion id the face of the. country. 



part^ pf yi^cQuntry lie too high to be watered Jbjy 
mean* of the canals, arid several gardens and plan- 
tations "require more, reffciAoieiH.tiian.w^iat tlvey 
receive from the annua] inundation j #nd, on this 
account they arc obliged to raise water from the 
river, which is lodged in cisterns or reservoirs con* 
trivtfd for that purpose. Tins is general* y tlojie^y 
the Persian wheej, a machine turned by oxen, 
which carries a rope hung wi^h several vessels, 
that Hfl as it gnes round, ami empty themselves at 
top intalhe resurvolr. They have anplher contri- 
vance where the bank of the river is high ; in which 
case they make a bason on the side of it, fixing near 
it an upright pole, and across the top of that ano- 
ther with an axle, at one end whereof hangs a 
great stone, and at the other a leathern bucket, 
which, being drawn down into the water by two 
men, is raised up again by the weight of the stone, 
the men directing it, and emptying it into the bason. 
The former of these machines is chiefly used in (he 
lower parts of Egypt, the latter in the higher ; ibr, 
as we advance up the river, the difficulty of raising 
the water increases. 

We may judge how mucn the fertility of Egypt 
is owing to the inundation of the Nile, when we 
consider that it leaves behind it a stratum of mud 
or slime, which, without any other manure, renews 
all the strength of the soil that the preceding bar- 
vest had impaired ; nay, itp frequently found ne- 
cessary to temper it with a little sand, to abate its 
excessive richness. And here it is worth observ- 
ing, that the surface of the ground must have been 
considerably raised, in a lor\g course of years, by 
these repeated accessions of mu4*and slime, so that 
formerly a less rising of the Kile was sufficient t« 
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overflow flic c< '•untry tj^n a£ present. -Afpk)lbk 
quantity or mud thus .annually Jett J})' the Fiy&f> Uj*. 
a point not easy to determine, -but ,P*. $^»vv ^»pr 
poses that the surface.of the laud of Egy ptjs thereby 
raised somewhat more (hai^ p. iqot^.a Jjundred 
years ; according to which .cxunpi^atioiii ,the per? 
pendfcuJar accession of soil from the deluge to- the 
present . time myst haye bqen ^bout focty^two feet. 
And. hence the doctor ima^in^s, U\afc y) ; process of 
time the whole, country may be requccjd to Uw 
greatest barrenne.ss,by beirvg raised so high thattli* ' 
river will not be able to overflow its bank%. But 
Dr. Pococke ; is ofanother opinion, as supposing that 
a great quantity of soili* annually carried off. in the • 
productions of" the earth, (which, in Egypt is not 
supplied. by ^manuring) and that the bed oi' the Nile 
may be raised by? the sulpsidingof the heavier saady 
, particles) for wkicn reason he thinks it improbable 
that tl)e Ianrf iwiil ever rise to suclv a height, as to 
be deprived of the usual inundations,- He observes, 
hoyeyer,, if that should ever be the case in tihe 
Lower Egypt, (fre inhabitants would only be in the 
cotictyioyn of those of tipper Egypt, who arei obliged 
to rai<ft ; the, water by art and labour. 

With respect to the distribution of the voters of 
trip JSjfile by means of caaals &c. we shall only 
add, that tjiexe is a great canal called Khali*, which 
runs from the river, quite through the city or Cairo, 
and several miles beyond it. Near the mouth of 
thjs canal therein a, mound, or mole, which is every 
year broken; down with great solemnity and re- 
jojcli]g, wjien.the Nile rises toi the height of six- 
teen,, peeks.; arid thereby tiie water is conveyed in*» 
to the city> and from, thence into the gardens and 
the adjacent country. The bashaw himself 'accom- 
panied by all his great officers, and attended by a 
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vast multitude of people, assists at the ceremony of 
ditting this bank ; and on this occasion the trum- 
pets and other music, the repeated shouts of the 
people, the firing of guns, &c. make an agree- 
able confusion. In short, bonfires, illuminations, 
firework*, several sorts of games and exercises, 
and whatever Can express an universal joy, are 
continued for three days and nights successively. 
, M Thevenot, who was twice present at this cere- 
mony tolls us, that, among other diverting sights ex- 
hibited on that occasion, he saw two swimmers, 
whose performances were very surprising. One of 
these, with his hands lied behind him, and his feet 
bound with a chain weighing ten pounds, stood up- 
right in the water, and in that manner went from 
the opening of the canal quite through Cairo, which 
h three miles and upwards. The other fellow 
$wam in chains from one end of the canal to the 
other, with a pipe in his mouth, and a dish of coffee 
in bis hand, without spilling it ; and both these 
swimmers were handsomely rewarded. 

Before we leave the Nile it is proper to take 
notice of its famous cataracts, which are usually 
reckoned seven in number, where the river pours 
itself down hfgh precipices, wilh such a prodigious- 
noise, tfrat it may be heard at the distance of seve- 
ral leagues. De l'Isle represents one of them as 
Tallinn from a height v of two hundred feet, with a 
noise exceeding that of the loudest thunder.; and 
il is said the water breaking wilh the fall, raises 
such thick mists, that a* a distance they appear like 
clouds; It is al«»o reported that the water in its fall 
forms a kind of arch, under which one may walk 
without being wetled ; and the neighbouring peo- 
ple seem formerly to have made this a diversion, 
there being several niches and seats cut in the rock, 
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and likewise some grottoes, which are now becomb 
inaccessible. Seneca relates a practice of the in»- 
habitants near the cataracts of the Nile,' which ap* 
pears quite incredible, viz. That two of them 
used to get into a small boat, the one to guide it,, 
the other to throw out the water, and, directing 
the little vessel with their hands, they dexterously 
trteered through the narrow channels without touch- 
ing the rocks, till at last they were hurried down, 
the precipice by the falling river. The frighted 
spectators then supposed them inevitably swallow* 
ed up and lost, but presently saw fhena appear 
again upon the water at a great distance,— -Some 
modern travellers seem to confirm this account; 
but Dr. Pococke, who saw several of the cataracts* 
takes no notice of any such practice ; nor does' he 
represent them as* such frightful falls as they are ge- 
nerally supposed, to be. The doctor tells us of 
some rocks that lie across the river in three diffe- 
rent places, dividing the stream, and causing seve- 
ral falls of water ; but he makes the greatest of 
them not above seven or eight feet, and others 
about four or five. He acknowledges however, 
that the natives talked of other cataracts besides 
those he saw, and even reckoned seven If them* 
which seems to agree with the accounts of the an* 
cients : But, as to the Catadupa; those higjucata- 
racts whose noise made the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants deaf, he looks upon the whole as fabulous. 

We shall finish our account of the Nile by^ob-. 
serving, that the waters of it run throngh a canal 
during six months into the lake of Moeris, and ckir 
ring the other six months flow back from the lake 
into the Nile. This lake is said to have been dug 
by a king of Egypt of the same name, in order to 
correct the irregularities of the Nile, by receiving 
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the superfluous waters when the river rose too high' 

and by supplying the lands with water when the 
river failed, which was let oui of the lake into the 
adjacent country by a great number of canals and 
ditches. Many of these canals are still subsisting, 
yrhich are equally serviceable to the present inha- 
bitants of Egypt "as they were to the ancient, and 
are attributed, like most other works of public ber 
uefit, to the patriarch Joseph, whose name they 
have given to the great canal whereby the lake has 
a communication with the Nile. 
; According to the accounts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus, this lake was no less than three thousand 
5i x hundred stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles 
in circumference, whereas Pomponius Mela makes 

* it no more than twenty miles ; but the critics sup- 
pose this to be a mistake in Mela's copy, and have 
accordingly corrected it by those historians. The 
tcuth seems to lie between these two extremes, for 
travellers of veracity assure us, that the lake of Mce- 
ris is at this day between forty and fifty miles in 
length, and ten or twelve in breadth ) though the 
extent of it varies as the Nile sinksor rises. Its 

. banfep» are of a blackish soil, between which and 
the wfer the ground is slaty, and part of it cover- 
ed with a deep slimy mud, with a thin cake of salt 
"fxMfe surface. The water has a muddv taste, is 
fclrrfljfe salt a's the sea, and consequently very dis- 
agreesEte ; but it is fresher towar ds the part where 
the canal'entefs from the river. 

To form tins prodigious lake, if it was made by 
art, a vast quantity of earth must have been dug 
•Up, which naturally led Herodotus to enquire what 
frecame of it, and the Egyptians told him jt was 
thrown into the Nile, and dispersed by the current 
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of that river. Tht9 account, however, seems far 
from being Mtfafacfotyj and, as the iuhabiuui& flf > 
the count r) urn Id give no bcltei answer lo the 1)^ 
torian's question, it is reasonable to suppose lhl\ \ 
spacious lake wa- ritbiar a worfc of nature than of > 
art, though perhaps king Mavis might enlarge it # . 
by opening or cleansing its communicaLiou with . 
the Nile, erecting flood-gates, and even sinking : 
tome part of it deeper than it was originally ; and • 
this might give rise lo the tradition that he caused 
the whole cavity to be dug, and formed the lake 
which retain I'd his name. 

The ttoti lake*; of Natron, situated to the west 
of (he Delta, are very interesting objects Their 
bed IS a sort of natural trench, three or lour leagues 
long, by a quarter of a league wide ; and l fie bot- 
tom h solid and stony. It i* dry lor nine months in 
the year; but in winter, there .oozes from the earth 
a water of a reddish violet colour, which fills the 
lalte to the height of five or six feet ; the return ojf 
the great heats causing this to evaporate, there r.e«« 
mains a bed of salt, two feet thick and very, hard, 
which Is broken with bars of iron ; and it is said, 
that nearly thirty thousand quintals are uwductd 
from these lakes every year. 
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-Most modem travellers have taken notice of 
jthe inconveniences that attend travelling in Egypt, 
aird which render it extremely dimcuk to speak 
whh -accuracy respecting the mineral production* 
ef that celebrated country. These arise prima- 
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l pally from the barbqpity and *upeo»titton of th£^*» , 
tiv*s, Wtro imagine alt Europeans W be rnagif ia»s , 
arid ^wet r c t^ivho come purposely todiscover thoso. 
nu-easu|%s w6k$i the.fenii have concealed under, 
thttir : ruins. So deeply rooted is this absurd opi- 
nion, that no person dare* waU\ alone in the belli*, 
norcin he find any one willing to accompany him ; 
so-tftat he i«, in p manner, confined to the banks of 
the river, and it is only by comparing tfce accounts 
ofVarieu* travellers that any satisfactory knowledge 
can be acquired. 

From comparing his own observations with those 
of other travellers, M. Voiney concludes, that the 
basis or alifcgypt from Asouan to the Mediterranean 
is a continued bed of calcareous stone of a whitish 
hue ami soft substance, containing the same kind 
oj shells that are met with in the adjacent seas. — 
According to Mr. Bruce, the porphyry mountains 
and quarries begin at Hamra; in the latitude of 
nearly t wentv-fbur degrees, and continue along the 
coast of the Red Sea to about twenty-two degrees 
* thirty minutes ; when they are succeeded by the 
marble mountains, the^ again by others of alabaster, 
and these last hy basaltic mountains. Some of these 
mountams appeared to be composed entirely of red, 
and others of green marble, and by their different 
colours a (Forded an extraordinary spectacle. In 
ttye vicinity of Cosseir, our author discovered the 
quarries whence the ancients obtained those prodi- 
gious quantities of marble with which they con* 
structed so many wonderful works. The first place 
where the rnarks of their operations were plainly 
discernible, %vas a very high mountain, where th# 
stone was so hard as to resist the stroke of a ham* 
raer ; and the evident termination of some «han- 

rot. vu. J* 
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neis at thijs spot* served to^ove that wai£f was 

anciently used in cutting the^e hard stones* -, 

In four days, during which Mr* Br^ee travelled 
among, these mountains, be passed more granite*, 
gorpbyry* marble, and jasper than might have ;suft 
ficed to build Rome, Athens, Corinth, Syracuse* 
Memphis, Alexandria, and halt" a dozen such cities 
It also appeared, titat the passages between the 
mountains, and what our author calls defiles, were 
not natural but artificial openings 3 where eyea, 
whole mountains hud been cut out, in order to pfe- 
serve a gradual slope toward the river. 

Concerning the mountains in general, our travel* 
ler observes, that the porphyry i's very beautiful to 
the eye, and is discovered by a fine purple saad 
without any gloss. An un variegated marble of a 
green colour is generally found in the same moun- 
tain ; and where the two meet, the marble become* 
soft for a few inches, but the porphyry retains its 
hardness. The granite has a. dirty brown appear- 
ance, being covered, wkhsand ; but on removing 
this, it appears of" a grey colour, with a reddish cast 
all over it, and diversified with black spots. The 
red marble is next to the granite* though not met 
with in the same mountain : there is, also, a red 
kind with white veins, and a great quantity of the 
common greep serpentine. Some samples^of that 
beautiful marble called Isabella, wejre likewise ob- 
served : one of tlierh of that yellowish cast called 
(maker colour, and the other of the .bluish kind* 
named dove-colour. The most valuable kind, " 
however, is that called xxrde antico, which is found 
next to the "Nile in the mountains of serpentine 
marble. It is covered by a. bluish stone, somewhat 
lighter than slate, more beautiful than most kinds 
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of ttjr&te,' afa4; wltert polished, flaring the appear- 
ance of s volcanic lava. 

; $ofl*e travellers have spoken of ai> emerald mine, 
ifi this, ctfurttry; but: from the researches trf Mr. 
Broce, i€ : do6s not appear to have any existence, 
fft tt le Red Sea,indeecf, at a small-distance from the 
south-west coast, there i* an island collect the 
HJdurtteirt of Emeralds ; but it seems that none ot 
fhiQKe precious stones have ever been found there 
in modern times. Here,* as well as on the conti- 
*ifcnl, there were many pieces of a green pellucid 
substance ; but veined, and much softer than rock 
crystal, though somewhat harder than glass. A 
few y&fd* up the mountain, Mr. Bruce found three 
pits which are supposed to have been the mines 
#hertce the ancients obtained their emeralds ; but 
though many piecesofthe green substance above* 
mentioned, were met with about thesepits, no signi 
of the true emeteld could be 'perceived % 

In the mountains of Cosseir, as well as in some 
parts of the deserts of Nubia, our author found some 
rocks which exactly reseftibled petrified wood. On 
the road to Suez are found great numbers of Egyp- 
tian flints and pebbles; though the bottom is a hard, 
calcareous anil sonorous stone. Here' also, M» 
Vol ney tells us, that the stones resembling petrified 
wood are to be met with. These, he says, are in 
the form of small logs, cut slanting at t he-ends, and 
might easily be taken for petrifactions, thoirgh he 
was well convinced that they were real minerals. 
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IT is not to be supposed, that such a country 
a^ Egypt, which is very hot ami annually over- 
flowed, should prdduce any great variety of plants ; 
and ittfmy be presumed that very few, except tho<e 
of the aquatic kind, were originally produced in 
Egypt, but bave been transplanted thither from 
other countries. The celebrated plant called pa- 
pyrus, or biblus, which formerly grew 'plentifully 
on the banks of the Nile, and is perhaps a native 
of Egypt*, is now rarely lobe met with, the poorer 
sort of people having almost destroyed it; by dic- 
ing up the roots for fuel. This plant was imide 
use of by the ancients to write upon, and thence 
our paper had its name. It has a large stem, from 
whence some say they took the pith, which they 
worked intua white paste, or glue, and of that made 
a kind of paper, almost in the same manner as we 
do with our linen rags ; but others say they used" 
the inner rind for that purpose. According to 
Pliny, the root of this plant is as thick as a man'* 
arm, and ten cubits long, from whence arise a 
great number of triangular stalk*, at the extremi- 
ties whereof its flowers are ranged in clusters. 
Jt* root is woody and knotty, its leaves long like 
those of the bulrush, and its taste and *mell re- 

* Though the papyrus grew chiefly in Egypt, it Teas 
also found in India ; and Guilandinus assures us he saw it 
in Chaldea, at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
large fens, wherein with his own hands -be plucked a 
papyrus differing in nothing from that of the Nile. 
Straho likewise speaks of a sort growing in Italy; hut 
we do not find it was c"vcr used for making paper. 
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semble those of the cypress, of which some reckon 
it a species. - h 

The manner of making the. Egyptian paper 
was as follows : they began with lopping off thf root 
and head of the papyrus as or po use vo this manur 
faefure; the remaining stem they *lk. lengthways 
into two equal parts, and from each of; the*e- they 
stripped the thin scaly coals or pellicles^ wJUueof 
: composed, wUli the pqint pf a- penkmfl*, 
Tlie innermost of these pell it je& were reckoned the 
best, and those nearest the rind or i>ark tb? woi>t$ 
and accordingly they were kept separate, and cob, 
stituted difTere+iL kinds of paper.. As the pellicles 
were taken oft\ they extended them on a table, and 
then two of them were laid over each other- trans- 
versely, so that their fibres made rigjit angles. 
In this slate they were glued together witl? the 
muddy water of the Nile, then,, pressed, dried, 
and lastly flatted and sroopthep 1 by ;t>ea,tin i g them 
with a mallet; though sometimes., -with, a ; hemi- 
sphere of glass or llie like, ihey gave lhe'w ajarther 
polish. \ t 

If is to be ohseryed, that besides, paper, the 
ancients made rope^, sails, mats, blanket > shoes, 
and several domestic ulehsikof ■ih^ papyrus ; but, 
more useful inventions having set all this a^itle, the 
plant is noyy neglected, and almost, extirpated out 
of Egypt. 

H.ere it may not be amiss to add some remarks 
on the antiquity of the art of making paper of Lie 
foapyrus, the origin of which is indeed very obscure* 
though undoubtedly it was -first discovered in kg) pt, 
and, according to Isidore, in the city of" Memphis. 
The era of the invention is fixed by Varro, the 
teost learned of the Romans^, io the time o! Aiex-- 
&nder r.he Great, after the building ol /Vexdiidria 
• d 3 ' 
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by ths^i conqueror ; but. several flbjegtjoiw o/^i|* , . 
small weight are brought against this ju^ciijuu* 
Pliny recites a passage out of a x very 'ai|cie?)t;aUf ^ 
nabst, wherein mention is made o/ paj^er-books. 
found in Nuina's tomb, who was praoc.to AW xa JH 
der above three hundred years. In effect, GuilaiV!; 
dinus maintains with great erudition, that the name 
and use of the papyrus were known to tl*e Greeks- 
long before Alexander conquered Egypt ; and yet 
some have doubted whether the art of manufactur- 
ing the papyrus wag so ancient as Alexander's 
time, chiefly on this ground, that, for two hundred 
years after Alexander, men wrote on skins and 
barks of trees. But this reasoning is not conclu* 
sive ; the scarcity of the new manufacture may 
account for the use of those things* and paper 
-Blight have been known in Egypt, Judea, Syria, 
and other parts of Asia, long before the birth of 
Alexander, though riot in common use; but it 
came later t^ the Europeans, and probably wa* 
first publicly known amongst tljem by the means of 
Alexander's conquest. 

When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper . 
ceased is another question ; for at present it may 
be reckoned amongst those arts that are lost. 

The palm or* date tree is one of the most useful 
that Egypt produces, but we have little to say 
concerning it here, having already describe^ it, 
and given an account of the soanner of its pro-pa^ 
* gation, amongst the vegetables of Persia. 1 he 
largest in Egypt grow about Faiume, whe/e thetf 
are sawn, into boards, which is not usual in other 
places. We ftave ovily to add, that the datts are 
ripe in November, and are reckoned very proper to 
be eaten in that cool season, being of a warm nature, 
and comfortable to the sjlomacn. Fjom this fpiit 
they likewise draw a tolerable spirit, much used 
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hy the Christians of Upper Egypt* ttadlbb liquor 
in stMnemdasure supplies the place of wine, which 
Pro*4df§itee has liot given to the country. 

*&he dittoes, the sycamore of lite ancients*, 
which thfe Eui*pe&n4 catt Fiiaraoh's fig, is com* 
mc*V*m<kigh about ' the village* near Cairo, am) is 
likewise found in some parts of Syria. It is a large 
spreading 4ree, with round leaves, and bears a 
ifiiib Hke kl>e ; common fig, but somethhig smaller, 
and-ilotinucfcf e&eemed. It is remarkable that the 
fruit grows on • several short branches without 
leases, that shoot out from the main limbs of the 
tree ; and at the end of the fig there gathers a sort- 
of water, which- is let out by cutting the skin r 
otherwise the fruit will not come to perfection. 
The tree is propagated by planting its branches, 
which grow very last. 

The cassia fistula, which we call the pudding- 
pipe- tree, is not uncommon in Egypt, though k does 
not seem tabe a native of the country. The tree 
it tall, its bark ash-coloured, its wood y&ty firm* 
its grain close; and at the centre it is black, but 
yellowish, towards the^ outside. It* flowers are 
also yellowish, and produce a fruit in the form of a 
long pod, which when ripe is full of a black sweet- 
ish pulp, divided by small woody cells, and in this 
pulp are found little hard grains, shaped like hearts, 
which are the seed of the tree. Cassia likewise 
grows in Brasil and in the Antillas, from w,hich 
islands -we chiefly receive it, though heretofore the 
popular cassia was that brought from the Levant. 

* It is to be observed, that what we now improperly 
caH the sycamore tree is in reality a kind of maple, and 
very different from the sycomorus of the ancients. Of the 
Wood of the sycamore the ^ncienp Egyptians made their 
Cftifin*, some of which remain soundUo this very day. 
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they arc observed to be noxious The)' use the 
pulp extracted from the pod, in formota bolus i#r 
potion; ami are o£ opinion that taker* internally it 
cools and purifies the bipod. The Egyptians like- 
wise use it to alleviate the gout and hot pains of 
the joints^ applying it by way ol pfcustcr lo the part 
affected, it allays thirst, and is therefore good in 
feverish disorders. 

The acacia/ or Egyptian ihorn, ought to be 
mentioned amongst the vegetables 6f .Kg^pt, as" 
being rtf considerable use in medicine, and growing 
chiefly in that country and Arabia, ETrOJp the 
green pods it bears, a juice is expressed and inspis- 
sated, which is brought to us in bladdery contain- 
ing globular masses weighing from lour to eight 
ounce s, which are externally blackish, but inter- 
nally of a shining brown colour, hard, brittle, and 
of an austere taste. This juice is called acacia, and 
is used' for preventing inflammations in thceyes^ 
forcuring4ilcers in the mouth and fissure* of the 
lips, , for fastening the teeth and strengthening 
weak joints. The German acacia b a counter- 
feit sort, being the juice of unripe sloes inspissated, 
and put up in bladders like the former. 

In Egypt there is a tree called souni, which 
seems to be a species of the acacia, and probably a 
native of the country. It is often planted on the 
sides of the road, and there are h'ttle woods of it 
near some villages* Its keys or pods are v,neuL in- 
sfead .of bark, in tanning of leather.— There ia 
smotber sort tailed fetneh, which is. cultivated in 
gardens, its yellow flowers being esteemed on ac- 
cost Q$thejx sw^e^ne^; n bi4 : its jsoots^ whea op$a ? 
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ctf and brofted, etmt a disagreeable smell, and that 
perceptible to a considerable distance. 

Sena is the leaf of a shrub which is not peculiar 
to Egypt, but cultivated in several parts of Asia; 
and this is confessedly the best sort, being much 
superior in goodness to that of Italy. The shrub 
grows to the height of five or six*feet, its leaves are 
sftaped like the point of a spear, its flowers are 
yellow, and its fruit is a greenish flat pod, contain* 
Hig several cells of seeds resembling grape-stones, 
whinji some physicians prefer to the leaves them- 
selves. Sena purges phlegm in a particular man- 
ner ; but as it js-apHtrgripe, it ought to be given, 
with caution to those who have weak bowels, or 
are of an inflammatory habit of body. That sena 
u to be chosen whose leave* are the sharpest 
pointed, and smell freshest; the brightness of its 
colour, and quickness of its flavour are also indica- 
tions of its goodness. 

The tree producing the fruit called sebestens is 
found ini£gypt, as well as in several parts of Asia. 
It dowers in the spring, and the fruit is ripe in au- 
tumn, resembling a little plum or prune, being of a 
blackish colour, its pulp very sweet and glutinous, 
and enclosing a triangular kernel. Sebestens are 
of some use tit medicine, as they moisten, soften, 
and obtund the acrimony of the humours. They 
are principally used in sharp catarrhs, bilious fe- * 
vera, and obstructions of the belly; and in short, as 
in figure, *o in virtues, they resemble damsons. — A 
kind^pf glue or birdlime is made of this fruit, called 
birdlime of Alexandria; and the Egyptians bruise 
it, and apply it as a cataplasm to discuss hard swel- 
lings. 

In the Lower Egypt, especially near Rosette, 
the lotus grows in great abundance, This plant is 
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a,speciefio/the iratef-UHy^.ttsiwiiresjffeaifab gift 
- water, and cover its surface^ iptriuckig.mkmpft*\te 
ers, which were formerly wove imtesdbecroMinstkrf 
conqueroxsu The ajrciejot Egyptians .made toted 
Qfthe pulp oUhe lotus dried, w&ch.i«9e?nbt6S'tta$ 
of a poppy ; and they i*wd to «at ti» root of^itj 
which is round, and as large as an apple. * &ft*f* 
the flowers .fallow round green : poxis, mftich cm& 
tain a see*! not unlike that oi a cabbage. \ - At pTCM 
s^ent the Egyptians make, a drink jof this plant, mrbci; 
ed with sugar, which is good against inward h^ts ; 
and in summer .they, eat the stalk* and heads *)f it? 
raw 4 which are swe^t,, moistening, and coding, i 
The alhenna, alcanna, or alkenua, as ii iscaJlwi 
ill our shops, is a shrub that shoots forth many* 
branches, beWing-leavei, like tboscof. an alive tree, 1 
but shorter, broader, and of a mo*e lively r greeni 
Its flowers are smajl, and set like those or the eU> 
der; and, having an agreeable stjaell, t ihe £gyp~ 
tians use them in their faiths. They also make a* 
aort ot yellow dye pf the seed of thin plant, with 
which the woman .paint their nails, and sometimes 
tbeir hair, by way of ornament.-**- As to its medici* 
rial virtues, its leaves have an astringent quality, so 
that, being chewed* they heal ulcers in the mouth, 
'& decoction of tfcem cure* Jxirns 5 *.»nd ihey are 
good against carbuncles and other fiery inflame • 
mations, if applied as a cataplasm. The flower* 
bruised in vinegar ease pains in the head, being apv 

:plied tothevforebead. 

•>. Amongst other medicinal- plants £gypt afortU 
&e coloquintida, though it is far (rasa being ^eu- 
liar to tlxat country. The fruit of this plaril, usual- 
ly called bitter r app!e, is about the size of a large : 
orapge, and full of pulp and seeds, both avbieh am 
extremely biif«$ f i^^l|*f^-fannari <w£<jIdv 
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qtftntidV i&brougfet to u* from the Levant, and is 
of y considerable use in medicine, but chiefly in 
officinal compositions, being an ingredient in most 
Cathartic pills. It is one of the most violent pur* 
g&tives known, insomuch that it sometimes exco- 
riates the passages, produces strong convulsions, 
and brings on a fatal superpurgation. It is there- 
fore seldom given inwardly in extemporaneous 
prescriptions* unless with great caution, and to 
persons of a robust cotwiitution. 

Tfee ctUtare of tkte ciirul, or water melon is one of 
me most general and most prolific in Upper Egypt; 
the markets- are commonly filled with this sort of 
fruit, and, as they are sold exceedingly cheap, 
the poor as well as the opulent may refresh them-, 
selves with their aqueous and saccharine juice. 
The water melons of Egypt are round, and grow 
to a large siae; those of the best quality, when 
thoroughly ripe, have a rind perfectly smooth, and 
of a blackish green. The divisions are slightly 
marked ; the pulp is white near the rind, and red 
in the middle; the needs are ftalttsh, their shell is 
black, and the inside is of a beautiful white. 

. At Siout there is another species called battech 
Said** which differs from thett already described, in 
having the rind less smooth and of a whitish grey; 
tbe middle of the pulp of a lively rose colour, and 
the sJwifl of the seeds hard, and of a yellowish red. 
It grows to a Jargersize than that with a green* 
rind, and its pulp possesses the same agreeable 
cfifcHniss and saccharine flavor. 

. The shrub called schisrtU i* cultivated in many of 
fh©., gardens at Rosetta. It bears leguminous 
flowers of a deep yellow-colour, and oblong leaves 
terminating in a point. The flowers are succeed- 
ed^ Jong pods, bent \a the farm of* scythe arid 
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contain flat seeds which are grey in the middle and 
encircled by a brown border. These seeds are 
considered by the Egyptians as a specific against 
the ophthalmia so prevalent m their country: they 
are pounded and reduced to a yellow powder, 
which is blown into the eyes, either pure or mixed 
with pulverized sugar. 

The kcibc or fenu-grcek is properly cultivated 
for fodder; but M. Sonnint observes, that ths 
Egyptians themselves eat it with avidity, so that, 
in Lower Egypt, it may be not inaptly termed the 
" fodder of men."-— Jin the month of November, 
green helbe is carried about in large bundles for 
sale, and generally purchased at a low price. The 
native* pretend that it is an excellent stomachic, 
a specific against worms and dysentery, and a 
preservative against many disorders* Our author 
tells ns that he did not dislike the taste of it: but 
with respect to its effects, it did not appear to do 
him either good or harm. 

The Egyptians do not content themselves with 
devouring the stalks and leaves of this plant; but 
they also make the seeds sprout, and eat their long 
shoots. In order to obtain a quick germination of 
the seeds, they fill a basket with them, which is 
left to soak in running water for two or three days* 
they then heap them up on a bed of straw or grass* 
in order that they may grow warm ; and cover a 
portion cT the seeds thus steeped, with small 
earthen vc ssels, in the shape of mutilated cones, 
open at top. Through this opening the sprouts 
shoot out and intertwine, and are afterward con- 
fined in that situation by being bent. Lastly the 
vase 611c d with young sprouts is taken, up, and 
they are eaten with the seeds from which they 
were produced. The seeds. are alio sometime* 
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roasted/ and prepared like coffee; with the addi- 
tion ofTl me juice. #rom the excellent properties 
attributed to this plant, the Egyptians consider it 
as a real panacea ; and hold it tn such high estima- 
tion/ that the "exclamation n happy are the feet 
'that press the ground on which grows the helWP' 
is become completely proverbial. 

'To this account of the vegetable productions of 
Egypt we shall add a few particulars relating tb 
their harvests, of which they have two in a year, a 
sprirtg-harvest from January to May, and a winter- 
harvest about October. For the latter, before the 
land is overflowed, they sow rice, Indian wheat, 
and what they call the qorn of Damascus, which 
produces a large cane, and has an ear like millet. 
They also plant their sugar-canes at the same time?; 
for all these require a great deal of water, especi- 
. ally rice, the largest crops whereof are produced 
near Damidtta and Rosetta, where the lands are low, 
and morceasily overflowed than those higher up 
the river. Their wheat and barley are sown in 
November, or somewhat sooner or later, accord- 
ing as" the waters of the Nile retire; and what is 
sown at this time of the year they reap^m JVjiarch 
and April. At the same season they .Sow flax, 
lentils, lupines, and olher vegetables of the like 
nature, which they gather m the spring; and about 
November they likewise cultivate their carthamus, 
or safranoun as they call it, which grows like suc- 
cory, and the flower of it being of use in dying is 
accordingly brought into Europe/ Their wheat rs 
bearded, and their barley has six rows of grain in 
the ear, but is a coarse sort, and chiefly eaten by 
horses. Tfi^y have nc*oats, but plenty of beans, 
with which they feed their camels; and the peo- 
ple likewise .eat them green, both raw and boiled. 
vol. vir. * 
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tfejther r,av>e Uiex/^ 

with one large grain in aeacli pod, wJiicji ,jfe «U#n, 
raw when green, and boiled w lien dry t $m\ i> |noX 
much inferior to peas in taste^— ffcr^ it rqay npt.b* 
amiss to observe,, that, though -Egvpt produfie^ 
1 very good flax,, it is. not now so rentable for, it*! 
fine linen as it was anciently, which was carriqdto 
such a perfection, that the thrills toul^^scar^ejbe 
discerned by llie nicest eyu. They had. such pfoife 
tv ofiL, as mat only to clothe their priests. and $$<*- 
pie of condition, and. to make shrouds for. their, 
<Jead, but lo export considerable quantities of it 
into other countries. In short, ihi^ ipanu%cture 
was m great request all over fbe East;, and'the 
.superfine sort of it, called byssus, was ,oUep,dye4 
in pur pie, and borv an excessi ve price. , . / 
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V- WE ap, not find any great yariety jl^f animals i** 
figypt,but sorne c)filW|ii'are'v^tyiii»tpa^aJ))e,^nd I 
deserve the attention p>\the curious. rthjR. luppo- ( 
ppia^u^^-iiy^f-^i^e^vcJsuViis.. o^ir iK*gce jn ,tbe 
first p^e, whidi ij> an amphibiou^aj^B^al. well' 
kpwvt) tP % ancients, but selifcwn venturing into 
the tpwer par t> of Egypt. , 4 %t is iound, however* 
in the Nile, and se^ms to ho * native of Ethiopia, 
but now and tben^ames down into Upper Egypt. 
though they arc Wry seldom tujten. Mr. Moore 
and other getttk meiv employed in tbe serviee ' of j 
the Afr« ra ft , CcHttpdriy, iriform us; that they are com- ' 
YnorOti ttie, ri\^ Gambit; anf Mr; Stibbs m par- 
ticular observed, that the higher they yirenV tip 
that river, they were the more bold ana numerous. 
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He tells us he has often shot them so as to stain the 
water wjttf their bloody fcut they always got away, 
risftSg afterW#^s aftfoine distance, blowing up the 
Water, g^atiiiglheir teeth, and roaring with great 
angej\ This geh&eman adds, that Lemery is mis- 
taken when (reaffirms they eat men, &c. their food 
bttirg* oiiiy gtass, as is evident from their excre- 
ments. " ' , 

I^ts not easVto apprehend how this animal came 
to be called a horse, to which it has scarce any re-' 
se ttblance, having a body tike an ox, legs like a 
bear; Flfrge found ieet With four claws on each, a 
tsnl like'ati'ehjdhant, and.no more hair upon its 
fcfody thari theW is upon that creature. In the 
low*er jaw it has four large teeth, two of them 
crooked, the other straight, but standing forwards, 
and all of them as thick as the hornsyof an ox, its 
eyes and ears are small, considering the bulk of the 
animal $ but it has a wide mouth, great open nos* 
trjis^ and an upper lip like a lion's, on which grows 
a bristlev beard. M. Thevenot saw one of these 
creatures in Egypt, which had been shot by some 
Janizaries as it was grazing near the river, and 
Jm description ef it agrees pretty well With that 
which we Have given** The teeth of the hippo- ' 
potamus ah? said to exceed aft other bdnes in so* 
ratify and wVrteness, which- colour they always re- 
tain, whereas ivory tn time is apt to pecome yel* 
low. fls to what is affirmed both by the andents 
and moderns, that the hippopotamus lias ^a method 
el* bleedings himself with a sharp pointed reed, 1 

♦ The learned Bochart takes the* toipp6$KKam\i9, a'ntf 
not the «Hcphant, to be th&,hehcnno^h mem wnodifr t&e 
book, of JoV # , and thts, opinion hi supports by, various > 
arguments, which may be seen in the philosophical 
transactions, No. 326. ' * ; - . 
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when he finds himself out of order, we look upon 
as a notion;. and, were it true, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any one should have an opportunity of 
making the observation. . ■ 

Thecrocodile is another amphibious animal, an 
inhabitant of the Nile, but. not peculiar to that 
river, being also found, in • the : Ganges and other 
large rivers of India, It js shaped like a» I izard,- 
ha* four short thick legs, ; and its . feet are armed 
with claws. Its back isicovered with impenetra- 
ble scales, like some old pieces of armour, and re- 
sembling (according, to M. Thevenot) the heads of 
the nails in an old court-gate; but its belly is soft, 
and easily wounded. It has a broad flat head, a 
snout almost like- a hog, and the opening of its 
. mouth reaches to its ears. The teeth of this animal 
are white, long, sharp, and somewhat -crooked, 
and its upper jaw" is moveable, which can be saki 
of few other creatures.* It has no tongue t but 
there. is a fleshy substance*] ie* along its lower jaw, ; 
which perhaps may serve to turn its. food. Croco- 
diles have pretty large eyes, and are very quick- 
sighted, which is partly owing to a sort of channel • 
at the back of each eye, whereby they can see - 
behind them as well as before. It is said they can 
run fast/ but > as they cannot easil> turn their long 
unwieldy bodies, their prey has the greater oppor- 
tunity of escaping. Some crocodiles are twenty- 
five or thirty feet in length, but though they are 
very cruel and voracious, they seldom ventured 
attack men in companies, nor even a single person, 
unless they can do it by surprize. It is reported ' 

* The same is observable in parrots, and in tlie acus 
„ vulgaris or gar*fch, and.perhaps-in.no other animal. See 
Ray's Synops. p. i09. j 
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ffiai they cannot talce a man swimming in tfie wa* 
ter*, bat if a man' or beast stand near the river 
they jump out suddenly; and sei^e him with their 
fore daws, or beat him down with their tail*, 
wherein their strength chiefly consists. They sel- 
i!omgo above twenty or thirty yards from the 
river, but lie basking in the, winter upon banks of 
sand, and in the heat of summer they generally 
keep under water. When they are disturbed they - 
do not seem much afraid, but walk away slowly, 
and hide themselves gradually in the river. The 
manner of their propagation is by laying eggs, to 
the number of fifty or sixty, and covering them 
about two feet deep in the sand, where they are 
hatched m twenty or thirty days. The people 
search for these eggs with an iron pike in' order to 
destroy themf, for as soon as the young ones are 
hatched they crawl into the river. The flesh of 
the crocodile (according to Thevenot) is very good 
food; and not poisonous, as some have imagined. 
As to the tear-* of this animal, and his alluring cries 
like those of a child or person in distress, in order 
to draw people near him and make them his prey, 
we scarce need tell the reader it is nothing but a 

* This seems to he a mistake, for Mr. Moore tells us of 
. one of the African company's slaves, who was carried 
a Way by a crocodile as he was washing himself in the 
river Gambia j and Thevenot says that nobody cares to 
swim in the Nile, for fear of being seized fcy these de- 
vouring animals. 

f Whether the Egyptians eat the eggs of the crocodile, 
or not, travellers have not informed us? but Mr. Moore 
says, he has seen the natives about the river Gambia eat 
them, even when they had young ones in them as long as 
his finger, on 'which account they reckon thera* the 
greater dainty. *-The eggs are ajiout as big as those ol a- 
goose. 

*3 
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gption.-r-The usual way of killing crocodiles ig. 
perhaps by shooting them in the beTly, where they 
are vulnerable, as we observed above* .but travel? 
l.ers give an account of other methods of tajting 
therru Sometimes they dig. pits near the river* 
covering them slightly over, so that the crocodile* 
fall into them when they come ashore; and having, 
lei them remain there several days, till they are 
weakened by hunger, they hamper them with 
ropes, and draw them put alive* They have like- 
wise a way of making some animal cry near the 
river, which entices the, crocodile out, arid a mar; 
who lies concealed takes an opportunity^ thrust* 
ing a spear into his body ; which being fastened to 
a rope, they let h}m run into the water to spend 
}iis strength, then drag him out, and tie his jaws 
together. — We have only to add, that mast writr 
ers ma)ce the alligator and the/crocodile the same, 
and .we axe inclined to agree with that opinion ; at 
least there is little difference between them. 
Those who think otherwise observe, thai the cro- 
codile has longer legs, the knots on his back are 
thicker and higher, and his flesh has not such a 
inusky scent as that of the alligator. Besides (say 
they) the crocqdile carries his tail upwards like a 
bow, whereas the alligator drags.hisxxn the ground. 
The ichneumon is of the weasel kind, with a 
longer and narrower body than a cat, somewhat 
approaching to the shape and colour of a badger, 
it being of a yellowish grey. Its nose is black and 
sharp; its legs short, and each of its feet has five 
toes ; its tail is very lopg; its teeth and tongue much; 
like those of a. cat. This is a very cleanly animal, 
brisk, nimble, and pf great courage, for it will en- 
gage a dog, and destroy a cat, by seizing on its 
fhrpat. Vet to man it is quite innoffensivej an4 
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hi "Egypt h kept tame, running about the house, 
destroying all vermin, and playing tricks like a, 
spaniel, When wild, he cannot overtake anj 
nimble animal ; but this he makes up by his assi- 
duity ; his legs being short, he is not much seen, 
but he conceals himself* still more, by crawling 
with his belly clpse to the ground, which he does 
all day long ; but, bis hearing being exceeding 
quick, upon the least noise, he starts up *oh his 
hinder legs. If the noise is made by any reptile, 
bird, or small beast, he observes whereabouts it is, 
places his nose directly in a line with it, "and be- 
gins to move towards ii. He is slow and silent, 
but constant in his, approach ; often stopping to 
hear,' or look forward, to know exactly where the 
creature is. When he has got within about live 
feet, he stops ; for nature, which has denied him 
speed, has given him strength to leap beyond most 
other creatures ; and therefore, having taken good- 
aim, he springs from the place, and falls directly 
©n his prey. Thus he deals with birds and beasts ; 
but to serpents he gives chace, and always seizes 
them by the neck, to avoid their bite.. The ich- 
neumon is not only an enemy to serpents them- 
selves, but also to their eggs, which he hunts after 
continually and destroys, though he does not feed 
upon them. ; How mercifully, says a pious writer, 
has God given this animal in the countries where 
those terrible reptiles most abound l^and which, 
without this provision, would be so over-run with 
them, as to be uninhabitable. 

The dung of this animal, mixed with mustard- 
seed and vinegar, is esteemed good 1again«t the 
geut, being applied to the part affected ; and it is 
said to be sudorific, to cure the cholic and veno? 
mous bites, and to purify the blood. 
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• TheThaleb, is an anima! whkh bafcaoraere-T 
semblance to the jackal, but at the same time 
differs from it in some strfkinj* features, and par- 
ticularly in its habits. And M. Sonnini is of 
opinion, that all which has been asserted, both by 
the anetents and moderns, respecting the^bx-of 
Egypt must be understood to apply to the thakb 
who lias, in fact, several features sirrfilar to those 
oFthe fbx.-r— The hair of this animal is -of a bright 
fawn colour, deeper on the upper than the under 
part of the body : the tail is remarkably large, and 
striped transversely with black and grey ; the 
eyes are literally brightened with the fire of viva- - 
city; and the countenance is expressive of pei^tt* 
Jiar craft and cunning. While the" jackals, merely 
ferocious, frighten away their prey by their howl- 
\ ings and numbers, and are frequently compelled 
'to appease their hunger with food the most dis- 
gustfug to their appetite, the more fortunate thaleb,. 
surpas*ing them in address, does not associate with 
others, but goes alone ; in the height of day ap- 
proaches the habitations of men, establishing near 
them his subterraneous abode, whence he creeps 
out with the first favourable opportunity, to sur- 
prise the poultry, carry off the eggs, &c. One 
of the handsomest of quadrupeds, he would be, 
perhaps, one of the most amiable, if his tricks 
and his talents for depredation did not bear too 
strong an impression of falsehood and knavery, 

" Faking one day a contemplative walk »in a- 
garden/' says our author, «'• I stopped near a 
hedge ; while a thaleb, who heard no noise, was 
coming toward me through the hedge, and, on 
his getting out, he found himself close at my feet. 
On perceiving me, he was so struck with astonish- 
ment that he did not even attempt to escape, but* 



fifing his eyes upaq me, remained motionless for 
sQme seconds, His embarrassment was painted 
in bis countenance, in a.manqer of which t could 
*iot have,,cpnceived ,hjm susceptible, and which 
il\di$$t$d a very deJiQajte, instinct. For my part, I 
wjas^rajd to snajte any motion that might disturb 
Isbjs ^iUuUion,. which afforded me considerable 
pleasure. , t ^t length,* after taking a few steps from 
onp.sio^e to the other^ as if not knowing which 
*(&$ to.fly, stUl keeping nt$ eyes turned toward , 
jne, be made, off) 110,1 running, but stretching him- 
«e^fout,.or rather creeping away, placing his feet 
alternately with singular precaution. He was so 
much afraid of letting, himself be heard in his 
flight, that^lve held his large tail almost in a hori- 
zontal position, that it might neither drag on the 
.ground nor brush against the, plants". On the 
other side £>£ the hedge. I- found the remains of hj$ ' 
meal ; it, was. a bird of. prey, which he had nearly 
devoured." , 

The species of goat spread through. Egypt is the 
Syrian; hut it has sometimes been called the Mam- 
brinargoat, because it is common on the mountain 
of that name, situated in the southern part of pa- 
Jestine. It is generally of a bright reddish, colour ; 
with short hair and small horns; its head is longer, 
arid rounder in front than that of the other species, 
which. gijres this goat a more lively, but, althe 
same, lime, a foolish aspecU One character by 
-which it can be easily distinguished at first sight 
is its extremely large and pendulous ears ; an un- 
equivocal mark of its having been long a domes* 
. ticated animak ^ 

• la the moist plains of Lower Egypt,, the kids pf 
this species are not very good eating j , and. it may 
je«en be presumed that Uie^%shis.unwhp^ome, a.s 
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the dietetic system of the ancients forbade its use 
iii the districts most iittind&fed, while ft was'peW 
tuitted iri the mountainous parts of Thebaiy.^-^Af-; 
fhon^ti of Considerable *hse, these goats- earittot- be 
used as beasts of burden, or for the saddle, ik lia*« 
been* asserted by Bochart. HWever they afford 
abundance of excellent mifk, 6f Which (Were ft? k 
great consumption. They are said to bear sbt U>r 
seven kids at a time; and as they liave yoifng 
twice in a year, it is not uncommon to see one £oat 
followed by fourteen kids. - : . 

Amongst the wmged tribes of Egypt we 1 • find the* 
ibis, a bird held in ^reat veneration bytfie anci- 
ent Egyptians, on account of their destroymg' great 
numbers of serpents and other pernicious or use-' 
less reptiles ; but this bird is now rarely to be seen - 
in the country, Th;vse that are ob<«n*ed about 
the islands of the Nile are most of them greyhfo; 
whereas Heroctatu* describes two kinds of the?n r 
the one all over black, and ab6ut the size of a- 
heron; the other white, except the head, neck, 
and ends of the wings and tail, Which are-black 
as the former. , However, though ihe ibis be not 
so common in Egypt as heretofofe/tne want of it 
is sufficiently supplied by the stork, a bird almost 
as much esteemed and reverenced by the present 
Mahometan s i n that country, as the ibis Was by its 
ancient inhabitants $ to kill a stork, or eVen 
to molest it,' being accounted a sort of profane- 
ness *. .'•.•■.' , .• , - ; 

Another bird much regarded in Egypt is 'tf sort 
of large hawk; of a brownish colour, with a* Very 

* A particular account of the stork, and some con- 
jectures- relating ti> the' origin of the regard piid to it, 
has been already given in Vol. II. p, 2 11 & scq. 
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«P*j c ) ,€ W Whiffy may .be; Ipoked^poq u a.jdoJNes- 
Ak>4ninH^.»% it /requents, the. tops of hpu*e,%J,sq 
tikat.oueraay often see hawks t and pigeons sitting 
^ietiy tojje*|ier*. Tftisinay seem strange, but. it 
ifr*P'fe observed, tfpt these hawk? are not bird* 
of pra^tho^h they eajt flesii when they happen 
to Jim «$•*.;.-.( 

- .T-hcy bare likewise a large white bird with 
black wings, shaped like a raven; but it is vety 
ugly, 3nd not at all shy. These live in the same 
manner as the tame hawk just described, and are 
called Pharaoh's hens. '; 

- , Tbey ha>v* a very beautiful fowl called , the mes- 
senger bird, which i$ extremely common. It is 
almost as large as a dove, and is not only finely 
speckkd* but has, on the top of its head, a tuti of 
feathers, which it .spread* when it alights on the 
gpupuY There., in hejre aho a beautiful white 
bird, which the Europeans cal| the field-hen : it 
resembles a stark, but it is not half so large ; and 
is .seen about the fields like tame fowl. 

The wild geese in . Egypt, of which tbey have 
abundance, are of a different kind from ours in 
fuurope ; and vast numbers of wild ducks frequent 
tbe pools in tbejow grounds, which are not quite 
dtytiJl/tome months after the inundation otthe 
Nile is abated. Their partridges are likewise very 
different from those of other countries, being about 
the size of a small dove. The cock is a beautiful 
broiifn bird* adorned with large spots of a lighter 
cok^f; and tbe feathers oi the hen are like 
those of a woodcock. As to their tame fowls, 
beside* the conjraon sort, they have a kind of hens 
which sr£ very* cheap, and fittle inferior to geese in 
bigness* **..''..■•;«»,/ ■->„ , . f , 

The sandy and mountainous' tracts, which run 
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along each side of the fertile part of Egypt, abound 

with animals of the serpent and lizard kinds. 

Of the former, a horned viper, the cerastes* of flie 

ancients, is the most common species, and great 

numbers of them are taken, being reckoned of 

excellent use in medicine. . They are ofra yeliow- 

, ,ish colour, like that of the sand in which they are 

found ; and have a sort of horns, somewhat re- 

tembling those of snails, but of a real homy sdb- ' 

, stance. They are remarkable for living a long 

* time without any manner of sustenance, as has 

been found by experience ; for Dr. Shaw tells us 

he saw a couple of these vipers, which an apothe- 

\ cary at Cairo had kept five years in a bottle with- 

J out any sort of food, unless a' little sand may*be 

reckoned as such, in which they coiled themselves 

lip at the bottom of the bottle. Wherr the doctor 

' saw ttiem, they had just cast their skins, and w,ere" 

** as brisk and lively as If but newly taken. 

A serpent of great bulk called thaibanne (per- 
haps the Thebanus ophites "of the ancients) is. 
found in Egypt, though not very frequently. Some 
of them are said to be three or four yards long, 
and as thick as a man's arm. We rind no parti- 
cular description 6f this serpent/ but it is said' to 
have a fleshy substance reaching on each side of 
its neck from its ja*v to about a third part of its 
body, which it can extend or contract at pleasure, 
and, thereby throws itself 'forwards surprisingly. 
This is not improbable; but as to dragons m\d 
flying serpents, of' which some authors speak very 
positively, we are" apt to think they never existed 
either in Egypt or any other country, but merely 
in'-imagmation. 

Among all the serpents of Egypt none appear 
to be more remarkable than what is called the 
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Jnimcufobs setpeat, or the serpent Heredy. At a 
con$i<Ierable distance up the Nile is what is called 
the grotto of this serpent, which is the tomb of a 
pretended Turkish saint, adorned with a cupola. 
;Tite> Arabs affirm that this saint who is named 
Heredy, dying, was buried in this* place; and by 
the favour of the Almighty was transformed into a 
serpent that never dies, but heals diseases, and be- 
•towft favours on all who implore his aid. Of 
tkk Serpent both Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden 
iiave given a very particular account, and perfectly 
agree in what they relate % of it. It appears that 
*6is serpent pays a greater respect to the rich than 
to the poor ; for, if a governor be seized with any 
disorder, the serpent has the complaisance to suf- 
fer himself to be carried to his house ; but one of 
the common rank must not only make a vow to 

- reward his priests, but send a spotless virgin on the . 
important embassy : and none but the fair have any 
influence on him ; and, should her virtue be in the 
feast sullied, he would be inexorable. On her 
entering into his presence, she makes him a com- 
pliment, and, with the greatest humiljty, intfeats 
him to suffer himself to be carried to the person 
Who has need of his assistance. When being un- 
able I o refuse any thing to female virtue, heat 
ferst begins with moving his tail, on which the 
young woman redoubles her intreaties, till, spring- 
ing up to her neck, he places himself in her bosom, 
*nd there remains quiet, while lie is carried in state, 
m t|te midst of loud acclamations to the house of 
Uierierson who'dispatchcd the )oung ambassadress. 

. No sooner is he brought into the room, than the 

patient begins to find himself relieved. Yet this 

wonderful physician does not vyithdraw, he being 

yery willing to remain some iivurs with the patient, 

vol. vn. r 
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if during the whole time they take care to rebate 
his priests, wlio never leave him. Ail this is per- 
formed to admiration, provided no Christian of 
6ther unbeliever comes in ; for the sagacious ser- 
pent, on perceiving him, would instantly disappear : 
the priests would then search for him in vain ; an<) 
they say it would be impossible to find him ; for # 
were he carried to the other side of the Nile, he 
would return invisibly to his dwelling in the tomb. 
In shorj, the Arabs boldly assert, that, were he cut 
in pieces, the parts would immediately join again, 
and that, being immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his life. ICven the Christians, who ought to 
be possessed of a greater degree of wisdom than 
these ignorant Arabs, pretend that this serpent is 
the devil himself, whom the Supreme Being has 
permitted to mislead the people ; and in this belief 
they are confirmed by a tradition, that to this place; 
the angel Gabriei Banished the devil Asmodi*J. 
wJiom he is said to send into Egypt. Mr. Norden 
observes*, that he is firmly persuaded that bdth the 
Arabs and these Christians oft'end against the rule* 
of reason. *' Before we consider a thing a* miracu- 
lous," says he, " it is necessary to examine whether 
the fact itself be true; whether the circiun stances 
are such as are pretended,. and whether no fraud' 
be used. I agree that the serpent is there, but 
he cannot be immortal ; he undoubtedly dies, like 
other serpents; and the prie.;ts who draw, profit 
from him, substitute another of the same ki^d in. 
his room. Were they indeed to. out the serpent , 
in pieces, and were the parts seen to join again* 
\i might be esteemed a proof of it£ immortality ; 
but they can never be brought to this ; and A whea. 

* Tobit viii. S. 
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ftfe^eftbirof Akmfri ordered them to make this ex- 
periment in his presence, tru'y excused them- 
selves. l Is there any thing easier than to mako 
'atkme serpent obey certain signs r 'Hie virginity 
of the 'ambassadress is secured by her being so 
young a^ to be free from' suspicion, and serpent*? 
we known to be attracted by certain odours and 
herbs," 'with which the girl may be nibbed ; at 
lekst she is adorned with chap lets and garland* 
df flowers, in which they take care not to forget 
such as are agreeable to the serpent. In short, 
If- it be asked, how it is possible that it should 
disappear from the sight of a number of people ? 
f answer, that it is sufficient to conceive these 
pYiests are excellent jugglers, and there will be 
no difficulty in imagining them capable of con- 
veying away the serpent in the presence of a mul- 
titude of spectators, without the most attentive 
and quickf-sightcd being able to perceive it : who- 
ever has seen the tricks daily played by the 
Egyptian mountebanks in the great square before 
fiie castle of Cairo, must have been struck with 
feats much more remarkable than this." 
—According to Mr. Grose, it is a custom in India 
that, when a snake, lurking in a house, has bit any 
per^en^, one of their jugglers is sent for, who, with 
an instrument that has some resemblance to a flage- 
let, plays certain tunes, the sound of v^iich ope- 
rates ' so powerfully on the snake, that he leaves 
his hble, and, with visible reluctance, presents him- 
self to those that stand re^dy to kill him. Our 
author obsen^s, that he is fully aware of the ridi- 
cule this will^eet with from many; but adds, 
that' he prefers even the certainty of incurring it, 
to the suppression of what he him<eif tried to dis* 
believe, till convinced of the truth of' it. To Una 
f 2 
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we shall add another accouqt from the same authw, , 
which will confirm the above reasons, and show 
that there* is nothing miraculous in the abov£ 
Egyptian* snake. It is usual in India, says he, for 
tfee jugglers to carry snakes in round baskets; and* 
when they uncover them, begin to sing and play 
Upon their pipes, at which all the snakes raise the 
upper parts of their bodies, and keep time -with. 
the music, by the motion of their heads, while 
their lower parts remain coiled up in the bpttom of 
the basket. If the master ceases ever so little, 
they leave this kind of dancing, and, getting out o/ 
tbe basket, hiss at each other, as it they would 
fight; but, on renewing the music, they imme- 
diately fall to dancing again. Europeans, he adds^ 
are not very fond of having these spakes come near 
them ; though they are told by their owners, that, 
their teeth being pulled out, there is no danger to 
be feared from them. " 

In rigypt there are several sorts of asps, whose 
poisons have different effects, but are all finally 
mortal. That species which Cleopatra is supposed 
to have used to put an end to her life, and thereby 
avoid the disgrace of being led as an ornament 
in Caesar's triumph, is of a siugular nature, being 
very poisonous, and yet supposed to eject a less 
quantity of venom than any other of the kind. 
This is certain, that the punctures made by its 
teeth are hardly perceptible, o^t the effects of k 
are very surprising ; for, after a .person has beeir 
bitten about an hour, tye rinds hmiself heavy and 
inclined to sleep, without any pain^jr disorder of 
mind ; his limbs- gradually lose^^Jr strength, a 
pleasing stupidity succeeds, and at length he dies _ 
quietly,, even -without a groan. , This sort of asp 
£as very red eyes, and two of U s longest teeth aft) 
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hoUgw* from whence its poison proceeds. Its 
scales are hard, dry/ and reddish, and its neck 
swells considerably when it is provoked. —Another 
species of asps, which seem to be what we call 
darts, have their holes in the banks of the Nile, 
from whence they spring out suddenly upon the 
i«3 wary passenger ; and their bite is so venomous* 
that, amputation is the only cure, without which 
tbe^tient dies in terrible agonies* The belly of 
this- asp. is white, his back of a deep blue, and on 
each side he .has a black line from head to tail. 
His body is of an ash-colour, full of round black 
spots no bigger than lentils, each of which is en- 
compassed with a circle. 

The chameleon is an animal very common in 
Egypt, but, having already given a particular ac- 
count of it and its surprising properties, we refer 
the reader thither *, to avoid unnecessary repeti- 
tions; and only observe, that the chameleons of 
Egypt are generally larger than those of other 
countries. 

The scink, which is commonly found under 
fiat stones, or in the holes of old walls and ruins, 
15 taken by some to be a land crocodile, as it ex- 
actly resembles that which frequents the water y 
but it is very small and harmless, feeding chiefly 
upon fragrant herbs and flowers. — There is another 
ugly lizard in Egypt, that is seen about the walls 
of decayed buildings, but in the greatest numbers 
at Alexandria. 

There is a lizard called worral, which is some- 
times three feet or forty inches in length, and 
six or seven indies broad, usually of a bright red- 
dish colour f wlui dark spots intermixed. It has 

.* Sec Vol. III. under the animals of T^key ia Asia. 

F3" .. 
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no teeth but a forked tongue, which it pute 6uft 
like a .serpent, and feeds upon flies and the smaller 
lizards. Holes and caves in the mountains are 
the places it frequents, where it sleeps in the win- 
ter~ and only appears in the heat of summer. \% 
is a harmless creature, and of great docility, a*yt 
particularly reniuikable for its being affected, with 
music.— Dr. Shaw says, be has seen several of 
these lizards keep exact time and motion with. the 
dervises in their circulatory dances, turning when 
they turned, and stopping when they stopped ; 
and this the doctor supposes may have some rela- 
tion to the quality winch the serpent is imagined 
t > have of being naturally affected with^ music :< 
but Dr. Pococke, who procured a worral alive, 
could not perceive that music had any influence 
upon that animal. 
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WE cannot begin this article better than with 
a survey of the famous pyramids, those wonderous 
monuments of the wealth and grandeur of, the 
ancient kings of Egypt, which are on all hand* 
allowed to have been built at least twelve hundred 
years befbje the birth of our Saviour. Tbe{.hreQ 
pyramids that are most taken notice (if h$ travef- 
lers, as exceeding all the rest both in bulk ani 
beauty, are situated on a ridge of rocky hills 
on the borders of the Lybian , desert, about ten 
miles westward from the village of^ize or Geeza, 
which is almost opposite to the city of Cairo, and* 
is supposed to be the spot where the ancient Mem- 
phis stood, though there are now not the Least traces 
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to be fc*md of the ruins of that renowned city. 
Thq hill) oil which they stand, rises with an easy 
s^soent from the plains of Egypt, to the height of a 
hundred feet or upwards ; and the rock consists 
of such freestone as is used in the pyramids 
ttemselves. 

, Tnc largest of these pyramids, which lias suf- 
fered least by time and weather, is six hundred and 
ninety-three English feet square at the basis, ana 
its perpendicular height is four hundred and ninety- 
pine feet* ; but, if we take the height as the pyra- 
mid ascends inclining, it is then six hundred and 
ninety-three feet, which is exactly equal to the 
breadth of the basis, so that the angles and basis 
make an equilateral triangle. The whole area 
therefore of the base contains four hundred and 
eighty two thousand two hundred and forty-nine 
square feet, which is something more than eleven 
acres of ground. 

On the outside of this pyramid there is an ascent 
\>y steps, which at the bottom are four feet in height 
arid three in breadth, but the higher we go they 
gradually diminish; being -so contrived, that aline 
stretched from any part of the basis to the top 
jvould touch the eclge of every step, if the stones 
Sverenot impaired by the air and rain. ; but at pre- 
§ent they are so washed and mouldered away, that 
ihey cannot conveniently be ascended, except on 
the south side or at the north-east angle. The 
fcreadth and depth of every step is one entire stone, 
several of them thirty feet in length ; and the 

•This measure is Mr. Greaves's, who observes, that, 
notwithstanding the boasted height of this pyramid, the 
spire of St. Paul's church in London, before it was burnt, 
exceeded it, being (according to Mi*. Camden) five hunr 
dred and thirty-four feet perpendicular fcom the ground. 
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nuraher of steps, according to Mr. Greave*, is tw/a 
hundred and seven, but travellers differ jn thei* 
computations. Whether these sieps were intend* 
ed to facilitate the ascent to the top, or were de* 
signed to be filled with prismatical stones, so as to 
make each side of the pyramid smooth and upon a 
plane, we shall not determine, but 6r. Shaw 
gives some cogent reasons for the latter, opinion. , 

The top of this pyramid does not end in a 
point, as it appears to those who view it from 
below, but in a little square, consisting of nine 
stones, besides two that are wanting at the angles. 
Each side of the platform is about sixteen feet, 
so that a considerable number of people may stand 
upon it, from whence there is one of the most 
beautiful prospects that can be imagined. It has- 
been reported by many travellers, that a man. 
standing on the top cannot shoot an arrow beyond 
the bottom of the pyramid, but that it will fall on< 
some part of the structure ; whereas it is certain 
that a strong arm and a good bow will send an 
arrow to a much greater distance. As to the 
story of these pyramids casting no shadows, it is 
contrary both to reason and experience ; for, 
though at noon they cast no shadow in the sum- 
mer, and ior almost three parts of the year, yet 
in winter at noon, and in the morning and evening 
all the year round, they certainly cast a shadow 
proportionable to their bigness : and it is obser- 
vable, that Thales took the height of these pyramids 
by their shadows above two thousand years ago, 
as we learn from Pliny and Laertius. 

On the north side of the large pyramid, sixteen 
steps from tfie bottom^ there is a square narrow 
passage, leading downwards into the body of the 
structure. This entrance is about three feet high, 
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*nd as "many w N idej and its length ninety-two 
feet and, a Balf. Those who have been curious 
Enough to creep through this narrow passage 
inform us, that at the end of it there is a wider 
place, about ninety feet long and of unequal 
breadth, supposed to have been dug for the dis- 
covery of some hidden treasure, but not remarkable 
for any thing except the large bats by which it is 
ihhabited. On the left hand there is another pas- 
sage, five feet high and a hundred and ten in length, 
through which is an ascent to two galleries, one - 
of them' running off horizontally, and the other 
rising upwards in the same direction with the pas- 
Age: The horisBontal gallery leads.to an arched 
vault or chamber> about seventeen feet long and 
fifteen b/oad, which smells like a "grave, and is 
half full of rubbish. The walls are entire, and 
plastered over with lime ; and the roof consists of 
large smooth stones, laid sloping, so as to meet at 
top in an angle. Near the entrance into this gal- 
lery *here is a circular well, three feet in diameter, 
which is lined with white marble ; and little holes 
' are left in the sides, opposite to one another, where- 
in a person that descends into it must fix his hands 1 
and feet; which sort of contrivance is^een in many 
of the wells and cisterns of Egypt. — The ascend- 
ing gallery, whether we regard the materials or 
workmanship, is-' not inferior to the most magni 
ficent buildings. Jt is paved and lined with white 
polished marble, cut in vast squares, and so cu- 
riously put together that the joints are scarce dis- 
cernible. The height of this gallery is twenty-six 
feet, its breadth six, and on each side of it there 
are benches of polished stone. 

From hence opens a square hole into some 
little chambers' or closets lined with marble, and 
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then into a noble hall situated in the ^cenire of 
the pyramid, being equally distant from ati th0 
sides, but rather nearer the basis than the top.. 
The floor, sides and roof of' this room are aH 
of Thebaic marble ; and tlie stones are of a 
prodigious size, especially those that furii*. tfa^ 
roof, lying across from one side to the other Kke 
so many huge beams, and supporting aa enormous 
weight. As to its dimensions, its length, is thirty** 
four feet, its breadth seventeen, and its heigfe$ 
near twenty. » 

In this stately hall stands a tomb, placed ex-s 
actly north and south *, and equally distant from 
all sides of the room except the east, from whence 
it is as far again as from the west. It consist? of 
one piece of marble hollowed, without any lid or 
covering, and on being struck it sounds hke a bell. 
The general opinion is, that it was designed for 
the tomb of Cheops or Chemmis, king or Egypt, 
the supposed (bunder of this pyramid. There is no 
appearance however* of any corpse having eve£ 
been laid in ii, and probably there never was ; for 
Diodorus, who wrote about sixteen hundred years 
ago; informs us, that Chemmis, and Cephren, the 
founder of the next pyramid, notwithstanding 
they intended these structures lor their sepulchres, 
were not buried in them, the people being so ex? 

* Tt has been observed, of this pyramid that its side* 
stand exactly facing the four cardinal points, east, wes,t, 
north, and south, and consequently mark the true meri- 
dian of the place; which precise position could not Well 
havt- been owing to chance, but was in all probability tho 
effect of art and design ; and that it really was so seems 
confirmed by the position of the tomb within: so that 
this ancient structure may be considered as a strong and 
lasting, proo/ of th clearly progress of the Egyptians ia 
the science of ascjronofny* ' " * ' 
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asperated by the hardships they liad undergone hi 
the creeling. them, and by their repeated cruelties 
and oppressions that they threatened to tear their 
dead bodies in pieces ; upon which they com- 
manded their friends to bury them in some obscure 
place in a private manner. 

This tomb is of the same marble with which 
the whole room is lined, viz. a sort that is 
streaked and variegated with black, red, and white 
spots; winch some call Thebaic, but others suppose 
to be a kind of porphyry. Its figure is like an 
altar, and the marble smooth and plain, with- 
out any sculpture or other ornament. If we mea- 
sure its outward superficies, it is seven feet three 
inches and an half In length, three feet and almost 
four inches in depth, and much the same in breadth; 
but the cavity within is little more than six feet 
long, two feet deep, and as many broad., From 
these dimensions, as well, as from the embalmed 
bodies in EgypU it has been justly observed by 
"Mr. Greaves and others, that there is no decay 
in nature, but that the men of this age are of the 
same stature they were three thousand years ago. 
How this tomb was brought into the place where 
it now stands is difficult to conceive, it being im- 
possible it should come through the narrow passages 
above described ; which makes it generally sup- 
posed to have been raided up thither from without, 
before the room was finished, and the roof closed 
up : but perhaps there is some other way to the 
room within the structure, which has not yet been 
discovered. — We have nothing to add concerning 
this tomb, but that there is a hole dug underneath 
it, and a large stone in the pavement near it re- 
moved, whjp*h was probably done in hopes of find- 
ing some treasure ; the burying of money in sepul- 
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chres being not only a practice of 4he ancients* 
but continues to this day in some parts of the 
East-Indies. 

Travellers take notice of a remarkable echo, 
of rather of - a long continued sound, which is 
heard on discharging a musket at the entrance 
into the first pyramid. This is mentioned, b/ 
Plutarch ; but, surprising as it is, the effect may 
be accounted for, as Mr. Greaves observes, by 
considering, that the sound being shut in, ana 
carri?d along those smooth narrow passages already 
described, to the middle of the pyramid, finding 
no way out, reflects upon itself, causing a circula- 
tion of the air and a confused noise, which gra- 
dually lessens and .dies away as the motion ceases* 
x To the southward of the first pyramid, at a 
very little distance, stands the second, supposed to 
have been builtby Cephren the brother of Cheops, 
. and designed for a sepulchre, as t well as the former. 
The stones of this pyramid are white, but much 
less than those of the first 5 nor do the sides rise 
by degrees or steps, like the other, but are smooth, 
and even ; and the whole structure, except on the 
south, seems not to have received any considerable 
damage. The dimensions of it, both as to height 
and breadth, are much the same as those of the 
pyramid already described, but its ascent is some- • 
what steeper. At some distance from the basis, 
on the north side of this pyramid, there is a hole, 
whicfr probably was made in order to find a pas- 
sage to the inside of it ; but none has been yet 
discovered, nor is it known whether there are any 
rcoms or apartments within, though it is reason- 
able to suppose there are, as well as in the former. 
On the north and west . sides of this pyramid 
there is a ib«$fi .or trencji,. about ninety feet in 
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breadth. and thirty in depth, along which are a/ 
gr^at numbef of cells, or apartments hewn put of 
the solid rock, designed (as is supposed) for lo4g« 
igtygs for the, Egyptian priests., Tbey are entered 
thrqm^suct* squape openings as that described ift 
thv first pyramid, and many of the chambers have, 
a* ^omtRunicatjop with others behind them,, which 
a*e now filled with rubbish. 

About a Curlong from the second pyramid standi 
the third* iipon such an, eminence or rising of the 
jock* that it appears ^e^ual to. the former at 4 
distance., though it. is much less both in height 
aw} breadth. Some ancient writers affirm, that 
this pyramid was fcwilt^or a,t least cased, with 
black Etbwpic marble; but, whatever it may havf 
fce^n fonwerjy , at presejnt the wbote structure seems 
tft be of a,, eleaj whitish stone, somewhat better 
apd britgbte* than either of the former pyramids* 
Each side of its base is about three hu.iK&ed feet, 
#id its height i$ much the same j an$l all round 
it ace to be seen the remains of trie granite with 
which it was adqrned, tl)e greatest pa*t whe< epjf 
has be«n carried away, though same few pieces 
contiwe in their places, ftlycecipus, the son of 
(Jheops, is said to have been the founder of this 
pyramid* and Diodorus.says his naipe was engrav- 
ed pn the nqrth side of it, b^t apthirig pf thai 
kind is to be seen at present. 

At about, the 4i*Mwe of -ten utiles from these 
pyramids* a* c th©5€ of §©qotra, so called from a 
»earj village pf that name. The$e pyramids, which 
extend &om no/ih to souJth, a*e seated at the foot 
of.tb^ BtpuQtaiw, in a pia>n tba.t appears farmed 
by nature for the use to which it is applied* itbeityg 
o* ; fto great extend but so high,, that «t is .never 
<tf^ftVMSdt^ th*t Kile, Qps Af these {^jjoj»ii4* 
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rises above the rest, and is called the great pyra- 
mid to the north. Mr. Norden, on measuring it,- 
found that its east side Extended six hundred and 
ninety feet, and the north side seven hundred,and 
ten. Its perpendicular height' is three hundred 
and forty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifty-six 
steps, each from two to three feet in height ; and 
is built of the same kind of free-stone as the others/ 
but was- cased with a fine hard stone, which is still 
remaining in several parts of the structure, though 
a great deal has fallen down. About one third of 
the way up, is an entrance three feet five inches 
wide, and four feet two inches high. The stones, 
within, are of the height and breadth of the en- 
trance, and about five feet in length. Our author 
and his companions entered this passage which is 
steep, and has also holes cut as rests for the feet. 
Having passed through it, they entered a room 
twenty-two feet and a half long, and eleven feet 
ten inches wide. At the height of ten feet she 
inches, a range of stones projects five inches in- 
wards on each side; and m the same' manner twelve 
tiers project one farther than the other, till they 
meet at the top. To the west of this room is 
another that resembles it ; and they are both for- 
med of smooth white stones, so large, that there 
are only seven of them in length, and three or 
four in breadth. 

Another pyramid, at the distance of a mile to the 
south-east, is termed the great pyramid to the 
south, and is about -six hundred feet square at 
the bottom. It is built within of good hewn stone, 
and appears to have been originally cased all the 
way up. 

About two miles to the east of the last great 
pyramid is one oa a lower ground, built of unburn* 
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ed brick, that seems to have been made of the mud 
of the Nile, it being a sandy, black clay, with some 
pebbles and shells in it, mixed up with chopped 
straw, in order to bind the clay together, as unburn- 
ed bricks are usually made at present in Egypt, and 
Other parts of the East. Some of these bricks are 
thirteen inches and a half long, six inches and a 
half broad, and lour inches thick ; but others are 
fifteen inches long, seven broad, and four inches 
three quarters in thickness ; but were not laid so 
as to bind each other. Tins pyramid is much 
crumbled, and very ruinous. It extends two hun- 
dred and ten feet on the west side, and i« a hundred 
and fifty feet high ; and the top is forty-three feet 
. by thirty-five. It seems to have been built with 
five degrees, each being ten feet broad., and thirty 
deep ; yet the ascent is pretty easy, on account of 
the bricks having crumbled away. 
. Notwithstanding what, we have said of Cheops, 
Cepbten, and Mycerinus, it is a subject of much 
dispute, who were the builders of these wonderful 
structures. Some pretend they were erected by 
the patriarch Joseph for granaries, to lay up the 
corn of the seven plentiful years against the ensuing 
famine; but, most of them being solid piles of 
stones, with very few cavities within them, and 
their figure the most improper of any for that pur- 
pose, the conjecture at first sight appears ground- 
less and absurd. Others suppose them to have' 
been erected by the Israelites, during their heavy 
bondage in Egypt under the tyranny of the Pha- 
raohs ; and this opinion is supported byihe autho- 
rity of Josephus, who says they were employed in 
cutting canals, building walls, throwing up banks, 
and, amongst other oppressions, in raising the vast 
pyramids in question. We may add to this, that 
. g2 
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no time seem* mpre likely for the Egyptian 
kings to undertake such atnafeing structures, than? 
when they had so many hundred thousand slaves 
in their dominions, whom it was deemed prudent 
to keep hi action, to divert them from nnitmy and 
rebellion. 

After all, it mtist be confessed, that there is little 
agreement either among the natives of Egypt,, or 
ancient historians^ with respect tb the founders of 
these pyramids ; and, as this is a matter. of uncer- 
tainty, it would be m Vain to endeavour to deter- 
mine the time when they were erected, liovt* 
ever, if we do not allow them to be so ancient as 
the time of the Israelites being in Egypt, (which 
yet does not appear improbable) we must grant 
them to be above three thousand years old ; fo# 
Herodotus, who lived above two thousand two uiVn- 
dred years ago, 1 could fmd liltfc satisfaction in hfe 
enquiries concerning tnem ; and Dioddrus, who li- 
ved before the birth of Christ,' supposes the great 
pyramid to have been built at least a thousand 
years before his time. 

Another thing disputed is the purpose for ^hichv 
these pyramids were built ; though the generality 
of writers on this subjec4-are of opinion that they 
Were intended for sepulchral monuments. Dio* 
dorus confirms this hypothesis, and Strabo sup- 
poses all those near Memphis to be royal sepulchres* 
And yet some think it not improbable, from ibe 
sumptuous apartments, galleries, bencltes, &*~. 
that they were designed for other uses tnah mere* 
sepulehral monuments, which are commonly plain 
arched vaults ; perhaps for remplc$> as Dr. 9haW 
imagines ; for, as die whole Egyptian theology* 
was couched in mysterious emblems. anfd figures, 
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no places could be better contrived for the adyta 1 *, 
which had so great a share in their mysteries* Bed- 
sides, those chests which have been supposed tp 
have been the coffins wherein the bodies were de- 
posited, chiefly because they are about six feet 
long, the length of a man, may rather have been 
designed to enclose •some of the priestly vestments, 
or sacred utensils, or some of their idols, &c. espe- 
cially considering they are of an oblong square 
figure, and not narrower at one end, which was the 
common form of coffins $ and then the. depth and 
breadth of these, which is about three feet, are out 
of all proportion, as Dr. Shaw observes. How- 
ever, there is another reason to think these huge 
structures were designed for sepulchres, arming 
from the theology of the Egyptians, who not only 
believed the resurrection, but that, a* long as the 
body ertdared, the soul continued with it. Hence 
it was that they took so much care to embalm their 
fiead, in order to preserve them from corruption, 
that so the souls of the deceased might long remain 
about their respective bodies, npt to animate or 
quicken them, but only as attendants or guardians, 
umvilliog to leave their former habitations : And 
upon the same account they deposited them in the 
most durable buildings, endeavouring thereby, as 
for as tlmy were able, to render them eternal. 
. The reason why the Egyptians built these monu r 
ments, in a pyramidal figure, seems to have been, 
according to Mr. Greaves, because this is the most 
permanent form of structure, being neither over- 
pressed by its own weight, noruo subject to the 

* By this word is meant a secret or retired place in the 
pagan temples, where oracles were given, and into which 
none but the priests were admitted. 
! ' •' G-3 



sinking in of rain as other buildings. Add te th«) 
that they might thereby intend to represent ihcif 
deities, it being customary among the heathens W 
express the objects of their worship either by &&> 
lumiK fashioned like cones, or by quauri lateral obe- 
lisks, which are a lesser sort of pyramids, and of* 
which several -are still standing entire in different 
parts of iigypt. 

How these wonderful structures were built, ajid 
by what means the stones, especially those vast 
ones of the first pyramid, were .raised to such 
a height, has likewise been matter of much spe- 
culation.,. Herodotus, whose expressions ~, are a 
little obscure, supposes, that, when they had laid 
thy first range, they raised others thither from the 
ground, which formed the second row ; and, by 

. an engine placed upon that, they drew* up the 
stones that composed the third ; there J>etng as many 
engines as layers of stone, or else one that might 
be occasionally removed. Mr. Greaves imagines 
that they first buik a large tower? the height of the 
intended pyramid, to the sides whereof they applied 
the rest of the structure, piece after piece, like so 
many buttresses, which lessened in height till they 

*'Yame to the lowest degree. Socne have conjectur- 
ed, that the) took the advantage of building round 
a hill; if so, these pyramids were built with mJch 
less labour and expence than is generally imagined. 
In short, in a matter of such uncertainty, every one 
must be left to his own conjectures; but, as to 
tho^e already mentioned, they appear liable to va- 
rious objections : Nor does there seem any reason 
for endeavouring to lessen the difficulty of erecting 
thi'se prodigious structures, since the wealth of the 
Egyptian monarch*, and. the number of hands em- 
ployed., were undoubtedly equal to the undertaking, 
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though confessedly great and wonderful. — Diodo- 
rus tells us, (hat the number of men employed in 
•building the first orgreatest pyramid was 360,000; 
large bodtes of diem relieving one another at staled 
periods,.and alternately taking (heir turns- of rest 
and labour. It is agreed that twenty years were 
spent from the beginning to the finishing of the 
work ; and Herodotus adds, that in his time there 
was an inscription on the pyramid, declaring how 
much had been expended only in radishes, onions, 
and garlic for the workmen, being no less than six- 
teen hundred -talents of 6ilver, or about 400,000!, 
sterling ; from whence we may judge to what 
vast sums the whole ex pence must have amounted; 
At a small distance from the second pyramid 
stands a monstrous figure, usually called a Sphinx,* 
which the ancients- represented as having the head 
and breasts of a woman, the wings 'of a bird, the 
claws of a lion, and the body of a dog. This 
figure the Egyptians used in their hieroglyphics to 
represent a harldt, intimating the danger of being 
captivated With the beauty of a faithless woman, 
whom the fond lover in the'end finds as cruel and 
rapacious as a lion. Of this sphinx, however, 
there is little more to be discerned at present than 
from the shoulders upwards, being a huge bust of a 
woman, all cut out of the solid rock, except the 
upper part of the head, which seems to have been 
. a separate stone. Its height is ahnost thirty feet, 
and the breadth is much the same at the lower part 
of the neck, or beginning of the breast. It is fifteen 
feet ftom the ear to the chin, and we may suppose 
tlie other parts of the figure are proportionable ; 
but the sand is so accumulated round it, that one 
can but just discover the top of the back, wherein 
there is. a hole about five feet long, seventy-five 



feet (according to Dr. Pococke) from the hindef 
part of the neck, and thirty from the tail. Besides, 
this hole in the back, there is another on the top of 
the head, into which a full grown person may de- 
scend, and from whence it is supposed the artful 
priests used to deliver their oracles. Some travel- 
lers have also imagined, that there is a subterrane- 
ous communication from the sphinx to the largest 
pyramid 5 but this seems to be mere conjecture. 
This rock is dug away all round the sphinx to a 
considerable distance, which was undoubtedly em- 
ployed in building the pyramids. Pliny, makes 
mention of this sphinx, and tells us it was thought 
tp be the sepulchre of king Amasis, 

In the plain in which the last pyramids are plac- 
ed, are the famous catacombs or mummy-pits, of 
which travellers give us the following description : 
Those who have the curiosity to visit these pits,, 
where the njummies or embalmed bodies are depo- 
sited, are let down by ropes, into a kind of wells 
about four feet square, cut through a slaty rock, co- 
vered with sand, which, beipg moved by the 
wind, sometimes fills up these entrances. Some of 
the pits are twenty, or twenty-five, and others 
thirty feet deep ; but several of them are cased, as 
jar as the depth of the sand, with large ttnburneo! 
tricks. At the bottom there are horizontal pas r 
sages, which lead into .square rooms, where are 
found the remains, of embalmed booics, swathes 
scattered up and down, and sproetimes chests a no} 
coffins standing upright and entire, which ore made 
pf sycamore or Pharaoh's fig-tree, as we have al- 
ready observed, and have continued sound in these 
subterraneous apartments above three thousatu} 
years, notwithstanding the wood is spongy ano) 
porous to outward appearance. The top of the 
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coffin is^fflinoniy shaped like ahead, withaiace 
painted \ipoh It resembling a woman; the rest is 
on<f confhmed trunk, and the bottom is b^oad and 
flat, upon which it stands upright in the repository*. 
Most of theie coffins are adorned with hierogly- 
phics, and some of theft* are finely gilt af£ paint- 
ed, eithex with the figure or some tutelar deity, or 
that df the deceased. Little images of various kinds, 
som« of copper, dtbers of stone, are generally ranjf^ 
ed round the pedestals of the coffins, as if design*- 
ed for so man^ guardiangenii and attendants. Thfc 
bodies, upon opening the coffins, appear wrapped 
up in a'linen sbroud, upon which are fastened se- 
veral scroll, painted vt ith hieroglyphic characters, 
't*hese scrolls commonly run down the belly and 
*ides, Or else are fixed oh the knees* and legs.' Oh a 
Itind of Heatl-piece of linen, which covers the £ace, 
*he countenance of tne person is represented in 
£old, and the feet have also a covering of tb£ 
fcame, shaped like a slipper, and painted with hi- 
eroglyphics. Tlve whole body is swathed with fil- 
led, or narrow bandages of. linen, which are 
wrapped round ih such a curious manner, with so 
inany windings, arid so often One upon another, 
that it is supposed a corpse has seldom less than 
yt thoUsaind ells of filleting. "Those especially 
kboutfheltead a^id face are laid on with wonderful 
fieainess,' ihsbmxich that the shape of the eyes, nose, 
and mouth are plainly perceived. The breast is 
al$0, coveted with folds of linen richly gilt and 
painted; and sometimes we, see the figure of a 
woman with her arms extended, the wings of 
fowls, or other ornaments. 

It is to he observed, that the mummy-chests 
or coffins are not always of wood, some few being 
of stone ; and, of the wooden ones* sofne are made 
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of boards, and other boHowed out of one piece 
of timber. There are also some bodies that have 
po other coffins than pieces of linen gummed or 
glued together, which yet are as durable as those 
of wood or stone ; and there are others which 
have im coffins at all, but are wrapped up in reeds 
or branches of palm. These last, we may iimv- 

{ine, were the poorer sort of people, whose 'faniir 
es could not bear the expence of coffins; ai#J it is 
probable they were piled one upon another, where- 
as the coffins stood upright upon their pedestals. 

Some travellers make mention of several square 
jboxes that are found in these catacombs, usually 
painted with hieroglyphics, and haying upon their 
lids the figure of a hawk, a dog, or other animal. 
One of these boxes, they say, was originally placed 
< at the feet of each mummy, and contained 
various little instruments and utensils, denoting 
fhe trade or employment of the embalmed .person. 
But most of these have been carried away, as well 
ps the little images above-mentioned, which the 
people of Saccara sell to Europeans at an easy 
rate; for the Turks have little curiosity, and es- 
teem antiquities no farther than the value of the 
materials. 

' Amongst these repositories of human bodies, 
there is ope called the Pit of the Birds, about 
thirty feet deep, consisting of many handsome 
apartments, being the sepulchre of birds and other 
animals worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, 
which they, emfealmed and wrapped up with the 
greatest care, depositing them in earthen vases 
covered over and stopped close with mortar. 
The form of these vases or urn« is conical, and 
most, of them contain an ibis (a bird much reve* 
renced by tjie Egyptians, as we have already _ob» 
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served) Whefenf the bill, bbnes, ! *nd the vfery lea- 
ther* are ^refcrved to admiration. Dogs and other 
animals have been found' in larger Vases/ but at 
present they are rarely to be met with. 

Perhaps it will not be disagreeable to the 
reader, nor seem quite foreign to our purpose 
if to this description of the mummy-pits we sub- 
join an account of the Egyptian manner of era* 
balming human bodies,, by which curious art se- 
veral have been preserved entire through such * 
long succession of ages. For what we know on 
this subject we are chiefly indebted to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, who inform us, that among the 
ancient Egyptians the art of embalming, like othef 
trades, was professed by particular persons ; and 
when a corpse was brought to them, they showed 
the friends of the deceased several models or pat- 
terns made of wood, painted like an embalmed 
body, giving them also an account of the expence 
that would attend each manner of preparation ; 
for it is to be observed, that they had three differ- 
ent ways of preparing a corpse for burial, one 
of which was very expensive, amounting to up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
the second to about a fourth part of that sum, and 
the Charge of *he third was vefy little. 
* These matters being previously agreed on, the 
embafcrrers took the body, and, having drawn out 
the brains through the nostrils with a crooked iron 
instrument, they injected into the Vacancy a eer-< 
tain composition, which, at this dsty, upon open- 
ing the head of a mummy, appears of the consist- 
ence, colour, and smell of pitch, but something 
more fragrant. Then the scribe of secretary (as be 
was called) made a mark on the belly to deter- 
mine the length of the incision, which was made 



yiih a sjtyfp stone;, and the ml chines being d^mn. 
out, except (lie neai.L ami kidneys, were wa-k'ff 
with ralni-wine and aromatic 90*011 rs r ifli e b^Hy* 
was then fille^ with pounded myrrh, cr.s^io, and* 
qtljer, pdpriterous, p>u£i; and llu* incision being* 
sewe4 up, thy body was carefully anointed with 
oil of cedar for -above thirty days, orelse laid for 
mpre than twi.ee,. that ti^e i" nitre*. Seventy - 
Jays was the longest t?rae, which being expire^ 
tjfe whole bojijj wa^ washed agata. bound up ii\ 
swathes of fine lin^n, and covered with gums,, 
wluch the I}gyijtfiaq*usc:d instead of glue. All if vis 
vvas done with such inimitable art, that the body 
Was pot in the leas^t disfigured, the haJr remained 
on the browns and eyelids, and the person might 
even.be known by his countenance. The corpse 
Was then deli veredau the relation *, and, being eu- 
close4 in a coffin, t \yas deposit rf in a sepulchre, oj 
in suph catacqmbs as we hay e, already, described, 
The Egyptians,, however,, did. not always bury 
their dead iiv Wdiately after they were embajnjed/ 
but sbmetirnes, Vept them in their h#8ses t in magni- 
ficent apartjnepts, having. b^,th^s.^njeans, the^sa*" r 
ti&factiop ' of viewni^ th^lineAnients .of thejr apr 
cestorAj who d#4 sof^e, ag^s "before them; ani^ 
accoramg to J^uciah? who pretends to have beea 

% * DrvC «?«>.** ki#.Mw«r«m ftegalis Socictatis, $ of 
cxpipipu that the .Egyptians boiled their dead bodies ma» 
large cauldron^ with a certain kind of liquid baUarru 
His reason is, that', in trie mummies preserved in *f*e 
cotfeeffoo of ft*e Royal; Society, the katm has penetrate^ 
not enlyiithe' flestty parts, but even tbe very bone*, so 
tbat di^fr; %te aU b*ajefc ffltif.they had been hurflt.— -Tl^* 
Peruvians* it seenis. ha,$ ax\ effectual method of preserv- 
ing ."the bodies of their deceased yncas or. kings. Their 
main'seefcet is strp.pbgcd to *be in bnrying them in snerw^ 
and* afterwar^i . applying- • -a certain ! bitumen, memionej 
tyAcastt.' Avhickiwejvtitoemas oatlre asif^ey Jua ptirif 
*tiU alive. „ 
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an eye-witness of what he relates, they often 
brought the embalmed body of a friend as a guest 
to their (easts and entertainments. Necessitous 

E arsons, we are told, have sometime* pawned the 
xlies of their parents or brothers for money, but 
Biod#rus says it was reckoned the greatest re- 
proach not to redeem them, and those who neg- 
lected to do it were themselves deprived of 
burial. 

The method of embalming above described was 
the'most costly of any ; but those whose circum- 
stances would not admit of such an expence, had 
recourse to a more ordinary preparation. With* 
out cutting the body open, they injected into it, bj 
a pipe, a quantity of oil of cedar, laid it in nitre, 
and, after a certain term, they let out the oil by 
the fundament, which brought away with it the 
paunch and entrails. The third way of preser v- ' 
ing the corpse was only to cleanse the belly by in- 
jected lotions, and salt the body for seventy days ^ 
and tbit was practised by the meaner sort of 
people. 

The pyramids and catacombs are perhaps thef 
most remarkable curiosities of Egypt, and there- 
fore we have been the more particular in describ- 
ing them; but there are several other noble re* ' 
mams of antiquity, which mu>*t not be passed over 
in silence. Near the southern part of the lake of 
Motris, was situated the celebrated labyrinth, a 
structure which, ih the judgment of fierodotus, 
surpassed the report of fame, and was more won- ' 
derful tmur the pyramid* themselves. This mag- 
nificent pHe, the same historian* informs us, was 
ejected by twelve Egyptian kings, at a time when 
thie country was divided into'sp many different 
kingdoms, and, properly speaking, consisted of 

vol, vu. a 
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twelve pafaces, where^thepripecs. aad rna^si^cy. 
tf the wj»o]e nation used to assmbte.tb fcas< autf 
sacrifice, aad to delioecate abpiu; rnaMers^of, staler 
ajid religion, k-seems aUo to have^en^esknefl, 
as a panjheori, or universal temple of ,aU tne ^gjfpn! 
faW deitiev whjch vyete se^^at^ly yvorshipped 
jmtbe'jpQyuKm ', j 

* ^ Tfcfe vajt.ediiioe.nad .Iwe^y^haljs. which were^ 
vaulted, and bad an equal nuraDer'of doors oppo^, 
sjtetoeadiolhejvsi*operiiig'tot^^ 
to the souths The whole, . numbec dF , rooms in ; t* , 
vjas thipe- thousand, one half of tficm ataver., 
ground, and as many below; apd fye, passage* 
tbxoughoujt the,, building were a>n^iye4 to raeeJF, 
and cross each other with, so rjiuca .utfricacy, that 
a stranger was presently b^wiMerjec}. amongst 
them, r and unable to find his wa^oi^t without the*, 
assistance of a guide. H&»dotus tells *us that ha, 
Viewed all the upper rooms of this jaiby'rinlh, but 
was rjot permitted to see the subterraneous aparU 
nientsi because they .contained, the, sepulchres of 
die kings who built it, and of the sacredcrocodiles, . 
which animal was tlmpeculiar*deity:of Arsuioe, a * 
neighboiiiring city r . Tbfe. huge fabriq is said la. 
have consisted entirely of sjone, without any tim- 
ber, being supported by a, vast number of marble 
pillars, and, the- whole adorned wtylv excellent 
iculptures. 

. * The, superstition of the. ancient Egyptians is well 
Jctoown,. who extravagantly jvorshippetl the crocodile, 
the bull, the wolf, the dog, the cat, the baboon, the hawk; 
the ibis, and many other animals j almost every province 
and city having their peculiar deities. These animaJU 
were placed m their ,tempjes f maintained with great, 
Care and cxpence, and, after their death, were embalm- 
ed and deposited in tombs assigned them by the public* ' 
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■ Sd' great Was the fctreiigth of ;th?s 'tttrprfeintf 
"drttcttire, tforfTPfihy says it Was repiaimng ikh» 

Hays, after having stood tbfeevthou&nd sjX hun- 
dred years; and ev.en at present one ttia^*find sufc 
fitful td^ens 1 of Us anrient ir«\deur. At *a place 
eMfted Carrfoh, wiirch is undoubtedly the spot wherfr 
ftetabyrinth was'e'rected, there arc^evefal heaps 
6f ruins c^vbr^A^tthsandjIhitfabuofidairce of stone* 
scattered up an'd 'down f'and proceeding farther, 

we come to the remains of some ancitent buildings 
the largesVof whiefi, called the Castle df Carooiy 
is about r a hundred and sbfty feet long; arid eighty 
broad, supposed to have been the square pyramicj 
which Siratd speaks of at the end of the labyrinth. 
Here are" sotoe remnants of large marble pillars, 
which supported a vei'y rustic portico ajmost en- 
tirely destroyed; but through It our author passed 
into a* fine spacious hall, and beyond it three others 
successively, which are roofed with large tables <?f 
nnarble admirably joined together, and reaching 
across from *ohe Wall to the oiher. From these 
hails there are openings into ether rooms ujion a 
level with them, and from thence there are stair- 
cases tfr ascend in t£ those that were above, and td 
descend into those below^ *but most of the passages, 
as is reasonable to suppose, are now qboked up 
with sand and rubbish. What remains 'of this 
structure is about thirty- four'fe'et high, aqd there it 
£he appearance of a cornice running along if, 
though undoubtedly it was higher formerly. It 
seems to have been a fourth part of the irnier build*' 
ing, which probably had four fronts, with twelve] 
halls answering to them ; and this is almost evident 
from the ruins spread all round it to a considerable 
distance. ' * i 

h2 
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At at small distance to thfc pWtlrw^rd of CainMs 
th^ village of Baafbaft, seated oti ah artificial' emi- 
nence, on which is supposed to IhaVe stood the cfojr 
of Bii sir is, once celebrated tor its temple^dedicatea 
to Uii'; (here being the remains <>f a temple, the 
irj&terials*)f which seem to have been more cOstly 
than an)' in Egypt. From these ruin's the tempfc 
appears to 'havefneeri about a hundred fed: broacT f 
and two hundred long.' ' The ptitside of this edi- 
lice was of grey granite; and'the Inside, and co- 
lumns ; of red^, the capitals being adorned with the 
head of fsis. There seem to have been four rows 
of twelve columns each in the temple; but what is 
roost admired^ is the exquisite beauty of the' sculps 
tare with which it is adorned ; for, though the 
figures are only about four feet high, there appears 
something so fine and animated iii the mien of the 
-deities and priests, that exceeds imagination. But 
the natives who are entirely void of taste, are con- 
stantly employed in destroying these fragments of 
antiquity, and frequently cut the columns, in order 
to make them into mill-stones. 
] Near Cairo are also the remains of the ancient 
city of Heliopoljs, the Or of the Scriptures, a city 
famous for the worship of the Sun. At *he en- 
trance on the. west, !are the ruins of a sphinx of 
bright yellow marble ^ and, almost opposite to the 
gate, is an obelisk sixty-seven feet and a half high. 
The priests of this city were once the most famous 
of all Egypt for their skill tn philosophy and astro- 
nomy. At a little distance from the above obeli* 
is the village, of Matarea, where it is said t|je holy 
fcnifly * Isiy for some time/ concealed, when they 
came fnto Egypt ; and they add, that, being in 
danger from some wicked people, a Ifee opened* 



viuidibWHwJ^^ to,F*w*re^ami fbdfcr then*. 

x ii ho]{pw> ?w<W <-te RQCtcaiM Pharaoh** fig ; they 
^^Hiot^kp taw^yipiecfs of i* as sacred rejioka, 
^thougrj tfie jtomun C^thqlie* say thai the tree fcH 
vdown, a^ t v^ carried away by ih$ mcmisoi J*t 
jiwaferout ... L -> .„../ , - 
f J Qti the *Metof * ftieuotaro farther Id the south 
»ne «om« jrej»wtabi£ fntiquitie*. After aA ascent, 
which tyke* op two hours ttye tro. feller arrives at 
iSjgtftte, k^dingjtHo a great saloon,' supported by 
bex^Ji^J H Ur*J cut out ot avoiid roefc. The 
, saloon was adorned with paintings, jvhich «« SttU 
to be,di*Jing&Mied> and th© gold chat was em- 
ployed, glitters en all side*. There are openings 
to other apartment^ but they are filled up with 
* rubbish; and also an apartment abore the satooft, 
f which may be entered by climbing up on the out | 
tide* but jt'is smaller tJwiwthe firsts and, though il 
t he* no pillars, has been painted like tj» other. 

Farther to the south is Gaua4Uebnr; where art 

stilt to be seen the remains of a beautiful portico of 

• tempted consisting of eighteen pnHarj, in three 

rows; these have a singular kind of capital, and 

their shafts are covered wkh hieroglyphics ex** 

xruted ki a masterly manner. : This temple seeau 

. to have been extremely magnificent, not only 

jfepfnihe; aooje appearance of the portico, but front 

, the vast, fttgrte** ef which the wails were formed: 

Oneo(4hese Dr< : Poeecke found to be twenty-one 

4feetlong, eight broad*, and four deep; and «WK>- 

, tb#r thirty feet in ,ten$0i, and fire in breadth. 

Still fefther up the Nile was the city of Tentyra 
where the inhabitants paid their adoration, to VgoM* - 
pod kisj' and, from th# mnnv heaps of ruip$ §tft 
' " " ft* 



he 9ef}^ the city appears hjayjejbeen ofgreat^xn 
nt. The:principal readme*' Jbeautienll^ldingi 
e two gatesand four temptes. Tbegrea* tern pie apn 
:ar$ tp be that of lsis, which seeins ina/mana*tP 
itire. The, pillars are adorned with Jarge capw 
Is of the head of Lsis, each capital having taufc 
Des, one, on each side ; and over them are com^ 
rtments in bas-relief, finely execiMed, afid in:i? 
>ble taste. At the end of the grand -room aficr 
ur stories of hieroglyphics^ in seven .compare 
ents; each of whkh^has two or three hum*n 
;ures, but some of them are defaced. There *ne- 
ewbe four Torres of hieroglyphic* on the eufc- 
l.e; and before the ground was raised, there 
ere probably jive both within and without. At 
e south end are five colossal figures; and two 
are beautiful than the rest stand at each corner. > 
The ruins of the celebrated city of Thebes ace 
e most considerable in f Egypt ; and are generally 
iovyn by the name of the antiquities of lUixerine 
dCarnack, two villages seated in « the midst of . 
sseruins* The great city of Thebes extended 
i both ^sides the Nile, and w$s built, according ' 

some authors, by Osiris, and according to 
bers by Busiris II. who adorned k with ma^nifi- * 
nt buildings, and is said to have rendered it the 
>st opulent city upon earth. It was first called 
ospo!is, N or the city , of Jupiter, but afterward* 
tained the name of Thebes. According to Di- 
or us Siqulus, both this king and many of hu 
ccessors improved the city with presents of golct, 
ver, ivory, and a multitude of colossal statues-* 
d no other city was so adorned with obelisks of 
e entire stone. It had tour tgmples of amazing 
:e and beauty; the^ most ancient of which waa' 
rtee'n stadia m circuijiference, forty-five cubits in . 
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* Mg^ar«hhe*watt* tWenty-toarfeeHn thickness. 
Uihe buildings, be adds, have remained tilt modem 
fc*ries,] but the gold, sitter; ivory, ai«l prectoti* 
stone*, Were carried away by the" Persian* when 
Cannbyse* set hV'e to the temple* of Egypt. The 
. Persian* having" transferred this opulence tb Asia, 
and carrying artists with them from Egypt, erect- 
ed the magnificent palaces of Persepolis, Susa, and* 
others in Media* The riches of Egypt were then 
*© great, -that it is said, alter plundering ami burn- 
ing the cky, there were taken from the rums above 
three hundred talents of gold, and two thousand 
three hundred talents of silver. Of the tour re- 
markable temples mentioned by Biodorus, Dr. Po- 
•codce imagines, that which he* viewed was the 
same which that ancient historian mentions a* of a 
rnosj extraordinary sise, since its rums extend 
nearly half a -mile. This temple has eight grand 
entrances; to three of which were avenues of a 
great length, between sphinxes; two of these 
avenue* having sixty of these statues on each side. 
Having passed between these, at one of the en- 
trajicesour author came to four grand gates, at a con- 
siderable distance behind each other, in adirectiine 
with t{ie temple ;Jhey are about thiriy-hvelefet deep, 
a hundred aridity in length, and, before theground 
wa* raised, must have been from fifty to sixty feet 
high-. These gates are of a pyramidieaj twm: the 
first is of red granite, finely polished, and beauti- 
fully adorned en the outside with hieroglyphics, in 
four series, from the top* to the bottom 1 , and three 
on the inside; in each of which are the figures of 
two men, finely executed, and larger than lite. 

Farther on each side are colossal figures, about 
fifteen feet high, with hieroglyphics under them; 
and, in this last manuer, the other gates are adorn- 
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$d,; butwrftbouttbc compartments, On each sidfj 
of these gales, there also seem to have been colos- 
sal statues. The grand entrance to the west, whi; I? 
may be termed either a gate, or a front to lW 
great court before tjie temple, is extremely noble,, 
ifcough it has the greater! plainness anrl simplicity, 
and nearly resembles vv hut amung u* i* termed the* 
rustic; it is forty feet broad, ana the bottom 1$ a 
solid wall of that thickness.. In the front are, two 
atories of small windows, put the upper story is #o 
ruined, that, at a distance*, it has* in mai>y .parts 
the appearance of battlements* . Within this gate t 
is a large, open court, which has a terrace eighty * 
feet broad, and six feet above the ground, as jM* 
now raised; to which there were nrol^bjy steps U> 
ascend from a colonade on each side of this anti- 
temple. The pilJars of these cobnades have sauaee 
capitals, and on each side of the middle walk kq 
the inner part of the temple,, was a grand cobn^te 
of pillars above forty feet high, and eight feet in 
diameter, with large capitals. like vases,, wrought 
.withflgures In lines, At the farther end of this coloh- 
ade, are two mutilated colossal statues' of red gra- 
nite, with the heads broken off. . 
, .Notwithstanding the wall of the inner temple 
is greatly ruined, Dr. Pococke asserts that it has 
more grandeur aAd magnificence than any other 
Jbuiiding he ever saw. The door is very lofty, and 
yelf tu a just proportion; and the walls on each 
side nre adorned with hieroglyphics and figures 
of. men, in fix compartments, above nine feet 
high, and twelve wide; every compartment hav- 
ing the figures .of three inen. On entering the 
inner temple there appear sixteen rpws of pillars 
One way,, and eighteen another : those hi the twp. 
ipiaVUqjows a^e eleven feei in., diameter, aiidUie 
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Otters efghf, with capitals of scjuare stone. TnV 
temple was higher above the middle rows than 
in the other parts, and had a kind of windows 
Over the space between every two pillars, with 
twelve lattices of stone in each window. Every 
part of the temple, both within and without, is 
covered with hieroglyphics; and, on the outside 
r to the north, are the representations of battles m 
relievo, with horses and chariots, one of which is 
Hrawn by stags. On each side of the entrance 
into the east end of die temple, ia an obelisk sixty* 

• three feet four inched in height, and six feet square. 

• Farther to the east are two obelisks seventy-three 
feet high, and seven fret six inches square; but 
one ot them is fallen down. These obelisks are 
all of red granite, covered with hieroglyphics. 

In that part of Thebes on the west side of 
the river is a village named Gournou, where there 
wa very singular street; for the rocky ground, 
rising on each side of it, about ten feet high, has, 
on each hand, a row of rooms, some supported 
by pillars, without the least sign of raised build* 
mgs. Hence Dr. Pococke imagines that, in the 
earliest times, these caverns might serve as houses, 
and were probably the first invention after that of 
tents, when they might be contrived as a better 
shelter from the weather, and the coldness of tho 
nights: but it may at least, with equal probability 
be supposed that the use of caverns preceded that 
of tents, and that the latter were chosen only by 
those who for the sake of pasture, removed with 
their flocks, fVom place to place. 

Parsing through some other valleys where the 
mountains rise to a great height, our traveller came 
to a round opening like an amphitheatre; and as- 
cending it by a narrow steep passage, arrived at 



the sepulchres of the kings of Thebes, which 
tfre formed in therocffcs. Here are Jong galte/Je^ 
of passages formed under the mountains, out of A. 
close white freestone, that cuts like chalky arid li 
as smooth as the fitoest stucco work* There are 
generally four or five of these galleries one wfthol 
another, from thirty to fifty feet long, and from 
ten to -fifteen feet high, leading to a spacious room,. 
in which is the king's colli n, with his figure cut 
in relief, or painted upon it, at full length. Both 
the cielings and sides of the rooms are carved with 
Jiiero&lyphics of beasts and birds ; some of theni * 
minted, and almost as fresh as if they were but 
just finished, though they are undoubtedly above 
two thousand years old. One of these sepulchres, 
in particular, is most beautifully adorned with hie-, 
rogfyphics, cut in the stone, and painted. The 
ifitrartce, which has a descent, is, for thfrfeen feet^ 
open at the top; then, for eight 'feet more, thte 
deling inclines, answering to the descent under it. 
The hieroglyphics, carved on each side, are tlr*l 
m a kind of compartments next to tire cielings 
in the manner of a frieze. Below them are carved 
flgures, representing mummies; and under these 
rfre hieroglyphics divided by lines into different 
columns. In the middle of the deling are the fi- 
gures of men, with stars on each side. The king's 
tomb is of one stone of red granite, seven feet 
dine inches high, eleven feet eight inches ,Jong, 
afrid above six broad, the cover being made to shut 
into it. The figure of the king is cut in mezzo 
relievo, with an hieroglyphic inscription ; and the 
room is adorned with different columns of hiero- 
glyphics. In a large room belonging to another' 
of the grottoes, is the statue of a man with a seep-' 
Ate ih hfs v hand, and on the cieling is painted * 
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large figure of a man/holding a particular kiiid of 
sceptre, fni wings covering hi? whole bojdy^and; 
Hanging lower than his feetT On each side. of th». 
entrance r ar? four men of gigantic, stature, cut, 
iA stone, with the heads of fcawjks and ojJ^er 
iniiua|s. 

There axe like wise two very extensive arjart-^ 
Agents on the south side of these mountains ; in 
one of them is a descent of ten steps to a spacious 
area qur, in. the rock, wWcli leads to a room sup- 
ported, by square pillars, also cut out of the solid 
rock; and beyonp! it is a long room supported by 
pillars on eacn side. The apartments are adorned 
with hieroglyphics, but they are in some places 
black,, and scaled, as if damaged by fire. 

To the south-east are the ruirvsof a large tem- 
pie; and, at a distance from it, the remains of a 
pyramidal gate, and of a colossal statue broke off 
«apout the middle. The part fallen dowjvii twenty*, 
one feet broad at the shoulders, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the neck is eleven feet, 
and the ear is three feet in length. In. the first 
court of the temple> are two rows Qf square 
pillars, on each side of which is aMatue, with 
the head broken off. In a second court are the 
remains of two colossal statues sitting; they are of 
black granite, and the head of one or them, which 
lies on the ground, in three feet five inches . long. 
A great number of pillars belonging to the temple 
are still standing,. and many others are destroyed. 
There are two sorts of pillars in Jhis edifice, one 
more beautiful than the other* At a distance their 
thickness and solidity gUe them a noble appear* 
ance; and, on approaching them,, the eye is enter* 
tailed with the. hieroglyphics, and, on a neaf^ 
abroach, their colours have a fine effect/ Thi» 
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sort of painting has neither shade nor degradation : 
the figures aire encrusted with it like painting is 
enamel ; and according to Mr. Norden, it surpasses, 
in strength, every thing he had seen of the kind, 
being superior in beauty to mosaic work, with 
the advantage of being more durable. " It is sur% 
prising to see,*' says he, '* how the gold, ultra- 
marine, and other colours, have preserved their 
lustre -to the present age." 

Fronting the Nile at a considerable distance 
from the temple, are the colossal statues of Memnon, 
consisting of a man and woman in a sitting posture, 
both of them fifty feet high from the bases of the 
pedestals to the top of their heads. They are 
seated upon stones fifteen feet high, and as many 
in breadth; but the back part of each stone is 
higher than the fore part by a foot ajid a half; 
and they are placed on plain pedestals two feet 
high* The statue to the north has been broken ^ 
off in the middle, and been bail^tfp with five tiers 
of stone, but the other is of one single stone : the 
iee( nave the toes broken off, and the features are 
mouldered away by time. The sides of their seats* 
are covered wkh hieroglyphics. On the pedestal 
of the statue, which has been broken, is a Greek 
epigram ; arid on their insteps and legs are several 
Greek and Latin inscriptions; some of these epi- 
gram* in honour of Memnon, but most of them are 
the testimonies of those who have heard his 
sound: one of them being the famous statue of 
Memnon, which* at the first and second hour, k 
is pretended, uttered a sound, occasioned by the 
rays of the sun striking upon it. At a small 
distance are the rums of several other statues, par* 
ticuiarly one of yellow granite, almost entire, and 
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twelve feet in length from the thigh to the top of 
the head. 

At Luxerein, which as hath been observed, is 
also a part of the ancient Thebes, are the remains 
ef a large and magnificent temple, called by Dio- 
dorus the sepulchre of Osymandas : it is seated 
en the east side of the river to the south of the 
antiquities just described. The objects which 
first excite attention pn approaching it, are two 
obehsks, probably the finest in the world, 
being at present sixty feet high, and might have 
been seventy or eighty, the ground being much 
raised.- The hieroglyphics extend in three co- 
lumns down each side, ajpd the granite has per- 
fectly retained its polish, which is as fine as can 
be imagined. On the top of each side, a per- 
son sits on a throne, and another offers him some- 
thing on his knees. At a small distance is a py ra* 
midal gate tvrohundred feet ^ong, and at present 
fifty-lour above the ground, with a colossal statue 
on each side, which rises thirteen feet and a half 
above the surface of the earth, though the shoulders 
are only three feet and a hair above the ground. 
In the front of the pyramidal gate are windows 
and sculpture, particularly a person seated on a 
throne holding out oi;e hand, in which he has a 
staff or sceptre, surrounded byothers in suppliant 
postures. On the other side is repiesented a man 
in a car, galloping and shooting with a bow, and 
followed by many chariots, within the gate is 
a court almost filled with cottages, with some pil- 
lars that once formed part of a colonade, beyond 
which was another gate now in ruins, that open- 
ed into another c ourt, in the middle of which wai 
a large and beautiful altar, and the history of the' 
king cut all round in the walls. The pillar* k» 

VOL.Vil. k 



t^is^cQUJckRTC ft>rty feet rjtgfh, but; th* r w©rkfB4hft 
capitals, instead of being in relief, is only <u*t o# 
in lines. ?he w.alls -of the rooms areado^ied wilft 
sculpture* anujng which, a deity ,is ; represented 
carried in a kind of boat, by eighteen, men, pr«» 
ceded and followed by a person holding a particd* 
lar kind of ensign. Here ate also a person siU 
ting and another kneeling to biui, with instnw 
ments of music; a man leading lour bulls with 
a String, and some men kneeling with the head* 
of hawks. * 

There are many other ruins farther up <tba 
$fl\e; particularly at Ksne are the remain* o£. m 
magnificent temple closed on three aides, WW* 
twenty-four pillars in the fronts that seem weU 
preserved, and# as well as the temple itself as© 
covered with hieroglyphics. It is remarkable that » 
among all the pillars of this . temple, there is not 
one capital that resemble.* another 5 -for though 
the proportions are the same, the ornament* are 
4 i ffe rent ;, .About three miles from this, temp^ *i 
another which Df. Pocpcke supposes to.be 4kf> 
temple of Pallas at .Latopplis, where both ihafc 
•goddess and the fish Lotus were w^r shipped* 
There are here also several different kinds of cat 
pitals, some of whish jresembie die Corinthian 
but have a, very flat relief. This . structure ie 
likewise adorned with hieroglyphics, and JthftcM*. 
> ing, which is still standing, is embellished with A> 
variety of animals, painted in very beautifol ca^ 
lolmirs ; and among them is a man sitting in » 
fcind of boat, with a circle round.him. " ... i 

At Etfou, where once *taqd $he cjkyoi AppK 
ltoopotis is a noble temple, which was dedicate^ 
to Apollo ; and a grand pyramidal gate, which *h% 
^Jirkjjia^ con vqjted into tutitaddL - , - 
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* At tii€'v\ffage ofCbiAotnbo; stitf fkrtlier H& 
^^soatfo, : ar« setose beatrttftd ruins, which if it 
impossible fed 1 a curious traveller to view without 
gfrefet tfatisfeetion. A neMe' butl&ng rests upon 
twfcnky-thr ee we;Jl wrdught pillars, attorned with 
hierdgtypMcs. The stories that coyer the top, arfc 
ctfa^rodigioassixe, and the pillar* above twenty- 
feuf feet Iit circumference ; bat part of the build- 
ing- rs t>mfered wkb earth, *nd three quitters of 
tlie pillars are -under groutnd. 

Farther wp the Nile is the island Elephantine, 
hi which was a small chy of the same name. In 
Ae midsfcof the inland are the remains of a mag- 
ftfcficent gate of red granite finely adorned with 
Meroglyphics ; awl among- otherbuildings is an 
fcncieht ediftce still' called the temple of the ser- 
pent Cnuphis, though covered whh earth on the 
fop, as weft a* on the sides. 
- Farther to «he sotrth is the whmd ofPhiloe, 
**ftieh h hfgh> but of small extent. Diocbms 
seems to*jnsinuate, that none but the priests were 
permitted (aland, on account of the sacrednes* 
iff the place ; accordingly the whole island ap- 
pear^ to have been walled round, somewhat in 
the manner of a modern fortification. Tlie tem- 
ple of the Kawk is built with free -stone on the 
west -side ofaihe island; and in the court of the 
temple, which is' of great length, is* a r6w of pil- 
fers on- each side, adorned^with a variety of capi- 
tals.. .BeyOffld thit is.an inner court, in which ar6 
fceatatiRd pillars, with capitals wrought in bass 
reKef, ivith some thing like leaves and branches, 
a&ove which the head of isis appears On each of 
IhefcuT sides. .. . 

^"On tile outside t>f this inner couft, : are large 
colossal figure*/ dn the soutfc *fcte of £ gte A pfi 
12 
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ramktal gate. At the entrance to breast & .*f 
each 1 side an obelisk ofTedgi^h^andwaseask 
of them a lion. Between ]bbe west sideof ths 
grand area and the watery is only a namw ter-? 
race, with doors to it from the portico* aad tb& 
whole ends at the water &> the south with a 
parapet wa!|, at which are two obeJiak* raised o% 
their pedestals. Here the island rises. twenty ©f 
thirty feet above the water, affording a prospect 
to rocks of granite, where, the IS ile turning* 
those rocks terminate the view" in a most agree- 
able and romantic manner. To the east o4 ihia 
structure is the temple of lsis, which is an oblong 
square building, open on all sides * where thm 
capitals of the pillars, which have some re$euvr 
blance to those ot % the Corinthian order, may ha 
reckoned among the most beautiful in Egypt.. 

Alexandria was once equal to the greatest 
cities in the world, not only for its noble wails, 
but for the number of its magnificent edifices, and 
the opulence of its inhabitants* lis present con* 
rikion, however, is very despicable, .being flow 
so far ruined, that the rubbish in many places 
overtops the houses. The famous tower of 
Pharos has Jong since been demolished, and a 
castle caHed Puritfon, built in its place. ' The 
causeway which joined the island to the conti- 
nent is broken down, anil its place supplied by * 
stone bridge *>f several-arches. Some parts of th^ 
old Walls, however, are still standing and pre-, 
sent us with a master- piece of ancient masonry n 
They are flanked: with large towers, about tw*$ 
hundred paces distant fnwn each other, wUfc 
small ohes in the middle*" In the lower part 
of each of the towers is" a large square hall, 
whose root is supported by thick cokuao* «i 
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^elmte* Imwble^ ohdittbovfe <fcis «?e s^vttret 
tpsttmettti, 'suftneunted by platforms of more 
AfaNi^wtfehty pares square. The aacient cisterns 
or feiteriroirs, wfrich wercbunVuiiier the whol$ 
ttwnttt receive the •waters* of the Nilte, are air 
ftosk 5 entire, antf 1 still serve for the same pur- 
pose; *fter <a ktose *A % more than: two; thousand 
Jt»ar*, • <? - • . .' J .- *. • 
* 'Near the' coast, and toward -the eastern ex* 
tfelnity of the crescent' fcrrned by the new port, 
appear two obelisks, which by general consent are 
denominated Cieopntfa^NtxtUe^ though* it does 
not appear that they really, owe their existence to 
that qtieeu of Egyp*. ; One of these obeliks is 
still Upright upon its base ; the other is thrown 
dtiwri, and' almost btrtieM-it! the sand. They are 
of Thebaic stoilfe, -coveted a with hieroglyphics, 
arid measure about sixty feet high by seven feet 
square at the base. ■ * ' 

At a -small distance from these obelisks stood 
flfe' patece of' the kings of -itfgyyt, and some superb 
Vestiges of its ancient grantteur still feinarn. Here 
ii, in fact, an inexhaustible quarry of granite and 
marble, which thie present Alexandrians disho- 
nour; by employing them with common materials 
in the construction of their houses. Excavations 
pi little depth made in this spot, are said to afford 
tfiedafs arid engraved stones more abundantly 
thfcn any 'other part of Alexandria. 
" Towai-d the gate of Rosetta, ate frve columns 
of" marble, on the spot tbrmerly occupied by the 
ttorticdes of the Gymnasium. The rest of the co^- 
ftrriade, the de&ign T of which was discoverable a 
hundred years agobyfciaiftet, has sineebeen de- 
stroyed by the*' barbarism <*f the Tutfks, 
^WtH^at^s«engag(ki s (he!att«ntk)i^of travtefc 
j 3 
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Ier%-i& the,,ptlfer of ^rop^f! W Hi '4* jgj^neH^ 
ca!led> situ;Ued about a quarter rf a : league 1 ft&m. 
Uie soaitanigato. it is compose4 of* ted gf^nfte. 
The papiul i« Corinthian, ^riiatheiited f y&ti 
palm leaves, and not indented* The shaft- aM 
the upper member of the iane are $f -otic? j>tece, 
ninety feet long r andttine m^liamet^r: 1 The bfetie, 
which is a square block «f inarble shfcty fest £a 
cir<^mfeeuce,T€st^ont*aiay^^^ktorte,boUftd 
together with lead. The w+iote column 'ii a hftfa- 
dred and fourteen feet hi|^ l&rtectfy well 1 po- 
lished, aiid only a httl**hr\^jfed6ti thfc eastern 
side. *, . ■. \,,. ; \ -,.".«' , "; v; - ■ ! - ; 5 * 
. Nothing can equal ~<fce majesty of this toiatftt- 
incut; seud from ^.distajDCtJi itbVertops trfe^t6f*n> 
and serve* as a signal fp£ **&sets;>arid on a riea&r 
approach, it prodace* an astoffishment mibgle'd 
w i th awjg. : One caiw never * be trr ed v with *fl- 
miringthe beauty oi the capita!, the lengthbf 
the shaft, and/the Extraordinary sirnplicitv ot (he 
pqdestaf ; although the latter has bear* rather da- 
maged by the instruments of traveller? who w<e?e 
anxious to possess a relick of this antiquity ; ataSd 
one of the volutes of the cohimn was immatiire^r 
brought down in the year ' 1?8I, by a pratfk of 
some English Captains, "which is thus related by 
Mr- Irwin >. • r , : ' 

u These jolly sons of Neptnne had been push* 
fng about the can on board one of the ships iritfm 
harbour/ until a strange freak entered into one of 
their braips* The eccentricity of the thought 
occasioned it immediately to-be adopted, and its 
apparent impossibility was but a spur for the put- 
ting it into execution. The 4>oat was ordered, 
*od with proper implements for the atteiftpt, these 
^nAernnisiiig heroes pushed ashore/ to drink a 
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,:^tj^j4iot f ^y^fr^wci« aiKTjnany oontrivaticefr 

^^j^fC|po^^'to ( ^t'ompiibh the desired ;poifrt. 

-J|^|t l^jrfebpt|r,Jwa* L vai«i mid they ^ began tooV- 

L *»JW>#* s^qess,iv*heinhe genius • who struck: <oiit 

# ^^V<rfkhappi<yjiugg^ttAth6 means of per low*- 

,.«W»fc r A«a>^ ( yiHM»:diip*teiwd *>abecity tor^a 

cPHW Vlfa /J]he,j^b*tartts/we$e by this time 

t> WMfise4 #i mk& w** going ibrward, and flocked 

ir^ crowds to be, witnesses of . the address and 

..boldness of the English* The governor of Alex- 

j ; a&dria was told that the*c teamen Were- about to 

pull down Pornpey's pillar. JJut whether he gave 

&&f) credH Hw jtkritj respect to the Roman 

wa/rioa, or to tha Turkish government, he left 

tbem to themscjv!es,and. policy .answered, that 

- the English were too great patriots to injure the 
rcroaji* of t'oinpey.v Jfeleknew little,, however, 

,- of the, disposition oi the people who were engaged 
in this undertaking, for had the Turkish empire 
jose in opposition, it would not perhaps at that 
moment have deterred them; The kite was 
bffougM* wid flown so directly over the pillar, 
that when it fell on the other side, the string 

- lodged upon the capital. The chief obstacle was 
now overcome. A two-inch rope was tied to 
©oe end of the string, and drawn over the pills* 
by the end fo which the kite was affixed. By this 
jope one of the seamen ascended to the *©p ; ari«l 

, 4n less than an hour, a kind ofshrowd was con- 
structed, by whieh the whole company went 
upy and drank their punch amid thesshouts of the 
astonished multitude. To- the eye below, the 
capital of the pillar does not appear capable of 
holding more than oim, man; upon, it ; but **«r 
seamen found it ceuW contaitt^ooiless.lbani.ei^ht 
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perteat -very conveniently* U is a^tonisfetfig**- , 
jthat no accident befel these madcaps* in a sittiatiei* - 
so elevated, that would have* turned a jandmai* ** 
giddy in bis sober sense* 'The only detriment > 
which the pillar lecetved- was the los& of tfee* 
volute before-mentioned ; which came dt*wn with > 
a thundering sound, and was carried to (England* 
by one of the capl»ms,as\» present to a lady who* ■ 
commissioned him lor a piece of the pillar. Th# r 
discovery which they made amply compensated 
for this mischief: as without their evidence, the' 
world would net haw knowai at tins hour; that < 
.there was originally a status on this pillar/- one. 
foot and ancle of which are still remaining. * Tb* 
statue must have been or a. gigantic size, to have 
appeared of a man's proportion at so great at* 
height" . ,; 

Thaw are circumstances in this stony whtefe - 
might give it an air of fiction, were it not demon *■ ». 
strated beyond all doubt. Besides the testimonies 
of many eye* witnesses the adventurer* them*' 
selves have left a token of the tact by the initada - 
of theif names, which are very legible in black 
paint, just beneath the capital.- 

Learned men and travellers have made many •' 
fruitless. attempts. to discover in honour of what-; 
prince this stately > pillar, was 'erected ; for not* * 
withstanding its eommoa - appellation, it could; 
not have been raised to 'the memory of PompeyV 
as neither Strabo, nor Dtodortis Sicukts hav4 i 
spoken of it Abulfeda in his "description of s 
Egypt/' calls it the pttor vfSmoeru*. And hkto*y< 
informs us, .that this emperor, visited the city of • 
Alexandria; that he granted a senate to its *■- 
inhabitants, wto until that time^ under the sub- '" 
jectioA «f * stngie Houmbv magistrate, bad lived : 
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without any national council ; and that he chflftgi 
ed several laws in their iavour>— This column^ 
therefore, fcd. Salary concludes to hav3 been 
erected by the inhabitants as a mark of their 
frsattiude to Sevens. And in a Greek inscription 
row half effaced, but visible*** the west skte 
when the sun shines upon it, he' suppose* the 
name of Severn s to have been preserved^ He 
lurther observes that this was not the oniy monu- 
ment erected to that emperor, by the gratitude 
oQbe Alexandrians, for there i* still in the midst 
of the ruins o( Antinoe, a magnificent pillar, the 
inscription on which, is still remaining, and proves 
that it was dedicated to Alexander Severn*. - It 
has/ however, been lately asserted that the above 
mentioned inscription on what is vulgarly called 
!Pompey\s pillar has been decyphered ; and proves 
that the column was erected in honour of- Diocle- 
tian, by the then prefect of Egypt. 

On the south- west side of the city are situated 
the catacombs, or ancient bursal places of Alex- 
andria $ and although they cannot be compared 
to those pf the ancient Memphis, which the Arabs 
will not permit to be visited, in order to make 
the better market of their mummies, yet it is 
probable, as the method of embalming was the 
same, that die form of these catacombs only differ 
Si* their proportions. , Baron de Tott observes, 
that " nature not having furnished this part of 
Egypt with a ridge of rocks like that which runs 
parallel with the Nile above Delta, the ancient 
inhabitants of Alexandria could 6nly have an 
imitation, by digging, into a bed of solid rock J 
and by this, weaus they formed Necropolis or the 
*' city of the dead/V- the excavation is from! 
thirty to? forty ieet wide, and two Ipind rjeddojeg ; 
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'apd is terminated by genlie dexHivities. at. e*ci| 
end. The two sides', cut perpendicularly, can? 
tain several openings, about ten or twelve feet is 
width and height, which lorm, by their different 
branches, subterraneous streets- One of these, 
which curiosity ^ms disencumbered, from tji4* 
sand and rubbish that render the entrance of others 
impassable, contains no mummies, but only th^ 
places they occupied. The order in which they 
were ranged is still to be seen. Niches, about 
twenty inches square, sunk six feet horizontally, 
narrowed at the bottom, and separated from each 
other by partition* in the rock, divide into check-* 
ers the two wails of this subterranean vault. . 
From this disposition it is natural to suppose, thai 
each mummy was. introduced with the feet fore* 
most into the cell intended for its reception ; and 
ttrnt new streets were opened in proportion a* 
these dead inhabitants of Necropolis increased/' 

In the cattle of Cuico they pretend to sh6w the ~ 
very prison in which Jotepb was confined ; and, 
there is a well called Joseph's, which traveller* 
represent as a great curiosity. It takes its name, 
not fronjj the patriarch Joseph, as is generally 
imagined, but from a grand vigier who had th9 
direction of the work about seven hundred years 
ago. It is dtig through the natural rock,- the stone 
being soft ; and has a stair-case that goes winding 
round it, above six feet wide, the rock being at 
least half a yard thick between this passage and the 
well, which prev«r;U people from felling. Holef 
are cut at proper distances, to let in the light, and* 
the descent is very easy, each step being about six 
inches high, and live feet broad ; but the place it 
30 clogged witb-dkMha^the steps are scarce per^ 
ceiyabk. Ti}u$ jyft d^pgtpdjto the l?ottoa\ p^ |fsa£ 
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Jirsft pj#t of the well, which is a*htmdred and -fifty 
feet deep, when, turning a little to the right, we 
enter a chamber cut out of the rock, where oxen, 
fcy means of wheels, raiae the water from the lower 
part of the well to the bottom of the upper part, 
from whence it is drawn to the top by otlier oxen 
above. This lower well is not so wide as the 
former, and the descent is difficult and dangerous* 
{he stairs being narrow, wet, and dirty, and no 
partition between them and the well. It is a 
hundred and twenty feet deep, which added to the: 
ether number roaike two hundred and seventy v 
but travellers differ in their computations, some 
making the number much greater* This weH is 
never empty, being probably lower than the bed 
of the Nile ; hut the water is brackish, and there- 
fore not fit to drink ; however it serves for com* 
mon uses, and is distributed in pipes to different 
parts of the castle. 

A supply of better water is brought to the 
castle from the river itself, by an aqueduct which 
makes a grand appearance, though uniformity has 
not been observed in building it, the arches atitt 
piers being of different dimensions. At the north 
end of Old Cairo is a magriificest hexagonal buHd- 
ing, said to have been erecteo^by one of the Ma- 
meluke kings of Egypt. On the outside of k 
there is an easy ascent for the oxen to go up, which 
turn the wheels whereby the water is raised to the 
top of it from the reservoirs below, hlto which it i* 
let from the Nile by a channel cut for that purpose. 
Kve oxen, and the same numher of wheels, are 
employed in drawing up the water, which runs 
into a large bason, and from thence into the 
aqueduct that conveys it to the castle. The arches 
ef this aqueduct are about three hundred, Dr. 
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Pocbcke says ! t\v& f hand red and eighty-nine, but ^ 
others varyVfom these computations'." 

At a little distance from 'the castle ij? a knxfr 
of suburb called Carafra, where there isa'spaci- * 
* ou* bury i rig-ground, and some magnificent tombs *- 
covered with ctijjolas, supposed to be the monu- 
ments of Egyptian kings, or of the caliph s ? tbe^ ~ 
Relations of Mahdtnet, who conquered Egypt." 
The people have a great Veneration ror these touibF, 
and wit! nbt 'permit either Jews Or Christians to' .' 
pass by them withbur alighting from' their asses, as 
a sign of respect. They Were fbrmeriy endowed" 
with' large Yeventaevfor the entertainment 6l pil- 
grims that came to visit them \ but the greater pexl" 
of that 4ncoirie*has been taken away by the avarice 
of the *bashasi and niost of the edifices are gone* ' 
to deqiy, and lie qtrite neglected. Caraflfa was 
anciently a * tort of University fbr the study 1 of Jaw 
and divinity, and had a vast number of colleges' 
and convents; but' great part of it is now in 
ruins. - » 

The Jews' have a synagogue at Cairo, remark-" 
able for it* ttrtticjufty, \t being built, 'according to" 
their account; about sixteen hundred vears ago; and' . 
they have a tradition that* the spot where they usu- 
ally read the taw was honoured with the presence 
of the prophet jereitiiah. They nave abundance 
of ancient manuscripts, and among trie 'rest 'inly 
pretend to hfcveotie of their law written by tic 
hand6fEara; who having, as* they say, omitted: 
the name of Godorttof reverencewherever, it sfiou'd^ 
have been written, found ih« vacancies miraculously 
filled up-tbe day after it Was finished. Thi maim-' 
script ; tfoey - ^(eew so saered Hliat mibod y is per- , 
njitte* to 'tittfc&StJ and ft* 1 is- kept in a iiichcnine' 



•r fajpfe* from the ground, before which a c 
tain is drawn, and lamps are continual lyiburnin 

$n>be vicinity of Aboukir the ground is strew 
with rujn.v wbicU.o$er many Interesting obj< 
to the view pf , a contemplative .traveller; i 
troni what lies on the surface "it may be reasona 
supposed that more valuable relics might 
discover e4, if permission could |>e obtained to 
th«re; but researches of .this nature are at 
lutely forbidden, among an ignorant and sup 
Mitious people, who have no idea of any ot 
riches than gold, arid .who cannot conceive that 
inspection or acquirement of monuments of aruho 
induce foreigners tp travel ovej: their, country. 

M. Sonnini tells us, that he saw several grat 
columns at this place, which were extremely be 
til ul, but fallen to the ground; their snails w 
fluted, and of one piece, although of astonish 
magnitude} the capitals were of the finest wo 
manship. A Jew drogueman told our travt 
that he remembered one part of these coluii 
standing, and also a large arch which formed the > 
trance, to a subterranean cavern $ but that tiie i 
lives had. destroyed it for the sake of the stun 
which they em ploy £d in . their buildings, or 
repairing iJie dikes, erected to confine the s 
The/i?. stilj remained the openings to some si 
tertapepus avenues, buiU of brick, and io^oleraj 
preservation; but, they .were all choked up w 
rubbish/,, The.se . majestic _ ruin*, are, by t i 
inliabitants o,^ Aboukir,, denominated the " C 

Of Ph^f|K)l\^ 

. On ; ; tjw ;^ea shore axe ohservable th$ fi*tf>< 

lion^ of a<y#ry large, regular building, iu i 

midst <>f which is. a. cavern leading to -the s| 

where ruin v may be seen at a great distant 

vox., vn. k 



a <Mfctrrostence which <ppe*eit bill heYe, a* infihktif 
other plattes, the sea has made considerable" 7 er* 
4 ©roacbtttewta , Blocks of granite* of diflereat forms. 
It* in heaps by the AJe ef these rewamsof ant**, 
quity * and m the andst of then* is a colossal -sta^ 
tne • «# * woman rluied atr iw Iswglh, bW it is throw* 
down and somewhat mat hated. ' BjMhe #ide> of 
Hits stateelhere is a large mutilated figure of a 
sphinx, the pedestal of whieh* A ehclrwavtriihf 
bieroglyphtcsY almost entirety effaced. 

« &*ch/' says' M. Sbnnim, " are the remains of 
* celebrated city founded by the Greek*, and 
ea&beUiabed with the ttfost sublime and- beaotifoi 
works of art. A magnificent teniae, of which 4 
the granke columns, now thrown doWh, probably 
formed a part, had been consecrated to Serapis. 
Foreigners retorted thither in crowds, attracted 
rather by the pleasures they could enjoy in l&e 
cityy tban to offer sacrifice to the god. The attec* 
lions of the situation, the beauty of the climate, tkb 
deHeacies of the table,* and the general affluence 
of the people, all concurred to render CanopUs the 
jnostenchaiitmg retreat "; btrt dissipation' had there* 
attained ft* highest piteh; rkentiousness knew no 
bounds and in a word, this could no longer be* 
the retreat of a sage.-*-Excess of luxury and a; 
general depravity of manners, are the certain, pre- 
cursors of the, approaching fall of states, and ot the 
degeneracy of the people. Ganopus is yo rnefd. 
The descendants of ttsibrmer inhabitants are mene 
barbarian** 3 the Nile now cfemetf its refreshing 
moisture to a depopulated soil ; the plains are be* 
come parched deserts y and no part of the mow^ 
aients of its' magnificence, have retained eithe* 
; their place or tlieir position; all is overthrown e* 
destroyed j an4 the itac* pwud and' ddightfui 
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^annpus exists rix> longer, but in/ the- memory of 
ppfcw." 

;Psm>poKt And Cnemaus ar* tke seine eita under 
#o names, the one of which is Greek, toe other 
Egyptian ; and the Egyptian name stitt subsists 
under that of Eclmimm. Some retaaiiurof the mneient 
city are yet to be seen to the eastward, and near 
the wall* that -surround the modern town* One 
^f ihe roost striking objects k an enormous mass 
of white calcareous stone, bearing on one of its 
fides a Greek inscription, but part of the stane k 
concealed in the ground, and the inscription h 
ahttost entirely effaced. Underneath tbeuncovenad 
part of this large block, the earth is excavated, a*4 
affitrds a view of the paintings with which the 
tutder suriaoe is covered; In the middle is dis- 
tinguishable a sphere with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac j the colour which ban best withstood the 
Corroding tooth of time is an azure bkie j the other 
colours are scarcely visible. 

By the side of thh? Week is to be seen another, ^ 
but of a smaller si*e, and almost entirely covered 
with earth. A Kttle fertber, the rums of an an* 
eient edifice are to be observed, and several large 
stones,«miltr to those above mentioned exhibit the 
remain* of paintings and hieroglyphics ; but no 
part of the general plan is now distinguishable. 

An ancient mosque in this neighbourhood is 
•tilt regarded as an object of veneration by the 
Coptic Christians, who assert that it has beea 
bunt upwards of a thousand years. In this, how- 
ever, they are certainly mistaken ; for although the 
edifice is much dilapidated in every part, its con* 
' attraction sufficiently demonstrates (that it is net 
the workmanship of a period when buildings 
possessed greater solidity. Th^ temple is ver? 
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spacious, and ha* several entrances ; ils periphery 
i* lighted by a line of contiguous windows. The 
interior is a large and naked enclosure; but the : 
small granite pilfers by which it is supported, andf 
which were taken from among the ruins of Pano- 
pol is, excite admiration. 

•• At some distance below the village of Iagnbuss, . 
a considerate ; space of gtpund is covered with 
ruins wbicH dfe supposed to indicate the 'site of the 
ancient city of Taua. Columns of granite may 
here be seen lying prostrate oh the earth, arid some 
magnificent vaults of brick still remain in tolerable 
preservation. The barbarous inhabitants- of the 
neighbourhood are continually loading tnefr camels 
¥fiith the large bricks which they obtain by de- 
molishing these vaults ; and in pursuing this>pfan of 
devastation, they daily find medals, statues,- and 
other fragments of antiquity ; but slaves to an ab- 
surd fanaticism, they instantly break in pieces all 
the statues, because their law prohibits them from 
the possession of alt sorts of pictures and Images. 
At this place M. Sonnini purchased the following 
articles. — 1 st. A porcelain idol, representing a cat 
sitting, three inches two lines in height; it was , 
covered'with a greenish enamel; but the two hind 
tegs were broken off. 2d. A bust of a vfromah, 
whose head dress had been perforated, that it 
might be worn as an amulet; this was four inches 
three lines in height ; of a reddish colour, and with- 
out any enamel. 3d. A head of a woman un- 
known, of the same reddish earth as the preced- 
ing. 4th. Two small marble figures of children 
strangely muffled up, and resting on a dolphin; 
this was about five inches in height, and appeared 
to have been originally placed upon a fountain, 
ich. Osiris hokimg a whip and the Egyptian seep- 
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trc, this itjpl was two inches and a* half |n height, 
iriacfe 'of porcelain* and covered with a- greenish 
grev enamel. 6th. The bead of a ^opian un-. 
known, in white stone ; height nine inches. 7th. 
A black marble head designed to represent Ves?. 
jftLsian, and probably sculptured at the time when 
be was prootaimed emperor by the army in Egypt; 
bis crown is decorated wit h flowers oflhe lotus* 
Sin* A huad of a woman whose character is not t 
sufficiently expressed, but which was probably in- 
tended to represent Arsinoe, the wife of Ptolemy 
Fhijad el pints; this head k of u hite marble, and 
about four inches in height.— - M, Sonnini observes, 
that the above mentioned ruins in the environs of 
lagnouss do not appear to have been noticed by* 
any preceding traveller ; but their situation may 
be easily recognised by the u>mb of a Turkish saint, 
which is built directly facing (hem on the east bank 
opihe Nile. 

.At Kous, which is supposed to occupy the . scite 
of the ancient city of Apollinis parva, there is still 
to be seen the front, half buried, of a small temple 
dedicated lo the sun. It is thirty feet in breadth, 
and built in the form of a rectangular parallelo- 
gram ; but the greater part of it is concealed by 
sand and rubbish, and the remainder is not more 
than ten or. twelve feet above ground. Figures 
and jiieroglyphics appear to have been cut uporj 
the, 'walls; but they are sadly defaced by the ra- 
vages of time, and still more t by the superstitious 
barbarism of the natives. ; . 

Near the village of Sennehour-Medini are some . 
considerable remains of antiquity, the whole sur- . 
face of the ground being completely coyered with 
riiiris.. E|ut there is nothing entire, except some 
Vaults of brjc^ prostrate columns, an$. capital* $4, 



granite and ratable. On the otter ri4» of#H$*i vet* 
half a league below Schlime ow author, di***WeeL 
very cou>ider*ble vestiges of an arckini a^jh Jhtofr 
as it was almost dark, ajid as the i^gh^Oufheedi 
was in Tested by ( a great number of robbers, h&frJWb> 
compelled to relinquish the examination ipftbesfc* 
monuments of antiquity, . At Sa&e M-Ad*gtfy* 
however. Kg purchased (he Jo) lowing collection J*fc 
antique fragments*— A «ma!l figure ,m bronse*} 
three inches high. An Isis in plaster tbrefcincb*** 
ten lines in height, A hawk in bronze* heighUem, 
fines. A head of Isis in terracotta ;vits heigJkt t*nr> « 
, inches, and its breadth . at ,*be base eighteen >fme*.^ 
A fine bust of Isis with' the crescent a»d mo4w ***- 
white stone, two feet in l^eighU Two figure^ , 
which appear to be tragic mas^s, like .those w^Mchu 
are to be seen on the corners of sarcophagi c.ihet 
first is of basaJtes and eleven inches higb> the se>*.* 
cond is nine inches, and composed of mottar. -A* 
porcelain figure, two inches nine line* in heigh*, 
covered with an enamel of aqua marina, Aoptker ■'* 
of bronze probably an Isis, three inches high. A^ 
head in bronze representing Isis ,i tins, however,!* « 
not of Egyptian workmanship, but of. the times 
when the Qreeks we*e masters of Egypt. A 
figure of a beetle, an insect held sacred by the. 
-Egyptians: this is of black stone, eighteeen inrhe& 
]<*ig and thirteen broach A porcelain cynocephalns, 
covered with green enamel : this was twp inches 
high, and had .been perforated, to be worn as, a» 
amulet. Lastly, a grotesque idol in porcelain about/ 
two inches four lines high, arid, covered with a puav . 
. pie reel enamel. , , . n 

In the neighbourhood of Siwa, Mr. Browne was. 
conducted to a small building of undoubted antir-. 
quiiy, vvhicij the natives distinguished by .thejtfraa , 
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ojV*BfrfeeY #H!feRtrinV' This .little edifice was 
cWttrweted dfti&ttey stones', exactly similar to those 
W^h<^po^llie^ramid$, and seemed to have 
hem originally ewvefed with six solid blocks tha£ 
cMtitidtkl from one wall to the other. Its width is 
about fifteen 1 , feet; its height eighteen; and its 
Uiflgth fafay-Vwo. The pfiyxft pal entrance is by a 
gate-situated at one end, and rwo doors operi op- 
posite to each other near the same part. The 
other end k much dilapidated ; bat from several 
analogous circumstances it is evident that the 
burldifcg has not suffered any material diminution. 

Three rows of Emblematical figures represent- 
ing a ppocessfoh; ornament the interior, where, 
als*>, the hgures of Isis and Anubis are conspicuous : 
the proportions are those df the Egyptian temples 
in miniature, and the spaces' between the figures 
are filled with hieroglyphics. Our traveller at- 
tenapted to obtain some information respecting the 
original use or design of this curious structure; but 
the natives appeared totally ignorant of these pa/- 
tietitars, and merely asserted, that it was supposed 
to contain hidden treasures and to be the occa- 
sional retreat of evil spirits. 

From hence Mr. Browne was conducted to some 
apartments in a rock, which, though destitute of 
ornament, appear, to have been hewn out with a 
considerable degree of labour, and seem to have 
been designed tor places of sepulture, < as- they still 
contain several human bones. These melancholy 
relick^had all undergone the action of fire, but whe- 
ther they were deposited in this manner by a peo- 
ple in the habit of burning their dead, or whether 
tr*0y have been burnt in their detached state by the 
present inhabitants of the neighbourhood, cannot 
WW fee ascertained, though the dimensions of the 
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catacomb*, which are twelve feet fan*, six wide; 
and about six feet high, seem to afford a con vine- ^ 
ing proof that they were originally disigned for the _ 
reception of bodies in an unmutilated slate. „ : 

' ^ At Misr el Atike, to the south of Cairo, an an- , 
cieht mosque has been rescued from oblivion by the ^ 
mandate of Murad Bey, who, being informed that 
some treasures were deposited under the : edifice; «-, 
had recourse to the finesse of pretending to rebuild x .. 
it. ^ -He did, in fact, rebuild a part of the wail, and , 
while the workmen were clearing the foundation, 
they discovered a sycamore client, w hi ci\ proved ». 
to.be full of ancient Arabic manuscripts written on . 
vellum, and very beautiful. In this edifice about 
thirty-five columns still retain their original position, . 
but the rest have been reversed, awd. set up again 
without any regard to order. The most perfect . . 
iremain is a small octagonal building, in the centre 
of the mosque, supported by eight corinthian pit-. 
laps, with shafts of blue and white marble. Up- 
Xvards of a hundred columns stand around ; many 
etiptical arches still remain ; and some inscriptions, 
are visible on the west, which might probacy, 
have been the place of the ancient gate, as it is now 
of the modern. : 

The celebrated portico of the tempIe<of Hermo*. 
polis seems to have esccited' the Warmest admiratjoft- 
of Vivant Denon in his Jate travels through JLgy$& . 
"With the exception of the\ pyramids," says he, ; 
"this was the first monument that presented jne. 
with a model of the antique Egyptian archkectujee, 
the first stones which had preserved their primitive ^ 
order, and which, without mature, or alteration 1 , , v 
had remained four thousand years r,o '-give me an, ., • 
immense idea of the arts an<J of their perfection ifi-yt 
this country* ^ f peasant;brou^ from thecoUageif ^ 
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of his hi*nilet, and suddenly placed before an edi- 
fice like this, would believe that there was a widej 
interval between himself and the creatures by. 
whom it was constructed: without an idea of ar- 
chitecture; fie might exclaim, *' This is the house 
df a god ; a man would not dare to inhabit it !" 

•* There are in this architecture, parts whlcb* t 
Considered by' themselves, or reduced into draw-: 
kigSj appear rather uncouth ; but in their mass they 
Overawe Criticism : here we dare neither adopt 
nor reject, but we cannot refrain from admiring 
the beauty of the principal fines, the perfection of 
the workmanship, and the disposition of the orna- 
ments, which produce a peculiar richness when 
near, without taking from the simplicity that pro- 
duces the great. The immense number of hiero- 
^lyphjcs which cover all the parts of this edifice 
not 6nTy have no re!ief,4mt°db not even cut a sin- 
gle line; they disappear' at the distance of twenty. 
paces, and leave the architecture all its gravity. 

** Half buried among the eminences, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred toises from the portico, are 
some enormous masses of stone, seemingly belong-, 
ing'to art edifice of which some granite columns," 
now scarcely distinguishable above the surface of 
the earth, made a part. 

** To give some idea of the colossal' proportions 
of the above-mentioned portico, it will be sufficient 
to say, that the diameter of its columns is eight feet 
ten' inches'; that of the two columns of the centre 
witfifn which the door is comprised is twelve feet, 
which, together, give a hundred and twenty feet 
for the facade of the portico: its height is sixty feet. 
Thfc architrave is composed of five stones of twen- 
ty-two feet eaeh in length; the frize tfie same ; ^ 
and 1 |Be only remaining stone*' of the cOrnice'ts 
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.thirty-four feet, These il^ajk.aisy serv#4r geii* 
yey an idea of die ski) J possessed t?y the Egyptian! 
in raiding these enormous masses, ami <>t tbeqppgtfjr 
fcence^Mlhe materials ihey employed* . . -•' c 
" With respect lo the plan of the tcjnfta* 'J1Q* 
thing pan now be discovered of its outwat^ *f »Jtt» 
or of its n^ve. The second ranij; of c^Luajw* wa* 
enclosed to the height of the duor; bu(..lh^.rW 
were entirely opep; and i* appears prohajgtethat 
the part immediately behind these was »n#t tfife 
nave, or sacred part of the temple, but a jagMfcr** 
kind of court, by which it was precede*}. Ww& 
authorises th's opinion is, Umt the frize a^ni ^or- 
nice have on tin's side the same ornaments an$ |W*. 
jections as on the si<lc of the entrance-front* >■ 

" Th e s ba, fts or the co I u m n \ r e sem Me. &$cm or 
bundles of stacks, and the base is a good ii$jfaiMffl 
of the lotus at its rising from the n«n. Thpb*p£- 
, tals have no analogy with those of any kfowfl.. or- 
der, but they holdthe same station (a|lftuiif)g for 
the gravity of Egyptian architecture) as tjifc capital' 
ofthe Doric in the architecture of the Greeks, and. 
if may be said that the. former is even riebfir than 
the latter. All the ptfier members have their cor- 
respondents in the Grecian architecture: Oflibe 
astragal of either side of the portico, and uncter the 
* roof between the two columns of the cenlcq, are 
winged globes, emblems repeated in the sa«e plac* 
in all E^yptias: temples. The hieroglyphic oath* 
crowns ofthe capitals are all similar, ami ail the 
ciehngs are deeqratpd .with a meander comporctof 
rose coloured stars, painted on a bj.hie grxHind." 

^U Ermejita there is ail antieiu temple, Which, 
from the numerous figures of Typfrnfe qr Anuhi*. 
in the interior, seems lo have been consecrated^ 
this divinliy, wjio is represented ia an e^e^r-.po^ 



tfanjj w^itti fln£ Btwjr di a* ndjj, wrirtcwffifea dj^ naf 
ingit*ea*ts like tfoftft of tWeftfcr f%y^n ftriil 

a hundred totses/ 4r a 1* gfc ttesertWt; Kned w/ 
6ne$U>«ey(tndKtii^^fe4^hh foUrfH^Ms ofst^ 
Jbr w^ckkmayb^^ieeitded: this Shfc^te has 

. jwoeta* die ***** &* Nrfe at the tfthe of the 

»***i*», and afH fettintf H; fiotwkhtlhtt&hz I 

jri^oqs «UH« k*»#*ie* it Ms b&n sftflfefetf to ft 

T*w nif©fr*tefr fftetYitottti* by ArisMeY the $6ph 

wmoertaMy in H* oaritre j but *e>e teniain* f 

tiring of tftfrfeoluwtfoft which It is said th^ derfe 

Gf,d4*iwi*idatiort wemftiftrk*& Abotelheb^ 

if xpfopmii&*ot sWfrs in tolerable prteservatic 

ofwl^b th^«t«pSaw^^m2trk:a*>lrloiv, *ixj cut 

«n«Hmmx» fe&k ctf granite: this tfigftt ascen 

Ao aj&tforai whith tfcemsto have served a* * ti 

jaceto tile tetfjpfe b<*h>d. 

* The portico of t hi* edifice ha* nefer been firoi 

ed; the fiorfpuferof the capites is infcotnptet 

teethe aietogly pntot which were to ha*e coter 

tte wh#te bxiifdiiig ttft* onty m an duty state* of to 

fiwtt^ttca, Th» *ttneti*ry hat beeh eritfe 

finiffced,3iMiw^i^tkredJntothteep4rts; thefi 

#peaed by a? b*m& door/ on a 4ta$rca4ev which 1 

- to the robt> the*tfeontto eceivetf fight only tftfou 
the door* and tfoe third was totatfy dark, tfhd I 
4ttr<& bo Irgfet *t tw*witt fcnrt through a Sriiall di 
nidation n<jrar tte *W; before tMs wa* matM it 

I. «*ived ak onty toy # sinatt htf«rat **>h and : 
ikfeebsctii* wp&mm '*** AwoY«e«itkea1tt 

xesr: • :• • " '•* ^ ; ~ •- ' 

, , About two « htfftfiW; tafefear fctthe* ?ti fhe. # 
direction, are th* ftwfcW^a cfihrt* fctftft in i 
f#urtee«tbor fifttje^Iy ceiitur/; W'rth the niost be 

k tjfct; 6ag**ft*f *f «mk^j teptfb (atoms 



graft he 6r?giiialJy decora Led the have; bill these 
have all been thrown down t hikI nothing remains 
„ standing but the skreen of the cjiouv and sume 
pa/ fa o i i htj w aJ t s i oi ih e e m loi* u re., 

1 11 ll fe i sjsttid : of El e p I lanli j i a, lb £ f e is a sq uar e 
teftiple of great antiquity^ surrounded by aga]lertf, , 
with pHailcr^. and two column* of a purlin 
Only iivo columns at I he left angle are wanting to. 
this ve n t ra ble r ui n . Of" t he ofier fed ifice * . w blch 
have been added at Jatjer periods, nothing remains 
but a few remnants incapable of demonstrating their 
form, and merely serving Lo prove that the accom- 
panimenis uvre much larger than the sanetuar) : 
this latter ii covered both within and without by 
b j e wg ly p I r i r: s in re1 j e 1", excellen t ly sen I ptu red, an d 
tolerably well prefer vedj M. Denon observer, 
that the species of picture which the ,<»de of the in- 
terior composes is peculiarly mie renting, a* it pos- 
sesses an unity lie had not hitherto observed in 
this kind of decoration, which is comroojily divide 
ed into compartments. ** The whole of the pic- 
tures/' sa£s he, " seem to represent the coasecra-; 
iibn of the 'temple by a herp, or sacrifices to gam. 
the favour and protection of the divinities. That^ 
on the side of ihe interior of the sanctuary repre*» 
sents a' sacrifice of wild and domestic quaarupeds, 
Tbirds^ fishes, fruits and flowers; the hero who pre-, 
sents the offerings holding a censer in one hand and 
a vessel of lustra! water in the other. On a high 
' -altar is a bark ih which is a temple, apparently 
unable to contain the object, to which it is const-. 
crated. On one side, under a table, are flow-. 
ers of the lotus, pajm brartchfcs, and figures of lsis ; 
and in a group on the other side is the protection 
granted to the hero by* the two great divinities : in 
the picture opposite to this, the only differences are, 
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in the %ure which offers the sacrifice^ apd which 
holds, h^teHc! of a vessel of I astral water,, a group 
of pilous bi ■ ttat* wings." r 

"It is doubtful/' continues our author, "wheV 
tber this were t h e ^1 apfe of C n ep h .the Egyptian 
god who must approaches cm ideas 01 the Supreme 
Being, or whether that temple were not rather the 
bh£ which s Lai u 1b six hundred paces farther, and of 
which all the ornaments are accompanied by a 
serpent, the emblem of wisdom and ^eternity. 
Judging by comparison with all the other Egyp- 
tian ediliees, this fatter U of the order most ^ncient. 
Iv employed; and itt* precisely of the same, kind 
with the lemple of Cornu at Thebes, which ap- 
pears to be the mo*l ancient of that city. What is 
particular!) remarkable in this temple is, that the 
figure i seem lo have greater freadotS}, andthe robes 
a greater length and better fashion* Three figures 
in low relief scum to thank an hero for having de- 
livered a fifth personage, which is almost effac- 
ed/ but may be discovered to have been prostrate, 
'fhe hero seems to have killed a robber, and 
the three figures are v either returning him thanks 
pr vowing .fidelity, . Jn another piece of sculp- 
ture , there appears to be represented a subse- 
quent scene of the same event; here incense 
is offered to the hero ; and the peculiarities of the 
costumeand the freedom of the figures is the same, 
[Nothing remains of this temple but one column of 
the portico, and one side of a galjery ornamented 
with pilasters/' . 

. Iq the centre of the island are two chambranels 
of a large outward door, formed of blocks of gra* 
nite ornamented with hieroglyphics. To the east, 
is another fragment of an edifice, very small but 
very elaborate : it consists in the western side of a 

YOL. Vli. * t . 
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narrow chamber, or very small temple, and what 
remains of the 'hieroglyphics ij admirably sculptur- 
ed; tire ornaments are generally surcharged with 
a lotus, and among others a rjjibe flowers of (his 
" plant, of which the wliliermpSlem appears to be 
reanimaleffjby a figure who waters it. This cham- 
ber, or temple, com muni cales w hh apanage still 
narrower than itself, which seems to nave termi- 
nated in a gallery that opened, on the Nile, and 
finished by a large ten bank men I, which de tended 
the eastern pa.rf of the island from being injured by 
the current of the river ; there still remain three por- 
ticoes of this gallery, and a flight of granite steps 
which descend into the w aier* It suggested itself 
lo M. Denon, that (his gallery, this decorated 
chamber, and this flight of steps belonged to the 
nilometcr for which traveller* have sought in vain 
at Syene ; but aller the most careful search, he 
was unable to discover any mark upon* the facing of 
the steps which could at all res em hie graduation; 
it is pO^SbJe) however, ih^L the steps themselves 
tiiight have answered this purpose; or, the upper 
part being covered, the degrees might nave been 
marked on thosie stones Which Denori was not able 
to examine. 

At Koram 6'rribos, thesfte of the ancierit Orribos 
"wherethe crocodile received divine honours-, tfibre 
are several interesting fragments of antiquity^' angl 
if they belonged, as it appears, to one eqjfice, \Tfat 
must have been ' immense, ' In .the ccntrfc is a 
grand, portico, supported by columns with brbatl 
' capitals, of vast proportions ': to the south, a door, 
which formerly belonged t6 a wall, is preserved 
€niir£ : to the west and on the banks of the Nile, 
arose a mole of considerable proportions, the tipper. 
T?artsof which if at present ruined * the atlacfei of 
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the river have laid bare iu foundations tO tfye dept$ 
of ti>cty feet, and manifested that these. were con* 
si rue fed with the same solidity and. magnificence 
as the parts deigned for decoration. . To the.nor.thj 
in the same rJifectinn, art' the remains of a temple, 
or gallery, ornamented witfiqolumns whose capi^ 
lals are composed of kes,ds. In the space be* 
iwi "n these two latter edifice* is a, parapet of 
hewn slone, which,, formerly discovered a gr^nd 
temple in the middle of the area it, enclosed, ana 
which must have produced an effect as theatrical 
as magnificent- ,, ; 

From this place M. Denon, went to take a ,sur-» 
vey i if the great quarries uf 4 freestone, quj, into the. 
mountains which abut both banks' of the .Nile; 
between, Edfou and' Ombos. ". From the im- 
mensity of the excavations," says our author, " and 
the quantities of fragment* stjlf seep in those quaM 
ries, it may be judged tliaj.the workjs wer*e follow* 
ed for thousands of years, and that they have- been 
competent to supply materials for the greater part 
of the Egyptian monuments. 

" Trje architectural mawVof, tjie ancient Egyp- 
tians manifests itself in every part of the quarries i 
fpr.feese^ a|'terfurnis|iij)g materials fpr the erection; 
of tempjes, have themsejvesbeen sanctifiedby mo- 
numents. and decorated with temples. Op the, 
baifts of * the Nile are several* porticoes, with co^ 
lurnns, entablatures, ancj hieroglyphics, cut and 
^f/oughjt hi the mass, as well as a great number of 
tombs hoJlpw;ed in tl>e rock : these tombs are stilj 
extremely curious, though broken up, and shame- 
v 4olty'3i$/jgured> 

"This, quarry, prolonged into tl)e rna^of the 
free-stone rock, has a sort of facade toward tl?e ri- 
ver^ pierced with gateways, which, h£Veser,ve4 £94 
k A 
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Ae passage of the stone drawn from » within^n its 
progress (oward embarkation ; thin sort of facade*' 
ua* been * decorated with little porticoes, equally 
taken from the natural rock', and sculptured wittt 
care. On the left of the entrance of one of the 
streets in these quarries rs an inscription decorated 
1>vkh a diadem coveted with sacred emblems, and, 
what is very remarkable in this performance, the 
parallel lines are not perpendicular. • Herein 
i>ortion of stone, left in* a form somewhat resem&* 
ling that of a mushroom ; - the intention Was proba* 
\>\y that of affording assistance to the calculation of 
the work* <>f the quarry, as similar pieces are pre^ 
Served in the present ckry in clearing grounds or 
levelling a soil. ,: 

** The figures on the tombs, ? which are* of the 
natural size, and like the tombs tlfemselves, have 
been cut out of the solid rock , are for Hie most part, 1 
scarcely traced out ; each chamber of these tombs 
is uniformly lined with painted stucco and has one, 
two, three, of four figures.- The facade of the roost 
considerable is fifty feet in length by fifteen iff 
height, including an entablature ; it has five doors, 
of which the middle one is ornamented with a chatn- 
branel covered with hieroglyphics 5 twt> square 
niches containing figures; and behind this, a gallery 
6t\fifty feet in length by ten in width, in the centre 
Of Which is a door opening into a chamber, at the 
Jbottom of which are seven statues; on each side of 
this interior door is a niche also containing a statue; 
and at the bottom of the gallery, on the right of the 
entrance, there is another group of these figures. 
On the exterior facade there are seven niches, three 
large one* with figures, and two smaller whidi 
lire empty; the whole, together with the statues,' 
being cut in the natural rock, the other parts of 
which have retained their primitive forms. 



t.^Not joiuy, in tin* tchnb> but in iH$rsmaIlett' 
©*es- eontiguouV theje * a*e faargcJ figure* iir the 
private chambers. <THes# figures a*e ernaittented 
frith hieroglyphics, tnbfced on theroefc, and finished 
in eoloureiFshicea; and their subjects areutiifoeoily 
fcfTerings' of, bread* ftuk, tequoips, poultry; >&c. 
The eielihgs, ako iof* stucco, are pointed ttiitji 
sesolls in an exquisite style* the-floof is <jut ihto 
•evefal tombs df jtfsfc dimensions^ and of thd same 
form with, the rases of roummien and in die 
satfce number a« that of the, seurjitured fibres $ <$f 
these fijgwes, those which represent men have 
ftKle square beards, with headdresses hanging; be* 
bind* their, shoulders; those .wbtch are deigned 
for women have similar head-dresses, butban^- 
4rig in front; qfi their naked -necks. ; 

«' These krtler stotoes have generally one arm 
passed under that of the* figure next ti\cm, whifc 
the other hold* aitower, of the lotus, the eniblem 
of death* The tombs in which there^jis but 
♦one figure, .are apparently those of persons -who 
have died uh married ; those wbtc.li cbntaib : tbcee 
ttiay probably belong fo?h"sbant$s who- had tw<> 
wives at a lime, or one after the other; perhaps, 
*ls*V wn JW two married brothers prepared ^ f or 
themselves but prte tomb* the statues of themselves 
and *)f their wrves composed those groupes pftwo 
c^it^le; which ;are^^fou«d. . The apertures of 
tb&6 tombs being all b*oken,it is now impossible |p 
ascer tain the wanner in which they we»e closed; 
^t iliere are* still sufficient vestiges * td prove, tlyit 
all; the doors were decorated with cbambruncjls, 
'.centered with hieroglyphics/surmrnintedby. agorge 
lbrtHing;a qornice, and an entablatureon which was 
uniformly sculptured a winged globe, \!r, . - . J 
t ' , • -. - : " .vli $ :• - ., '* n. :■♦■* - :v* 
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" At Knubis there are some fine remaios of 
tempie or icon pies ; J>ut the ruins are so much i , 
piece-meal, and in proportion so different from 
each other, that it is very difficult to give an ac- 
count. of their possible plan. The most consider* 
able consist of six columns, three of which havcj- 
capitals formed by a gradual augmentation of the 
diameter of the shaft, parallel to three others -witf* 
spreading capitals, united by one entablature* 
Before this fragment, to the south, are the founu 
dations of a portico, which, seems to have been 
left by the architect in an unfinished state ; sril( 
more to the south is a block of granite, which ap- 
pears to be the remains of a colossal statue ; and 
at the western part is a piece of water, the circum* 
ference of which was originally lined, and deco- 
rated with a columniated gallery. In the western" 
part of the city there is still the door of a sanctuary, 
and (wo fragments of small proportions ; and be- 
fore ihe whole there appears to (iave been a fide-* 
work on the Nile, in the form of a quay. Among 
these ruins of architecture there are also a few of 
sculpture, particularly a mutilated groupe of con- 
joined figures, about three feet in height/ Here 
also is a conical wall of more than twenty-five 
feet in thickness at its base, built with un burnt 
Jtfick ; and, for the most part, it is in good pre* 
servation. 

" T(ie ruins of Medinet Abu are equally magni- 
ficent, and interesting. 0n the right of the tem<* 
pie which adjoins the village there is a square 
edifice which appears to have been a palace, and 
U is highly probable that tFie great courts which 
fire in a direct line with it, a* well as an immense 
circumvaliation of. two hundred feet long, were 
dependences on this structure : it must also be : 



^ecbapked tbab tRe>chjffa£ter of this pah*ce differ* 
materially front thatof alt other Egyptian edifices 
both in iu plan, in its double, story of square wiiv 
daws and,Jn< a, sott of balconies, each of which 
is supported by four heads in the attitude . p£ 
caryatides.. ^ , 

'* I remarked i in tl\e second portico/' says M, 
Qenpn, " that .Christianity .had transformed it 
ijHO a chUrcJvof widen nothing now reipains but 
the, niche of the. choir aod the column* nf the nave $ 

Slid I j^erward.cUseoye/ed, Jrojn. a number of 
^tle doors, decorated witji crosseVfluery, that the 
duelling part jo£> two hundred feet, had, according 
to all appei|pance, served for a convent to an order f 
of monk & of the first ages.. In the portico, which 
bid been a churchy I observed that the sculptures 
Qn«4he interior wall represented the exploits and 
triumph of a hero who carried war into distant, 
countries ; of Sesostfis, perhaps, and his victories in 
India,: aa all the bass-reliefs seem .to indicate. — A 
conqueror is represented in the . act of pursuing^ 
alone, an. army which flees before. him, and casts 
itself into a river to escape his sword; tins, hero, 
mounted in a little chariot, guides two horses, whose 
reins are listened to his girdle; quivers and maces 
are fixed all around him; and from an immense 
bow, he skoots arrows, on his enemies, wjioare evi- 
dently designed to represent a foreign . nation*, 
Eartjjuer on, he is represented as seated on the back 
of his car, the horses of which are held by pages : 
tbeJiands ofijie vanquished dead are counted before 
him* ^ another person write* them down ; and a 
tiaird appears to proclaim the number* The prU 
sonera.are led in fetters of various kinds, and are, 
for- tine most part, in striped robos> with long 
plirited hain Pannels of hieroglyphics of fifty feet 
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diameter foltow, ami probably explain* tjheserepreV* 
sentatrdhs.* >■-'-/''-.',.•;,.■, .,, ->w, .■-.; 
"To the left, on another face of these galleries, 
is a long bass-reKefi representing - on two lines a 
triumphant march, antl is probably that of the 
above-mentioned hero returning frpm his con- 
quests. Some soldiers bearing their arms attest 
that the triumph is military ; but soeir after, we see 
nothing but priests, or persona of the initiated 
casts, with kmg habits; arwl transparent tunics i 
the arms of" the hero are covered; and he ia 
borne. in a palanquin with all the 7 attributes of 
divinity j before and behind him march priests 
carrying palms and calumets; and on his ar- 
rival at a temple, he appears to offer a solemn 
sacrifice. The procession then re-commences; 
and the hero becomes its leader, preceded by 
the bull Apis -with the attributes of divinity* anil 
followed by an idol, borne ,by four 0nd twenty 
priests. Arrived at an altar, a child, with its 
arms fasteried behind its back, is about to be* 
sacrificed' before the triumpher, who stops to 
'assist at this horrible immolation; while a priest 
breaking the stalk of a flower, and some birds 
flying away, clearly represent death, and trie de* 
parture of- the soul from the body. After thfc f 
the hero makes an offering to the god Apis of an 
ear of wheat ; and a protecting genius seems to 
attend him incessantly. He changes Ins batfft 
and head-dress, during the ceremony, to denote 
the different dignities, or degrees -of initiation; 
but the same physiognomy is always preserved, . 
which prove it to have been a portraits—the air is 
Iwfcie, august' and gracicms.- In a picture, be 
iiolds nine figures enchained 5 incense is offered 
j*,' .. . ■ ■ -. - - • • < . •. 
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him itvhiwottr of his victories; « priest writes his 
transactions, and consecrates their memory.* 



flUILDINGS. 

IT is observed by travellers, that the private 
buildifcgs in the Turkish cities make but an in- 
different appearance, and the observation holds par- 
ticularly good with respect to those of Cairo. T he' 
houses of the common people are mostly buik of 
elay> or bricks dried in the sun, and are two stories 
hrgh ; but those of the richer sort are built of iree- 
stone to a certain heighti above which there is a 
kind of cage-work, sometimes filled up with un- 
burns brick ; and as they have few or no windows 
toward the street, they rook disagreeable to any 
one who has been used to the manner of building 
in our cities, where the houses have something of 
beauty and regularity without, as well as conve- 
niency and ornament within. Most of the houses 
m-Cairo have flat terraced roofs, where the inha- 
bitants take tl*e air in summer, which is very re- 
freshing intheevening ; and those of the richer peo- 
ple have a balustrade round them, ornamented 
with fine carving, gilding, and other decorations. / 
• The best houses in Cairo are built round a 
fcourt or square, and notwithstanding the mean- 
jiess of their appearance, are elegantly furnished 
jmd adorned within. Over their balk, which are 
generally paved with marble, there are hand* 
Home cupolas, sometime* -open at the top to let 
in air i gold and azure glisten in their principal 
apartments/ the sofas are furnished with rich velvet 
cushions, £nd the floors covered with the fine*^ 



carpets, which ate one; of. tfye chfef ti&ntAdi$tefc 
of the city. The house, said jto ( have beq$ ^«*t* 
by a sultan of Egypt towards the enjd'bftne thir- 
teenth century is very magnificent, i he eritraftcS 
to the grand apartment is by a fine old door, soipe'- 
what in the Gothic taste^ by t chiefly ternarkabie* 
for two pillars on each sShLof It; whteh appear; 
like two links of a chiOB^afl™jcg down, irortif the 
capital, though they are cw^St'bf one stfcinev[ 
The grand saloon is in the form rir\ Gieeian-crossJ 
with a cupola in. the middle of it,* 1 and is beau>; 
dually wainscotted ten feet from the floor; To* 
the depth of two feet from the top ft is coverjetf 
with Arabic inscriptions ; and underneath tnen* 
are works of mother of pear^ and line marbles* 
in the figure of smal} arches ; below which it it 
all donein pannels,; with borders of Mosaic worfcf 
running jound them, composed of pearl, gjass, {§&&< 
The castle of Cairo, supposed to have been* 
built by Saladin, is situatetYon a rockv hil^ar^l 
looks like another city, being ^ mile and a half in 
- circumference, and surrounded by thick and lofty 
walls flanked with 'stately towers, after the anci- 
ent manner of fortification. On the west, sjcte 
of the castle are some very grand apartments,, 
which display the magnificence; of the Mamelufeq 
sultans, who resided' there before Egypt was corjf 
quered by the Turks* and which have since been 
inhabited ,by the bashas* Some of them are 
covered with domes, and adorned .with. Mosaic' 1 
pictures ; and even 1 the ddors are inlaid wM* mo- * I 
ther of pearl, e£>ony, crystal, and other curious ] 
materia] & : But this part of the castle, is now taken 
Up by a great number of artificers who aje, em" * 
ployed by the government,, in t weaving, e«j^>^ 
frroidering, and preparing the hanging* *|ia ' *, 
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•cj^eririgs : tjiaf are armuajly sent to the temple at 
-f$£cca. 

[[ '{&n the highest ground in the castle there is a 
spacious saloon, commonly called Joseph's Hall, 
'wjiich is now all open, except on the south side; 
• fend js , supported by several large columns of 
'rieji gfanite, some of which have plain capitals, 
an4 other are good Corinthian. Round each pil- 
lar^ engraven an Arabic sentence, and above 
them' runs a sort of wooden frieze, filled with 
inscriptions in i he same language. Those who 
have viewed this structure question whether* it 
was ever finished. 

The apartments of the basha or viceroy are 
now -in a I arge caurt near the middle of the castle, 
and also the great Divan *, where are to be seen 
'several leathern shields, each of ' them almost an 
inch thick, with a javelin sticking in them, where- 
with they were pierced by one of the sultans, and 
art prr^rved as a monument of strength. The 
officers, under the basha have also noble apart- 
ment* in this citadel, which are kept in good re- 
pair, as well as the other buildings belonging to 
it, but the walls are running to decay. 

There is an incredible number of mosques in 
Cairo, most of them poor little buildings ; but 
some of them are magnificent fabrics, and deserve 
the" attention of a stranger., 
' „ In the neighbourhood of Cairo, are also many 
mosiques that, may be reckoned stately structures. 
One called 'Am rah, said to have been formerly a 

- ♦#< 

i:*vi^* s ' name lfi S»ivcn to a council -chamber, or court 
Wherein justice is administered in the Eastern nations, par* 
ticiftarly among tlu: Turks. The word is also used for a 
►iMtfte"*** 1 private houses of*h« Orientals. 



Christian chwtclv has. near four hundred pillars, 
atrd those ef such various kinds, that they seem 
to have been collected from several ancient build- 
ings. But the mosque which perhaps exceeds 
all the rest, in the beauty of the architecture 
and the richness of ii% or namooU, is one called 
Kubbe-el-Azab, from the- Azabs, a body of 
Turkish infantry, Xo wkcmwk belongs* The 
edifice indeed* is but smalif, being only about 
twenty yards square j but it is covered with an 
elegant and majestic dome, raised x*J a» base of 
sixteen sides, impeach of which is&windojw. From 
the pavement to the height of eight feet it is 
lined with panneis of the^hoicesfc rajubie, amongst 
which are several pieces of red aad green porphy- 
ry. A frieze that runs round it ia«filled with Ara- 
bic sentences, cut in large gilt characters, and the 
borders of the' panneis are likewise adorned with 
gilded sculptures. The walk above tbe frieze are 
also decorated with inscriptions in the same ian* 
guage, and the whole cupola is gilt and painted 
in the. most curious manner. Its ornaments are 
a great number of glass lamps, ostriches eggs, and 
other things of that nature, very common in Ma- 
hometan temples. 

The Egyptian Christians, called Cophti, or 
Copts have several churches in Cairo, where 
their patriarch resides, though he takes his title 
from Ajexandria, aswelLas that of the Greeks. 
The patriarchal church, however, is properly 
tha.t of St. Macarius in Old Cairo, where he is 
elected and enthroned ; 'and in that town these 
Christians have ten or twelve churches, which 
generally consist of a nave and two aisles, with 
galleries over them, and are adorned- in the front 
with columjos-that support the roof. The chancel 
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w #parateci from the body gf the church by* a 
partition, which i# frequently embellished- »wkh 
•captures, and inlaid with ivory, toftoiaelhtll, 

and other beautiful material*. \ * . ^ 



* CUStft>MS> MANKEHS, AND GOVERN MRNT 
' Of fylE I*HA*JTA«TS OF KOYPT. « 

JIMIIX the numerous revolutions which all na- 
tion* have experienced, there are, few countries 
that JiaVe preserved their origmal inhabitant* 
pmt and unmixed. The same dejure which leads 
Jtidiyidttals te«ncrOach on other's property, has 
armed -the nations of tbt earth against each other ; 
and the result of their most obstinate contests has 
been, to introduce into states a foreign master 
"who has despoiled hk* vanquished foes of the do- 
main granted them by nature. 

Such has been the case with Egypt ; deprived, 
three and twenty centuries ago, of her natural 
proprietors, her fertile lands have successively 
become a prey to Persians, Macedonians, Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Arabs, Georgians, and at length 
to the race of Tartars distinguished by the name 
of Ottoman Turks. Several of these nations have 
left vestiges of their transient possession; but as 
they have been blended in succession, they have 
been so confounded, as to render it extreme- 
ly difficult to discriminate their respective cha-. 
ractersY 

The real native Egyptians, according to M. 
Sa vary, are the Copts ; so called from /Cophtos, 
orice a famous citv in the Thebais, These only 
appear to be the descendants of the ancient 



Egyptians and havte preserved marly oftne c^is, 
toihs of their forefathers, together With the arvj 
«i*n€ vttlgfer tongue, althdujpi, by $o Itfhg a sub- 
jection to foreign powets, their genius and 
science have almost sunk into oblivion. 

The knowledge transmitted ffoftl father to son^ 
of the value and extent of all arable lands, occa- 
sion* these 'people to be dioseri clertU t& tne 
Bey«; add in order to ctfhceat their* accounts 
from their masters, they generally write them m 
Coptic. They do not, indeed, pef feclty' under- 
Jtfcnd tMs language, but as their missals and va- 
rious other works they possess have an Arabic 
language, it is evident that their ancient language isr 
Afet Idst ; and at some future period, it may, pro-, 
feafcly, supply the'learned with means of dispel- 
ling the obscurity of the earliest ages, and of re- 
Aoving the veil from many mysterious bier 6-1 
gtyphics. t 

The Copts appear to have embraced CftristK 
anky at a very early period ; and Amrou, having* 
conquered Egypt, indulged them in the free ex. T . 
excise of the Christian religion 5 since which 
titoethey have had churches, priests, Bishops, and. 
a pJiftrmrtto, Whose residence is at Grand Cairo, 
BRmy Superstitious practices are mingled with* 
tfleir worship ; but, for the most' part, they 
are rtii!d, humane, and hospitable. Paternal teiw. 
itefttess and filial love constitute their domestic , 
happiness, where every tie of blood is cherished, 
artrt f etei-ed. Inland trade, the art of hatching 
eggs, and rafsing bees, constitute almost the*. 
w*to>te of their knowledge. They often enrich 
themselves by the administrations entrusted to 
their* carfe, but they seldom enjoy tranquilly the 
1 fhtft oftheir Ia^ours^ Hie/Be^ who gains inli-"*' 
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ipatiqn of their* opufepce often pijlaje* %$» 
without mercer, wvijst their* want of * energy 
%eeys th«jn enchained in misery and a^qct 
subjection. 

1 4fter th« Copts, tjie An4s are tfje most ancient 
people of Egypt, where they bays twice obtained 
fbe supreme authority. Their fif st donu'nif** wg| 
$nthe remote ages of antiquity ; the second b&> 

fin ip the seventh and eroded in tne twelfth century* 
wo thirds of the present inhabitants V€ Alain* 
whose manners differ according t9 their mode of 
life. If hose who i)ave npt become biisba?djngn ak 
governed by their foreign masters, and preset * 
Striking example to philosophers of the inflyRtte© 
Gf laws over the hippaq mind* Beneath a tyron? 
uical government, they have lost that, go#4 
frith which has been said to characterise their 
Nation: villages arm against villages and toww 
against towns ; and during the revolutions gon* 
tlnuairy reviving at Grand Cairo, the country 
presents a; frighff^ scene of carnage and horror. 
It is these degenerate Arabs who render the na* 
ligation of the Nite extremely dangerous* for 
they frequently attack boats in the dark, ma*. 
sacre passengers, seize their effects, and coot* 
mit every kind of outrage,- 

Another division of the Arabs ar^d^votel t» 
(he cares* of agriculture, and ars governed by 
their own sheiks, who possess various principalis 
ties in the Thebais. Kow; as in ancient times* 
tfiey'are the judge, ths pontic And th« sovereign 
of their people; ye* governing lfcss Uke kings 
than fathers of families, These venerable par 
triarchs usually take ihsjr repasts a* *he 4qqt$. q£ 
their tents, arid on Rising from table tfcej exclaim 
with a loud vpif&, " ,}Vho^v^ & \^\%^ kikim, 
m2 
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m the name of God, come and eat."— Nor, is 
this a mere form of words enjoined by the pre* 
cepts of their ancestors but the invitation is real- 
ly dictated by unaffected hospitality, and any 
person is perfectly welcome to sit down and Jeed 
on what is set before him. These Arabs are\ re- 
presented as the best 6f people, ignorant of the 
vices of mor£ polished nations, and incapable of 
knavery or disguise. Equally haughty and ' ge- 
nerous, they repel insult by arms, and never em- 
ploy treachery ; their tents are open to travel- 
lers of all descriptions; and utter strangers are 
always treated with as much respect and affec- 
tion as their own kindred. ft Of their honesty,'! 
says Savary, " some idea may be formed by the 
following tact, to which I was a witness,— An 
Arab sheik had long come annually' to the district 
of the French, where he took up goods, on credit, 
of a merchant ; still coming the following year 
at the same time, bringing the money, and purr 
chasing fresh merchandize. One year, sickness 
prevented him from coming at the usual time; 
but he sent his son with the money, and conti- 
nued a trade equally honourable to l?oth na- 
tions. " ' 

A third class of Arabs is comprised under the 
general name of Bedouaf, of whom we have al- 
ready given some account. They are divided 
into tribes, and subsist on barley cakes and ilie 
milk of their herds, which they drive into the 
valleys where they find water and pasturage. Mas.- 
ters of the deserts; they are the enemies of all ca- 
ravans, attack them wherever they can find them, 
arid force them either to fight or pay tribute. 
If the resjstance be* too powerful, they retreat 
without fear of pursuit i if they prove victorious, 
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tfccy piJWe every one and divide the spoH; but it 
lippeirs they neVW put any one to death, u&eas 
|o j^e veft#e their fallen c^nrpafcrionsi ' 

Of their ^isintef&tiett generosity to travellers 
itwmy Mns^Ace* a«ty be*<Uiue*d. ■ M.^Bageifled 
twor the tsuUls* of ^Arabia Oeserta with seven 
4rebu of this^ojals ; he had lost his water, and 
jtfovUiona, and,4yifoft frAm his caflael, was.in 
Miftiifte^t danger of &&r\g sacrificed to the re- 
$e»tto$ftt.of an irisiiUfcU tribe.' One'of his com- 
panions alighted, and* ifthe risk of his own Kfe, 
took him up behiJKi > him, till they arrived at a 
j>bce- of safety. The whole provision of the 
irabs during this journey was one small barley 
cake a day ; this they divided into eight portions, 
and the one. they gave the stranger was always 
twice as large as their own. -t-Ofthe misfortunes 
-Attending M. de St. : Germain, Volney has given 
«. very interesting relation. The caravan he ac- 
cotnpanied was composed of English officers 1 and- 
passengers who had knded from two vessels at 
Suez, in their way to Europe by Cairo. The 
Bedouins of Tor, hearing that the travellers 
were richly laden, resolved to plunder them, and 
accomplished their purpose about five leagues 
from buez. The Europeans, stripped entirely 
naked, and dispersed by fear, separated into two 
parties; some returning to Suez, and the re- 
mainder pushing forward into the desert, in 
hopes of reaching Cairo, till hunger, thirst, and 
extreme fatigue, destroyed them one after ano- 
ther, AJ;. dc St. Germain ajone survived these 
accumulated horrors. During h three" days and 
two nights he wanderdd cVer the bare .sanrlt?, 
frozen at night by the Weak hbrth wirid, and burnt 
toy the sun durmg' im> daWwithouT -any other 



shade but a single bush of thorns* or- any>©tbeiv 
drink but his * own urine. On the* third day hm 
perceived the water of Berket el fciadj,- audi 
strove to make toward it ; but he had already, 
fallen three times from weakness, when a chari»i 
table Arab took him up, carried him to hisdwel-»» 
ling,. and attended him for three days* with tin- 
remitting kindness. At the' expiration of that' 
time he was conveyed lo Cairo, where he arrived; 
in a most deplorable condition, but through great 
.care and attention he was eventually restored te 
health* . ■ f > , , : •■• 

An excessive love of liberty induces the Be- , 
douins to prefer a dreary wilderness where they 
can live independent, to the fertile plains of 
Egypt where they must live under the dominion 
oi foreign masters; The Turkish government ha* * 
repeatedly offered them lands, which they have 
constantly refused ; and this independent spirits 
seems to have beerv inviolably preserved from the* 
time of Ishmael their progenitor. Sometimes 
humbled, but never enslaved, . they have braved 
almost every power of the 'earth, and spurned , 
the fetters in which other nations have alter* 
nately been bound. 

Except the Copts and Arabs, the Mograbians,,. 
or western Mahometans, are the most numerous 
inhabitants of Egypt : they devote themselves 
some tp trade, and some to arms. Those who* 
become soldiers are, for the most part, adven- 
turers guilty of crimes, and banished from tbeitii 
country by the dread of avenging justice * these fre* a 
quently abandon themselves, to every excess, and . 
invariably sell their services to . that Bey who is; 
the highest bidder. - ■•» 

The mimbec of real Turks in this country is not 
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very considerable, exclusive of the |a»&sari«s 
and A&sabs, who frequently pillage both ' the na- 
tives and foreigners, and employ every means to- 
amass riches. Like the Mograbians, "they are mil- 
disciplined, and utterly incapable of opposing 
the- military science of Europeans. 

The Jews> Greeks, and Syrian Christians 
who reside in Egypt, Addict themselves, princi- 
pally to commerce, exchange, and mechanic arts. 
Sometimes their ductile cunning promotes them to 
be commissioners of the customs, and receivers 
of the revenue ; and in that case they generally 
employ their power to oppress European mer- 
chants, invent hew exactions, and shackle their 
commerce. 

. Life in the capital of Egypt is rather passive 
than active. Nine months in the year tfye body 
is oppressed by excessive heatj and the mind, in 
a: state of apathy, sighs after calm tranquillity. 
Effeminate indolence is born with the Egyptian, 
grows with his *growth> and descends with him 
to the grave, after having influenced all his incli- 
nati ons and governed all his actions. 

The Egyptian rises with the sun to enjoy the 
morning air ; he purifies himself, and performs 
bis appointed devotion ; after which his pipe and 
coffee are brought in, and be reclines at his ease 
on a sofa. Slaves, with their arms crossed, remain 
silent at the farther end of the apartment, with 
their eyes fixed cfa him, in order to anticipate 
bis wants. His children standing in his pre* 
sence, unless he permits them to be seated, pre- 
war vc every appearance 'of .tenderness and re- 
spect, tilt he gravely gives them his blessing 
and sends them back to the harem. Breakfast 
aikM, he transacts the business of his trade or of- 
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(ice ; and as to disputes they seldom arise in *tb« 

transactions of these concerns ; for here^tfie.nainer 
of attorney is unknown, and every Tnan is *h\& 
own pleader. 

When -visitors cornel, they are .received witfai 1 
out many compliments, hut in a friendly manner* 
His equals are seated, cross-legged, beside him. ; 
persons of distinction are placed .on a raised soft/ 
and inferiors sit upon their hams. When eve*r£ 
person lias taken his place, the slaves bring in 
pipes * and coffee, set a perfume brasier in the 
middle* of the chamber, and afterwaTd present 
sweetmeats and sherbet. 

About noon the table is prepared, and the viands- 
brought in a large tray of tinned copper: and 
though in no great variety, yet always in great 
plenty. In the centre is a mountain of rice; 
cooked with poultry, and highly seasoned with 
spice and Saffron. Round this are placed hashed 
meats, pigeons, stuffed cucumbers, and a variety 
of fruits. The roast meats are cut small, Jaid 
over with the fat ot the animal, and seasoned with 
salt. The guests sent themselves on a carpet 
round the table ; and a slave brings water in one 
hand, and a ba on in the other, to wash. This i9 
an indispensable custom where each person puts* 
his hand jn the dish, and where the use of forks' 
is unknown. 

Wnen the visit is almost ended, a slave bearing a 
plate orburning essences, goes*round to the com- 
pany, and each, in turn, perfumes his beard, and 

? ; The tobacco smoked in Egypt is cut into long fiia^ 
roents, and mixed with the odorous wood of aloes. Their J 

pipes are several feet Ion?, garnished at the end with am-, ^ 

feer, and sometimes enriched with precious stones. 
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and sprinkles rose-water on his head and hands. 
Thus the ancient custom of perfuming the head 
and beard, as sung by the Royal Psalmist, " Like 
the precious ointment upop the head, that ran 
down upon the beard/' is still continued. 
- After dinger, the Egyptians retire to the harem, 
where they repose for some hours amidstj their 
^vives and children : but the poor, who have nei- 
- their sofa nor harem, lie down on the mat on 
which they have dined. In the evening it is customa- 
ry to go on the water, or breathe the fresh'air on the 
banks of the Nile, beneath the umbrage of the 
orange and sycamore trees. An hour after sun 
set, supper is served up, consisting of rice, poul- 
try, vegetables and fruits, which are equally 
grateful and salutary during the heat of sum* 
mer. 

Such is the ordinary life of the : Egyptians* 
Public shows, plays, and interludes are to them 
unknown ; for a monotony which to an Euro-" 
pean would be death, is delight to an Egyptian. ' 
Their days are past in repeating the same thing, 
and in following the same customs without a wish • 
or thought beyond. The lower class of people, 
however, are very fond of attending to the tales 
arid tricks of pretended conjurors. 

Among many other diversions by which the 
jugglers 'delude the common people out of their 
money, is that of leading about dancing camels'. ' 
These animals are taught to dance when young, 
by being brought upon a heated floof, which gives; 
them great pain, and causes them to lift up their 
legs as if they were dancing, while a person keeps 
beating on a drum. This practice is continued 
for about half a year, after which time, when the 
camel hears the noise of a drum, he strikes into 
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ajianjee. Th« fortune tellers have, EkeWlse/ihe 
art of training up little birds, which when antf 
person applies tp them to have Jus fortune told, 
Wing him a dip of paper, oh which his lutusti; 
destiny is written. ' 

Egypt at well as Iuly has her improvisalore, 
called otao* or learned, which title they obtaur 
by being better educated than other women ; for 
t*»be admitted into this class, it is necessary to 
possea* a irne voice, eloquence, the rules p£ 
grajnmar, and efficient abilities to compose arj4 
sing extempore verses, adapted to any occasion; 
Those alma* know all new songs by rote, and 
their rnearory is stored with the- most popular 
a«d interesting tatea. At festivals they are ge- 
nerajty placed ila a raised orchestra, where tfcjf 
sing during they banquet, and afterwards amuse' 
tbrcifcmMuiy with dances in which they display 
ajUonismng supptenw of body and flexibility of 
f ea tur es ; bat their most admired attitudes arct 
equally inconsistent with the female character/. 
ajtd dishoDourabte to the people by whom they* 
are ampioyed. 

These akmri are frequently introduced into the* 
haferns, where they teach the women new airs,' 
recount amorous tales, and instruct them in JascP 
vifms dances, It: must be observed; however, 
thai thaw speak their language with purity, have *' 
^ra^ofui method of recital, and, habitually addicu* 
ij>jj themselves tt> poetry; learn the most winning 1 
ajur soporous marW of expression. Spme or 
their airs are light attd gay, but their excellence^ 
appear s principally/ ill the pathetie When the^ r 
robot*** ay tale, in the manner of the ancieat 
i^icbaMa*!, by dweHmf &p6« plaintive tme*;' 
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t^y Hk^i#^ rneJanchoty, which insensibly aug- 
ments till the auditors burst into tears. 

The elmaa are generally present at marriage 
£efemoni£s; and precede the bride, playing on 
musical instruments. They also accompany fu- 
nerals, at which they siirg solemn dirges, utter 
j|foaii9 a**d laife^hiatiorts, and imitate every mark 
"* etftrenie despair. Their charges, however, 
I very high, arid therefore they seldom attend 

£y but persons of high rank or known opulence. 

lie com toon people, indeed, hare their aJmat* 
who are a second Order of these women, imitator* 
4t the first; but have neither their elegance, grace* 
fulness nor knowledge. 

TheEgyptians never mention their wive* in 
-conversation, or if obliged to speak of them, 
they $ay, tf the mother of such a person, the mis* 
tress of the house, &e." Good manners wtfl not* 
permit a visitor to ask, " How does yow wife-do, 
Sir?" but in imitation of their reserve, it is ne* 
cessary to say, *\ How does the mother of such a* 
person do ?" And even this is deemed aft insult 
unless asked by a relation or an intimate friend. 
Subject to the immutable Jaws by which custom 
governs the East, the women do not associate 
with men, \nfot even at table. When a grandee 
intends to dme v>ith one of hit wifres, she m pre* 
Viously informed, in order that she may perfume 
lier apartment with precious essences/ procure 
4he most delicate viands, and Teceive her lord 
With every possible raaik of aftentkor attd rg** 
*pect f Even among the common people, the wo- % 
men ussually stand in one corner of the room 
while the husband dines, hold basons for him to 
wash, and serve him at tabte*^ ; "\ 1 otoce dined/' - 
says M. Savary, " with an Italian, whe hid ma*> 
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ried an Egyptian woman, and having Uvp4 U»re 
long, assumed the habits . of the natives. , His 
wife an4 sister-in-law, stood in my presence, and 
it was. with difficulty I prevailed on them to sit 
at table with us, where tliey were extremely 
timid and disconcerted. 

The Egyptian ladies have much leisure, which 
they spend among their slaves; making veils, em- 
broidering sashes, tracing designs to decorate 
their sofas, &c. Cheerful and passionate songs 
are likewise accompanied by the slaves with the. 
'tambour de basque and castanets,; and at the close 
of the day an elegant repa»t is prepared, in which 
the most exquisite fruits and perfumes are served 
tip with profusion. 

Once or twice a week these women are perr 
jnitted to go to the bath, or to visit their female 
friends. To bewail the dead is, likewise, a duty 
they are allowed to perform ; and .many of them 
may be sometimes seen in the environs of Cairo, 
reciting funeral hymns over the tombs which 
they tjave previously strewed with odoriferous 
plants and flowers.. They receive each other* 
visits very affectionately : when a lady enters the 
harem, the mistress rises, presses tfie visitor's 
hand to her bosom, kisses her, and makes her s*t 
down by her side* while a slaye waits to take 
her veil, black mantle, &c. Coffee, snerbet, and 
confectionary ar# t then serve*! up ; a large disk 
of oranges, pomegranates, bananas, and melons, 
is placed on the sofa ; perfumed wajer is brqughi 
in a silver bason to wash the hands ; and gtee 
and good humour season the repast. At parting 
they mutually repeat, " God keep you in health. 
Heaven preserve your children, the delight and 
.glory of fcpur iamily," ,&&. \ > 
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* *WhfnV a Vfaitfcr j« in tfrcf house, the husband 
must not presume to enter : it is the asylum of 
hospftaKty, and cannot be Violated without fetal 
consequences ; irideed the Egyptian women care- 
faWy maintain thi; privilege, as being'deeply in- 
terested in its preservation; for a lover, disguised 
In female habiliments, may be introduced into 
the forbidden place ; and it is necessary he slloutd 

' remain undiscovered, to elude the' most tragical 
punishment. f * 

' Attended by their eunuchs, the Turkish wo- 
men sometimes go upon the water, and enjoy 
the charming prospects of the banks of the Nile. 
Their boats are well eaved and painted, and may 
be easily known by the blinds over the windows, 
and th6 music by whicrTthey are accompanied. ' 
* 'It is generally attowed % that facts are better 
than arguments to show the manners of a people. 
We shall "therefore finish our account of the 
Egyptian ladies, with a love-adventure, which 
happened when*M. Savary was at Rosetta. — 
IJassan, an old jealous Turk, had married a 
Georgian girl of sixteen, and appointed guards 
to watch over his new treasure. This wealthy 
lord had a magnificent garden in the vicinity of 
Rosetta, whither he permitted theyouthful JemiJy 
togo,andtake theevening air. Slaves of both sexes 
however, always attended her ; the men to watch 
the Walls, and stand centinel at the gates ; the wo* 
"men to wait within, while their beautiful mistress 
languidly strayed among the' odoriferous bowers. 
'As she was gravely walking, one evening, by the 
river side, veiled and surrounded by her slaves, 
she perceived an European, who had lately ar- 
rived at Rosetta i the blobm of youth was vivid 

' on his cheek s, and instantly excited herattention. 
vol. vn. H 
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She pawed slowly, and let, her. A© £Jfcj#pMhe 
might liave a pretence to stop a moment* T^« 
Foreigner's e^es met her's, and the took went^p 
her heart : his air, shape,, and .features, were ipi- 
delibly iai printed on her mind ; ,and the dread fi* 
seeing him no more, gave her a painful. sepfe 
of slavery. .Scarcely had she , entered her g«- 
den, before .she took a confidential attendant 
aside, and said* " Didst thou perceive the youqg 
stranger ? Didst thou behold his bright eyes, aijd , 
how be looked upon me* # my friend ! my 
dear Zetfa ! Go find him, and tell him to wa|k 
among the orange groves, to-morrow evening, 
where the wall is lowest. Say, I wish to see aim 
speak to him, only bid him shun the watchful 
eyes of my pitiless keepers." 

This message was punctually delivered, and 
the European unguardedly promised; but the 
contemplation. of approaching dagger made him 
break his word. The slave went a. second time, 
and demanded why he had 1104 kept the assigna- 
tion : hi* excuses were various, and be fixed 
a more distant time ; but reflection again van* 
quisheel passion, and he went not to the garden. 
Zetfa returned once more ^ and the youth, sef 
duced by her, discourse, swore that on the morrow 
he would be under the arbour an hour after sun- 
*set. The hour of appointment came, and a third 
time the beauteous Jemily saw. herself deceived. 
Zetfa returned to the European, and reproached 
him so severely for his ingratitude, that the im~ 
prudent youth once more promised ; but, left to 
himself, the dread of an ignominious death made 
him again violate his, engagement. Patience it* 
self has a period ; that of Jemily was Jong ; for 
nine monffys she solicited a man whom &e had 
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$&***«& an* inStarif. • One evening; after sbeddirig 
€^r$ of bitterness, forgetting berself in the grove, 
aivl 1 thinking only or the Object; of h4t love, 
fftisskrf treat ed : Her harsMy on her return. The 
fehaiirn was now^ broken; artd she retired ftirious to 
het ariartment. ' * Go onc^ Wre, 1 ^ said she, 
°* to the rjerfidtous European, an^ 1 bear Mm. the*fe 
my last words—-! s&wyod,*strafyger ; I'thotfght 
yotr had sensibility, atod tny heaif-tpanted tobe 
yOurs. Nine months you have cre^eived me ; 
perjury tb you is sport. But bev^are*; your life k 
in r&y hands and I dm determined. Hassan will 

S i tb^itfortow to Faoua', And will not return till 
e. Either dome in the evening arid receive 
Jour pardon, or a slave shall bring me your head, 
eroily swears by the prophet', if longer n£giected* 
to4>e revenged." / • 

Zetfe faithfully reported this message, and me 
European hesitated no longer. M the appointed 
time he came to the wall which separated him 
froth the beauteous Georgian, and, wilft a pal- 
pitating heart, leaped into the garden , Two wo- 
men, on seeing him, roseand appeared terrified, 
while he 'stood motionless, 'The one was Jemrly 
herself, who held out'her rjartd, and gave him 
eoarage. He approached, bowed .profoundly, 
artd was kindly raked ? a signar was given, and 
the slave disappeared ;' " Stranger,*' said Jem i ly, 
" why bave you deceived me so long ? You love 
me not." — " Forgive me, beauteous Jemjly," re- 
pHed tlie European ; " it was my feaf that detain* 
ednje ; bfct I am rifcw come t# repaiV my wrongs^ 
antl thVow myself at your feet. She seemed in, 
clmed to Contintre heV reproaches; but, talcing 
liim by the hand, VChich trembletif in her own,, 
felled ht&* Co an drange grow;*' — This srngle 
- , n2 
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story** «i!Rc|ent to* *b^» ^fefc^flt!* MP!**** 
tempting to eonfcn© the body 1 \^re l ^imW . 
L* vitiated, o*o/:im?Osing ihackta^V)* 'tf'Rtifatt? 
creature whose spirit revolts a#*inst? tMf '-tytfarM^ 
of* her jaatotls iordt • 'Virtue is^tlfe 'omH^trtttj 1 
gu*fdiar»4>f female *i<¥nOur/an&Wwtutfl tebnfiHen<*#J 
is indispensably necessary to connubial felidfV. u!i * 

•With r**pectito marriage* >trt Egy t>t? ^he^re* 
•a»«in > most' orieitfetcourrtrtey' neg6#at&£ rrjr* 
female fe1a4k>ra,'Who^meet> most of^tb^nSai^h^ 1 
of the.dty «t Aei public fcathsj tfnd are> ( tiieYebjP 
emtbtedto ifesemfee then* with tttleifcble a^Ur^? 
When a choice kttader, thealfc&neeis propdseft 1 
«o *he lather b^ite younf^omari^e^pori^l^ 
agveedeM, andipreseetsare ^te&banged. r 'JlfcP 
prooasflfon,: Which' is* the* cowifaencement -fef'tM* 
marrii^e cenefncriyv usually begitw h»'*tfiieetf&niP,' 
iwgb danc*** precede the bride, *rtth tHetr feet' 
fastened i *& stiksy and* carrying balancing rW^eY, 5 , 
numerous slaves display the effect*, * KTrttituw> 
andjewcls destined toller use* troops *>Pdawefng 
girl.v;kefcp time with their instmhieftts-; ittaubrhfeJ 
richly cloihed/ walk with a grave 'pace j and' fhe 
young bride appear* under a magnificent canopy; ' 
borne fyy four slaves, sustained by hqr mother *nd . 
sisters, and covered with a veil embroidered vfilh ' 
j^oidi pearls, and diamonds. A long file of flam- 
beaux illumine the procession ; and tlve almai, m- . 
chorus, occasionally sjng verses in prdi*e 01 the ■ 
bride and bridegroom I * Kf . 

When arrived at the house' of the husband, the* ; 
women go on the first floor,, whence they per-' " 
ceive* through the blinds of a gaNery, ail that 
passes below . The men* who are assembled in 

e hall, do not 'mix with them, but pass part, of 
night in banqueiting and hearing music. . 
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Qftrit* te w*fc«*y» the bride passes severs! 
iipa&t be|pfe t^rxieegrooa^ and always in differ* 
tjaJt lf c>0sses r tp ^hplty her wjealth aad elegance^ 
llfedppNt*. HyMig r^iceci, the husband eaters 
Ijbe «upUal chamber, and for the .first tune beholds # 
j$c ftce of the woman to wfcon he 1mm united 
hia*wd/, 

$ucb are the ©eteroMaies of. marriage among 
Ht)C( %yptia{u, which persons of fortune scrupu- 
loWy observe. The detighte* of a saechanic is 
ip |if « a^a^n^, wndacted to her spouse, the only 
4t|ference oonaiaiiog id the aiwroeodiw parapber- 
aaiia. Iai#ao\o* famhoatKsy tfaev born rir in 
kftwtytb carried on f*>W*4 apd stilt cancers and 
tambour* de basque *u|>ply ts)e wraat of alaiai and 
saAMtcians. Tbepeoc rain's daughter, destitute 
Of nttenrtauto aad candies bestow* a handsome 
veiU taod walks to, procesaion to the *©und of 
cJy«»6aJs f ^vhieb,har i&tsiweTs strike without pro** 
^toeing much har»o**y r 

. Alnott the -iasae cerenionies are observed by 
the Copts j bat they have a custom of betrothing 
female cbikkeo j>rdy six eryseven *eat* oW, which 
is done by faitting a ring on tbertnger $ and they 
often obtain pormi«km, to educate such girls till 
thr$y are of agft'4b consummate the marriage. 
1^» schisraaSfc Christians, however, can have 
hut 04* wife at a lime » 

Th$£r$l car* of Abe 'Egyptian ladies it the edu- 
cation of their children : and a e^merousipostertty 
ia,4inibersa|hr considered ; as the most important 
Messing* Thi&iS'eyen the fptayer of t lie poor 
who earns his bread by die sweat of his brow ; 
and did *c* adaption *lisviete gfief when nature 
aro^ unking a barpeo weraan would be uiterty 



inconsolable. - The mother 1 dailvjsuckle* herm£, 
font, whose innocent smites and engaging eiai^, 
ner*< fully recomft*Ka ail the pamsiaod* care* 
it m&f have created. Miik diseases, arcd, thoke. 
"maladieV which dry up tlie juiqpi of these young- 
persons who send their- otfnprjng to-be nurtured! 
by a stranger, are here unknown; for JVIabometi 
has/left a positive injuBCti»atwthis*ffectCm^" tet 
a mother 1 -suckle her children folk two* yearv if 
the child does not <juit the breast ; but she shall 
be permitted to wean it with the-conaen* of her* 
husband. v — When obliged* by some particular 
circumstance v to* take a nurse, «be Egyptians dor 
not treat her as a stranger 5 on the contrary, she 
becomes one of the. family, and passe* her day* 
amidst the children sbe4»s suckled* by whom she 
is cherislted and honoured as. a second mother. ■ 

History places tjie infancy of human nature- in? 
the East; here paternal authority commenced* and/ 
here its rights are still preserved. I£aoh family* 
forms-a little state, of which the father, is sovereign, 
arid the members of it, attached to him by the* 
strong ties of . consanguinity, acknowledge and 
submit to his power. 1 The children are educated* 
in the harem, under the immediate inspection of 
their mothers, and are not permitted. to»come into; 
the hall, especially when strangers are there* 
Young people are silent in this hah 1 ; if men grown*' 
they are allowed to join- in conversation, bu^whea 
the head of the family speaks, they- cease, and aU* 
tenttvety listen ; if lie enter an assembly, all rise, 
and, in short, upon every occasion, they show: 
him the most profound respect* A numerous poss 
terity frequently resides underline §ame roof p the* 
children and' -grand children, come and pay their 
com'mon father a daily tribute of veneration : the; 
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pkaswr* af'<M^kriiriiaiid^^ 
limm 4gq{injKea&eftr makes him forget Jiegrow* 
okfc^thecwteni of-hit heart «f>9iJ^le^ in /biseye*^ 
aj»d security jfuneotas the Crinkles of , his. forehead. . 
He is cheerful and jocular ; and while hi* youthful 
descendant* Wear iheimosl modest garments* he i$ 
decked >ih the gayeafcoolours. Happy in the bospm 
-of bis famUy i wnMm'tb* borders of jth&graYe, ho. 
perceives not the approach of death, and sinks 
U*e<eriafcting;re!&amd*t the. embraces of his t chi1^ 
dren. Long do.they inouru bis loss, and each • 
week> decorate his tomb with flowers,, The Egyp- 
tian* have tost the art of embalming, hut not the 
feelings which* ga v© it birth. . 

M Among polished nations," says our Author, . 
'* th* silver-haired sire is often obiigejj to be silent 
intbe. presence of /haughty youth, or to, assume the 
r*anne»s«>f a boy in order to become supportable* 
In proportion as the burden of life is kit, audits 
pleasures diminish, he finds himself an incumbrance , 
to those who* butfor him, bad never bqen. They 
refuse him consolation when ,be needs U most ; and 
the cold hand q£ age withers his faculties, which 
the. kindly flame- of filial Jove warms noi.-7-I was 
impelled to draw this parallel by the affecting 
scenes I constantly witnessed in Egypt, where the 
reverend patriarch, with his beard floating on his 
breast* smiles in frigid age on his grand-children, 
who approach him with their caresses. He be 
boklt four generations, all eager to pay him filial. 
duty; .his heart expands, and he delights in life to, 
its last momenta These people have, in ignprance 
preserved the simplicity of ancient manners; they 
know not our arts > and toieeces, but, the sweetest 
sensations of nature, not -taught by book, they 
know, enjoy, and revere* 
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\ AfcenWhjft *Mfeu* d#x>**m> toMfent- JM fiW 
h*m** Jfetato, ihose- of *ho efe* **# ;p*«iili*r f* 
E$ij*y *h*re< Aeb^w^ v«yrtu»mwij W 
in *he ohy of Cairo almost *?rery One wears ,*. 
fifiet> a token of ah approaching or fcowmteoegfcj 
optbalmy. TMi affliction raurt not, ho n i^ Wt *» 
attributed to the teiected team* of it bur iwnfc *rtn 
for the Arfcfes who live > amidst the mdst «ri4- 
sands have generally goad eye* 4nd ft ptett&£ 
sight*, nocimist we 6ttp*pose tbaj; the disease **' 
occasioned by the exhabtkros of stagnant waters? 
for in that case the French * merchants weald 
be all Mind ; and for upwards of fifty yaps, tftt 1 
one has lost his sight. The true eiigia of this 
disorder foetus 4o have teen the Egypban custotf* 
of sleeper in the open air, during stHnmer, on £he 
terraces of then? houses* or- near their huts. It- 
has also been remarked, thai the sea air contribute*? 
very much to Mttre the pfgatts of sight mtfris misty 
atmosphere* 

The usual diet of the Egyptian* appears, tike* 
wise, to-be a powernd cause. The cheese, soar 
milk, ftoney, confection of graphs, fifteen fhute, ; 
and raw vegetables, which constitute the ordinary 
food of the people, produce* disorder which phy- 
sicians have observed to affect the sight. Bodies 
thus nourished abound in corrupted humours, wbteh 
are constantly seeking a discharge. Diverted 
from the ordinary channels by habhua I perspiration, 
they fly to the exterior parts, and mturatly attack _ 
the head, because theEgyptiansVty shaving evety 
week, and wearing a very hot headdress, prmci- 
• , - ♦ 

>• The houses o€ these oercaauts are s touted on the** 
batoks ojf a caqal, which, for s\x months in tfwryea^ 
contains water whoscimcll is almost insupportable. 
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j^%^r^d^^t*4Wip«%pJr»tion rtiithen and if the 
fa^(H^«^ ttfeirtfet slightest impression of cold 
ofolfeafg'<ftW©¥«red, tbte perspiration is suppress*' 
cm^W^faH^po^^e^teelb, ur still more readily 
i^W-ths eye* as heing4he tenderest part 
^<feliitdia»sia -fa?q6endy CKrasiuned b.y the cori- 
sfeffjifego** «f > tfoe^maH-pox: This disorder, which 
il^vWy c^irt&ri itf'£gyf>t;is not properly* treated : 
cftlri»g>tftetr*e«i first days, vcohfiBCtion of grapes, - 
tansy,- and *ug& are administered to the patient, ' 
and/ 'after the* -seventh day; he is allowed milk, J 
nViaV and even $alt fish, as? if he w«re in perfect 
healths • Inoculation is not unknown: to the Egyp^ 
tfon*,;fcut it k seldom practised. When they 
thifrik proper to adopt it» the: operation ^perform- 
ed by inserting a thread into the flesh, or by mak- 
ing the patient swallow the powder of some dried 
pt^tufes; ' - i t > . 

v Several modern author* have asserted that the 
* pestilence is native in Egypt; but M. Savary was " 
assured by some fbreijgn physicians who had resided 
there. above twenty years, that this disease was 
bfdught thither from Turkey. " A proof/' says 
our author, " that it is not native in Egypt is, that, 
except in time of great famine, it never breaks out 
in the inland towns, but always begins at sea-ports, 
ori tfie arrival of Turkish vessels, and travels to th« 
capital; whence it proceeds as far as Syene. Hav- 
ing come to a period in Grand Cairo, and being 
again introduced by the people of Upper Egypt, it 
rtfnews with augmented fury, and sometimes 
sweeps off two or three hundred thousand indivi- 
duals. It always stops, however, in the month 
of June; and those who catch it at that time may 
be easily cured. It is also worthy of remark, that 
excess of heat and ' cold are equally destructive of 



this dreiclWcohtagftm ; WinWKIK ittri CoifiHcinl 
tinople, and summer in E^ypt? It seldom reaches 
tM polbif circle, arid never passes the tropic. The 
caravans ' of Cairo, Damascus, arid' Ispahan, whicti 
are sometimes infected/ ri^ver propagate' it. ai 
MecCa; and Yemen is alwap sefcure frbm Us bale- 
ful'influence. 

Europeans' stand aghasi wttK terror at the cala- 
mities whidi this. dreadful' distemper produces in 
Gfand^Cairo. According to the commissioners of 
the customs, this city contains nearly nine hundred 
thousand inhalants'. The; streets are Very narrow, 
ancl always furl of people', Who crowd and i6stle/ 
so violently against each ojther, that a' passenger is 
sorrietirhes obliged to wait several minutes before 
he'cari iriake his way. In such a situation, one/ 
peYson may communicate the plague to. at hundred; 
for its progress is as rapid as that of a conflagration? 
augmented by the' wind. ' 

When the disease first' breaks otit, theTrehcrt 
merchants shut up their "district, and cut off" al{ 
com municatiby With the city ; Arab servVrit's, wfid 
live without, bring them a daily supply of such 
prbvisiohs 1 as tKey want, and efccejJt bread, wbich 
odes not communicate the infection, they tfirow^ 
ev"ery article, through a hole cut in each door, into 
a' tub of clean water^ by which means it is puri- 
fied,' aW may be e^teh without fear.' With these 
precautions the French enjoy perfect health, while; 
surrounded by arftlie horrors of death ; yet nothing 
can induce the Turk:* to adopt similar measures ; 
nor 1 is quarantine performed at a single port through- 
out the whole Ottoman' Empire. 

before we speak of the' present government of 
E^ypt, it may, be 'necessary to £ive*ome idea of 
the Afamelukes, who have, pf 4ate years, been 
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the .real makers c/jtfre.cpunM-y, The, appellation v 
Mamelukes is bestowed on children whcubaVe been 
stolen frpm tfye yaripus provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, and.are afterwards, sold at Constantinople 
or Grand Cairo. The grancteies of £gypt» vyho 
nave a similar origin* bring them up in their noises, 
,and destine them to succeed" to . th^ir dignities. 
Ttese foreigners, at present, can alone enjoy the 
titfe of Bey, and fill the offices of state; the la>w, 
Indeed, is so precise pn, this point, that even tjie 
son of a bey cannot be elevated to this eminent 
station ; he, therefore, usually embraces the.pf o- 
fessipnof arms, and thje. divan assigns him. a proper 
• maintenance. The Mamelukeyoujns rise gradu>IJy, 
by their merit, through various trusts in the houses 
p£ the beys, tjll they are permitted to govern the 
towns dependant on their patrons. Trjejr next 
rise is to the dignity 0T b^>'> which gives, them a 
seat among the four-apd-twsnty members of tfie 
divan,, or council of the republic. 

The principal bodv of the ^Mamelukes reside at 
Cairo: but many or them are dispersed through 
,the country, in order to maintain their authority, 
col lect the tribute, and oppress the people. They 
.are all horsemen; and, as war is accounted the 
only honourable employment amongst them, it is 
reckoned disgraceful to walk on. foot, none but 
cavalry being by them accounted soldiers. For 
some years past, they allowed other inhabitants 
only the use. of mules and asses; and the same 
Jfcaift pf\indignity was imposed upon, Europeans; 
though ,. by liberal presents, tjiis might begot ov$r. 
The Mamelukes, however, are not incited to a 
continual appearance on horseback merely by their 
supposed superiority to Abe rest of the inhatu- 
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tants, but it is rendered indispensably necessary by 
their weighty and cumbersome dress. 

Tliis dress consists of a wide shirt of thin yel- 
lowish cotton, over which is a gown of Indian 
linen, of some of the" light stuffs of Damascus, and 
above this is a second vest of the same forirc aod 
width, with sleeves reaching down to the ends^of 
the fingers.The former coifermg is called antaii,and 
the faltefcaftan. The caftan is generally made of silk, 
or some finer stuff than the under garments, and boih 
t>f them are fastened by a long belt, whkh divides 
the dress into two bundles. Over these they have 
a third, called djotiba, .consisting of clotf), and 
made nearly similar* to the others, except that the 
Jdeeves are cut in the elbow. This coat is fined, 
sometimes even in summer, with fur; and as if all 
this were not sufficient, they have an outer cdver r 
ing called the beniche, which is the cloke* of cere- 
mony, and covers the body so completely, that 
even the ends of the fingers cannot be seen.' Thus 
when the beniche and other accoutrements are ou, 
the whole body appears like a long sack, with a 
bare neck, and a fierce head covered with a yellow 
turban thrust out of it. The turban is called a 
kaouk, and is of a cylindrical form, turned up on 
the outside with' a roll of muslin artificially folded. 
On' their feet they have socks of yellow leather 
reaching up to the heels, and slippers without 
quarters, which, consequently, are always ready 
to be left .behind in walking. Lastly, to com- 
plete this extraordinary dress, they have a kind of 
trowsers, so large that each of the legs i? suffici- 
ently" capacious to hold the whole body ; but that 
they may walk more at their ease under such a load 
of impediments, they tie all the loose parts of their 
rfress with a running sash. " Thus swaddled," 
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says M. Volney, h we may imagine, tfre. ^aroa- 
lukes are not very active walkers ; 3nctth<xse who 
are unacquainted with the prejudices of , dWFe!re»t 
countries, wil} scarcely believe that ibfy deem 
such heavy habiliments very commodious* , It! vain 
we may 'object that it binders them frcw walking, 
and encumbers them ijnnecessarjly on homback* 
.and that, in hattle, a horseman once dismounted is 
a lost man. They reply, " It is.tbe custom/' and 
. every objection is answered, 

In the accoutrements of their horses, the Mame- 
lukes are almost eiqually absurd* The saddle is a 
dumsy piece of furniture, weighing with the saddle 
cloths not less than twenty five pounds, while the 
weight of the stirrups is about nine ojt ten. On the 
back part of the saddle rises a .trussequin about 
^ight inches in height, and a pummel before pro- 
jects four or five inches, so as to endanger the 
breast of the horseman if be should happen to stoop. ^ 
Instead of a stuffed frame, they have three thick 
woollen coverings below the saddle; the whole' 
fastened by a surcingle, which h tied with leather 
thongs in very complicated knots;, and instead of 
a crupper, tijey have a large martingale, which 
throws them upon the horse's shoulders. The stir- 
rups are made of copper, longer and wider than 
the foot, haying circular edges, an inch high in the 
middle, and gradually declining toward each end.* 
The hi'idle is equally ili contrived, and greatly in- 
jures the horse's mouth. 

In the choice of their arras they are mote judi- 
cious. Their principal weapon is a carbine about 
thirty inches long, but so large in the bore, that it 
can discharge teri or twelve balls at a time; which 
can scarcely fail of doing great execution even? 
from the most unskilful hand. Besides two lar&e 

vol, vii. * 
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pistols carried in a belt, they have sometimes a 
heavy mace at the bow of their saddle, for* knocks 
ing down an enemy ; and by the shoulder belt they 
suspend a crooked sabre, measurmg twenty four 
inches in a straight tine from the hilt to the point, 
but thirty at least in the curve. The Mamelukes 
commonly procure these sabres from Con&tahtiiio*- 
pie, or other part* of Europe j but the beys rival 
each other in those of Persia, and such as aire fa- 
bricated of the ancient steel of Damascus. : < < 

The whole education and employment of the 
Mamelukes consists in the exercise of their wea*- 
pons,or what is conducive to it; so that we should 
imagine they might at last become altogether ir- 
resistible. Evgry morning the greater part of 
them exercise themselves, in a plain near Cairo, by 
firing their carbines and pistols in the most expe* 
ditious manner, having an- earthen vessel for a 
mark to shoot at ; and the person who breaks ft 
is highly applauded for his skill and dexterity. 
Here also they exercise thentselves in the use of 
the sabre, as well as of the bow and arrows, though 
the latter are never used in an engagement* 
Their favourite diversion is throwing the qjerid; u 
word properly signifying a reed, but which is ge^ 
nerally made use of to signify any staff thrown by 
the hand. In this exercise they make u*£ of 
branches of the palm tree fresh stripped, which 
are about four feet long, and weigh five or s*k 
pounds. With these the cavaliers enter the lists, 
riding full speed, and hurling them at each* other 
from a considerable distance. As soon as the- as- 
sailant has thrown his weapon, he turns his horse, 
and his antagonist pursues, in turn. 

All these military exercises, however, are not 
sufficient to render the Mamelukes formidable ifi 
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the field. . In their engagements they have neilhef 
?cder, discipline, nor even proper subordination; 
so that their wars are only scenes of rotbery, plun- 
der„ and tumultuary encounters. The strongest or 
asftst daring party pursues the other. If they are 
equal in courage, they will, perhaps, appoint a 
field of battle, and that without the least regard to 
advantages of situation $ but .fight in platoons, and 
with the boldest champion at the head of each. 
After mutual defiances, the attack begins, and 
every one chooses out his man . After discharging 
their fire arms, they attack with their sabres; and. 
such as happen to be dismounted are helped up 
again by their servants; but if nobody happens to 
Jte near, the servants will sometimes kill them, for 
the sake of the money they carry about them. Of 
late, however, the ordinary Mamelukes who are 
all slaves to the rest, seem convinced that their 
patrons are the persons principally interested, and 
. therefore conclude that they ought to encounter the . 
greatest dangers*. v flence they generally leave 
diem to carry on their disputes rjjy themselves, and, 
being always sure of finding employment, they re- 
turn quietly to, Cairo until some new revolution 
takes place. 

The mode of living among these Mamelukes is 
very expensive, as may easily be conceived from 
vwhat has been already related. There is not one . 
of them who does not cost above a hundred pounds 
sterling annually, and many of them double that 
sum* At every return of the fast of Ramadan 
tbear patrons must give them a new suU of French 
and Venetian cloths, with rich stuffs from India 
and Damascus. . Frequently tr^ey, require new 
horses and accoutrements, together with gilt stir- 
rups, and saddles and bridles plated with silver; 
o2 
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the chiefs a*e distinguished by their fine Arabian t 
horses, Cashmirian shawls, and a prolusion of 
.trinkets and precious stones. 

The character of the Mamelukes is almost the. 
worst that can be imagined. Without affection, 
ties, or connection with each other, or with the rest 
of mankind, they give themselves up without con* 
trol to the most enormous vices; and, according 
laM. Volney, they are at once ferocious, perfidi- 
ous, base, deceitful, and corrupted by every spe- 
cie* *f<lebaueliery. 

When Sultan Selim conquered Eprypt, he de- 
feated the Mamelukes and caused their prince to 
be hanged at the gates of Cairo, but on subsequent 
reflection he determined tp conciliate the affection 
of these men / and accordingly granted Ihem some 
important privileges, at the same time making 
very little change in their former government. 
The four and twenty beys were to govern as be- 
fore; except that a pasha from the Porte was to fe^ 
side at Grand Cairo, with whom it was required, 
they should deliberate, frorn. trrne to time, on the 
atate of public affairs; but rf he attempted to in- 
fringe their privileges, they might suspend; him. 
They were likewise to furnish a certain qub£a'of 
troops to the Ottoman court if it were attacked, anxl f 
further to pay a stipulated tribute, but in other re- 
spects, they were left entirely to their own go- " 
vernment. 

The beys are fully sensiHe of the power they ' 
posses, and frequently abuse it in the most shame- 
ful manner. The pacha remajns no kmger than 
while he is subservient to their designs ; for should 
he venture to speak in defence of his master's iiile- * 
rests, or (hose of the Egyptians, he becomes ^ state 
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criminal; thedivari is assembled, and he is irame- 
dlately expelled. * 

When a new pacha lands at Alexandria, he 
gives notice of His arrival to the council of the re- 
public; atid some of the beys immediately wait 
ujttm Mm with presents and congratulations. 
White* they attend on him they artfully sound his 
inclinations, and endeavour to learn, either: .from 
himself or his Officers, what orders he ha$ brought 
frjrai the Ottoman court. Should they find them 
inimical to their own purposes, they dispatch 4 
courier to the chief bey, who assembles the divan 
and forbids the pacha to proceed any further.* 
Thejthen write to the Grand Signior, that the 
riew govenor has come with hostile intentions, and 
request his recal, which is sure to be complied 
With/ But when the chiefs of the republic believer 
they have nothing to fear from the pacha, they in* 
vke him to Grand Cairo; deputies being prcviV 
ctMy ordered to take him on board a sumptuous 
galley, and escorthim all the wa/. He advances 
slowly at the head of the fleet, no vessel being al- 
lowed to pass that of a pacha; and even those who. . 
are making a voyage up the Nile are obliged $ 
follow in his Suite. On his arrival at Helai,* a 
small village below Boulac, the chief bey comes in 
person to receive him ; the heads of the republic 
congratulate him on his landing; the aga of the 
Janizaries presents him the keys of the castle, and 
he is conducted with the utmost pomp through 
the city. 

The following account of the entrance of a pa- 
cjia is taken from the interesting travels of Ml 
Savary> who appears to have been ah eye-witness 
of what he relates. " Various corps of ^nfentry, 
with their noisy music, march first in two flies, their 
0*3 
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cplours fljtog* About five pr six timm&d horse- 
men follow in good order, while their floating robes, 
enormous mustachpes, aad long shining lances, 
give ihem a very majestic and warjik^appearanee.' 
Then cqme the beys maVnjficently clothed, and 
attended hy the^r Mamelukes, maumea\ po fine 
Arabian steeds, adorned wit/i housings embroider** 
ed in gold and silver.' When our author witnessed 
tjys procession, be observed that, "the various' 
retinues of each bey were extremely elegant; thai 
beauty of the youth, the richness of their drew, and 
their excellent horsemanship, all wailing to form a 
most interesting spectacle. The ppcha mouated 
on a most beautiful horse, and wearing a clusterjrf 
large diamonds in his turban, closed the march, at- 
tended by two hundred borsegaen, a band of music, 
and four led horses covered wj^h housings moftt 
richly embroidered in pearls and gold. Tl>is|H*>- • 
cession began about eight o'clock, m the morning, 

- and continued till noon* 

"On the morrow, the pachaa^spmbled tbedivaa, 
and sat on a raised seat with abated window, lite 
the Gra.nd Signior. His foaya, or lieutenant, 
read Jhe order* of the Porte, and the sangiacv 
profoundly bowing, promised implicit obedience 
in all things which shoujd not wiring* their rights. 
An elegant collation was then served up; and 
when the assembly rose, the pacha, presented the - 
chief bey with a rich furred robe, and a horse mag* 
nificentiy caparisoned." 

After this ceremony, the pacha cannot quit his 
palace without the pergusswn of the principal bey; 
out is in reality, a stateprisoaer. The ambition of 

» |he beys, however, present* him with an abundant 
source of wealth,; when, possessing political cuh> 
ranged a knowledge of his own meaaw, he has 
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the art to sow dissension among the chiefs, and to 
form parties; for each will then exert their endea- 
vours to obtain his interest,- and riches will soon 
flow in upon him. The sangiacs* who are nomi- 
nated by the divan, also purchase the confirmation 
of their dignity from the pacha, and the inheritance 
of those whp die without issue is always acknow- 
ledged to appertain to him ; besides a stated re- 
yeaue «pf nearly 125,0001: which is raised from 
the duties paid at Suez, on the merchandize of the 
Red Sea. . 

• It must be observed, however, that although the 
Grand Signior's representative may, by certain arts, 
maintain himself in office and become extremely 
rich, yet the ground oh which he stands is so slip- 
pery, that the least wrong step may occasion bis 
fall,- and some unforeseen accident frequently 
proves sufficient to counteract his utmost policy. 
Thus for example, if some young audacious sangiac 
happen to vanquish the party espoused by the pacha, 
and arrive at the dignity of Sheik el Balad or chief 
bey, he immediately assembles a council, and the 
governor is ignominioudy expelled. His order to 
depart k entrusted to an officer clothed in black, 
who, carrying it in hi* bosom, advances into the au- 
dience chamber, and, taking up a corner of the car- . 
pet whiqb covers the sofa, says " Come down Pa- 
cha/ 1 after which he retires. The governor is im- 
mediately obliged to pack up, and remove, in the 
space of twenty-four hours, to Boulac, where he 
waits for orders from Constantinople. His person is 
generally secure; hut should the prevailing beys 
have complaints against him, they compel him to 
reader a strict account of his administration, and 
th« presents he has received; after which they 
fliviOe the spoil. The council. of the republic 
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elects a caimafcari, (hiring the Iritetfegniirri/tb sup- 
ply his place, till the arrival of a new pacha. : " 



' INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AfcTfc, feAKV- 

FACTURES, AND COMMERCE. ' 

EGYPT was anciently celebrated for bemg the 
seat of learning, and the nursery of arts and sciences, 
from which Greece and other nations received 
them. Geometry is on all hands agreed to have 
been first discovered in Egypt ; and it is said to hav« 
owed its rise to the necessity of measuring and lav- 
ing out the lands, the boundaries of which were al- A 
most annually disturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile. Astronomy is generally supposed to have * 
been invented by the Egyptians, who, by reason of 
the constant serenity of the air, and the flatness of 
their country, might Observe the motions of the 
heavenly bodies earlier, and with more facility tliari 
other people. Herodotus, indeed, gives the ho- 
nour of this invention to the Babylonians, but Dio- 
dor us derives the Babyldnians themselves, as well ; 
as their sciences, originally from Egypt. The an- ' 
cient Egyptians were acquainted' with the true sys- 
tem of the world, now known by the name of trfe 
Gopemican system ; and from them Pythagoras 
learned it, and taught k afterwards in Greece. 

These sciences were, however, in those early pe- ' 
riods, but in their infancy. Geometry does not ap- ' 
pear to have extended to all geometrical quanti- 
ties,-and subtile theories, like that of the moderns : « 
perhaps it extended no farther than plain measur- 
ing, and such rules a$ were of use in common life. 
And this will appear taore probable, if it be consi— 
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dered, that P)thagoras f who travelled inttf Egypt, 
in order to acquire the learning of that people, after . 

, his return home, offered a hecatomb on his disco-' 
vering that the square of the bypothenuse of a right 
angled triangle, was equal to the squares formed by 
the base and perpendicular ; and Thales, who 
also learned geometry in Egypt, sacrificed an ox lo 
the gods, for joy that he had found out a method of 
inscribing a rectangled triangle in a circle. The 
professors of astronomy in those early times, appear 
to have been unable to make any artificial calcula- 
tions, since Thales was the 'first whq ventured t<? 
foretel an eclipse, and Eudoxes and* Ptolemy first 
reduced the heavenly motions into hypotheses and 
tables, ^ * 

1 Claudius Ptolemy, who flourished at Alexandria, 
in the second century, greatly improved astronomy 
and geography. He invented that system of the 
world known by the name of the Ptolemaic system, 
in which he supposed the earth placed in the centre 
of the universe ; and as many concentric heavens 
as planets, above which was that of the fixed stars, 
which were all whirled round the earth in twenty- 

» four hours, from east to west, by the revolution of 
a primum rrtobile, supposed above the Bxed stars : 
but at the same time, each of the heavens had a pe- 
culiar motion, by which they made just the oppo- 
site revolution from west to east, round the earth, 
some in a few months, that of the sun in a year, and 
the others in several years. Though the system of 
Ptolemy was repugnant both to reason and obser- 
vation, and ^ consequently demolished by Coper- 
nicus and his followers, it must be owned, that it 
was a great improvement in Ptolerrjy, to have con- 
structed mathematical instruments of a determined 
and certain utiljty, and to have imagined in the 
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heavens an order, which, false as it was, yet/in man j 
respects, enabled the observers to give a probable 
account of the motions of the sun and moon,' and to 
fbretel eclipses, and to improve geography by cer- 
tain rules. This last use Ptolemy himself made of 
his astronomy ; for by the help of his instruments, 
he was enabled to determine the latitude and lon- 
gitude of places, and consequently to construct 
maps, infinitely better than any of his prcdeces~ 
sors. 

Sculpture is generally supposed to have been 
invented by the Egyptian*; and the first monu- 
ments recorded of this nature were two colossal 
statues, the one erected in honour of Mceris, king 
of Egypt, the other in honour of his queen,, both 
placed upon thrones, supported* by two pyramids, 
which were raised three hundred feet high, in the 
middle of the lake Mceris ; so that notwithstanding 
the prodigious circumference of this lake, these two 
statues were conspicuous from its banks. The in- 
vention of painting is also owing to the Egyptians, 
at least as far as the four principal colours. The 
knowledge they had of chemistry seems to. make 
this opinion certain ; besides the paintings still lo 
be seen among the old remains x>f Egyptian buikU 
ings, which have so long resisted the injuries 
of time, and which still retain a fresli and lively 
colouring, seem to put the matter beyond dis- 
pute. 

With respect to the ancient state of physic 
among the Egyptians, Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
forms us, that there were forty-two books o£ 
Hermes, wliich contained all the philosophy of the 
Egyptians, and the six last of which related to mes* 
dicine, and treated of the construction of the body 
and its disorders, with the methods of treating 
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them. Herodotus informs us, that the practice of 
physic was so divided, that one physician had the 
rfmrge pnly of one distemper, and might not pre- 
sume to take Upon him the care and inspection of 
more. 

In »ost parts of Egypt, and even in Cairo itself, 
the curious mechanical atts are generally in the 
hands of Christians. Such artificers as jewellers, 
silver- smiths, &c. are fuUy employed at Cairo, in 
making ornaments worn by the women *, and 
about the trappings of their horses. The Egyp- 
tian pebbles, used for the handles of knives, snuff- 
boxes, and other toys, are wrought and polished at 
rCatto to perfection. Their turners are remarkable 
fee making wooden lattices for windows, in a very 
curious and beautiful manner ; and they also make- 
some both of brass and iron, of admirable work- 
manship, which they place before the windows of 
their mosques. Upon the whole, however, the 
preference is given to the artificers of Constantino- 
ple, and whatever is brought from thence is much 
esteemed by the Egyptians. 

* The inhabitants or Upper Egypt, have a very 
singular art that deserves lo be mentioned. They 
load a boat with hives of bees when the honey is 
all spent, and falling down the river in the night- 
time, they slop in the morning at a place they 
think most proper for the bees to fly abroad, and 

* The women in Egypt, and other part* of the Otto- 
-nian -Empire, endeavour to roafc,e their apparel as rich as 
possible, because upon the d^ath of the husband, if there 
arc any children, the law allow* the widow nothing more 
than her' clothes, jewels, and other equipage, unless 

. particular donations have beef* made her; to that they 
are frequently *old to maintain the poor woman after her 
Jtmsband's decease. . 
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collect their wax and hoaey. When night c6mes 
on, and the bees arc relumed to* the 1 hives, they 
proceed on their voyage, casting anchor again ir» 
the morning, and resting all day, as before. > By 
this mean*, it is said, they arrive, at Cairo in six 
weeks or two months, where they are sure of fiftdfc^g 
a good market for the cargo collected by their in- 
dustrious Uttle animals. 

The method of Iratching chickens in Ovens is 
another curiosity for which Egypt is famous, and 
may be looked upon as an art peculiar to that coun- 
try ; nay, some pretend that only the people of one 
village are masters of the business, who, at the pro- 
per season of the year^disperse themselves all over 
£gypt for employment, there being scarcely a 
town but what is provided with ovens for this pur- 
pose. The season for producing fowls after this 
manner is, from January to April, while the wea- 
ther is temperate, for at other times the heat is too 
violent. The ovens are buik underground in two 
opposite rows, with a gallery or passage between 
them ; and tliey are raised one above another, with 
holes at the top, as there are likewise in the pas- 
sage, which they open or stop as they would have 
the.heat diminished or augmented. The fuel they 
use to heat these pvens is dung and chopped straw, 
which make a smothering fire, the smoke whereof 
is very offensive. They continue to lieat them 
gently for eight or ten days together, and then 
bring the eggs from the lower cells, where they 
had lain in heaps, and spread them in the* upper 
apartments, so as only to cover the floor, and not 
lie one upon another. The business is now to 
turn them every day, and keep a moderate Are in 
a channel that runs along near the mouth of the 
ovens; and indeed the art consists chiefly in giv- 
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jag the ovens a 'proper degree of beat, neither too 
much nor too little, for in either case -the labour 
woulfl. nottsucceed. Their general rule is, that the 
fggs be never naade hotjter than a man can bear 
them tO; be applied to hi* eyelid. Tnus with good 
ifloimgeioent they begin ,to hatch in about three 
ipeeks, at jwhich time ifc is very entertaining to 
take a view of these places, and to observe some of 
the chickens just 'putting forth their heads, others 
half out of the shell, and others quite delivered 
from U»eir confinement. 

Thimder, k is said, sometimes occasions great 
numbers of eggs to miscarry : and, at the best, it is 
observed, that many of the chickens want a claw, 
or have some defect, which, perhaps they would 
not have had if they had been hatched in the na- 
tural way. The master of the ovens, according to 
Mr. Greaves, has one third of the eggs for his pains 
and charges, out of which he is to make good to 
the owners any of their number that may happen 
to be broke or miscarry. Tiie same gentleman 
tells us, tl)at the fire in the upper ovens, when the 
egg* are placed in the lower, is thus proportioned : 
file first day the greatest fire, the second less than 
the first, the third day less, ttie fourth day more 
ihan ithe third, the fifth day less, the sixth day 
j&ore than the fifth, the seventh day less, the eighth 
^day more, the* ninth no fire at all, the tenth a little 
£jre inlbe morning 5 the eleventh they close all the 
holes with flax, &c. malting no more fire, for if 
\key should the eggs would break. In this man- 
ner-seven or eight thousand chickens are hatched / 
in a- short time ; but some persons pretend to dis- 
tinguish one of these by the taste, from another 
botched by a hen, as if the latter were more deli- . 

vbt. YIK J? 
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cious : though we are apt to think thiols npthtng 
but imagination. It has been doubted, whet^ie^ 
this method of hatching chickens was practicable 
in any cotmtrjr besides Egypt,' the nature of the; 
climate beirig supposed particular!); fa vouratye ip 
that design ; but the same experiment has been 
made in Italy, and other parts of Europe. v 

The art of fascinating serpents issaid to be a.se^ 
cret amongst the Egyptians ; and it is certainly 
worthy the endeavours of all naturalists, arid thi 
attention of every traveller, tolear,n something.de* 
cisive. respecting this affair. u ' How ancient this 
art is among the Africans," says Mr. Hasselquist, 
*' may be concluded from the ancient Marii aud 
Psylli, who were from Africa, and daily showed 
proofs of it at Rome. It is \ery remarkable thai 
this should be 1cept a secret for more than two thou- 
sand years, being known only to a few individual^ 
when we have seen how many other secrets have 
within that* time been revealed. Tl)e circum- 
stances concerning this fascination of serpents, re- 
lated to me were the following, i. The art i* o% 
ly known to certain families, who communicate if. 
to their offspring. 2. The person who knows how 
to fascinate serpents, never me*ldles with other 
poisonous animals, such as scorpions, lizards, &c. ; 
bat there are other persons who know how to cbaim 
these animals, and never meddle with s serpeut^ 
3. Those who fascinate serpents eat them b6th 
raw and boiled, and even make broth .of theao. 
whicfy they eat very commonly ; but in particular 
they eat such a dish when they go out to catch 
them. 4. After they have eaten their soup, they 
procure a blessing from their sheik, who u<es some 
superstitioustcerembnies, and amongst others, spits 
on them several times, with certain gestures.** 
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Our atfthor observes that he has frequently seen 
tec' Egyptians take the most poisonous serpents 
ivfth their bare hands, put them in their bosoms, 
and exhibit a great many'tricks with them. "I 
enquired and examine $" says he, " whether they 
haYl cut out tin- viper's poisonous teeth ; but I have 
villi my own eyes seen that they do not; we may 
iftefefore conclude that ihereareto this day Psylli 
In Etf>pt, but vvhaL art they use is not easily 
Icrinwn/* 

Notwithstmidinp if i Is testimony of Hasselquist, 
the story of the Insri nation of serpents has been ge- 
neral! v considered fabulous. It is, however, af- 
firmed as a certain truth both by Mr. Bruce and 
M. Savarv. " There is no doubt/* says the for r 
Tmer of these gentleman, " of its reality. The 
Scriptures are full of h ■ and all who have been 
in Egypt have seen as many instances of it as they 
cho^e. Some have imagined that it was a trick, 
•and that the serpents thu< handled had been first 
trained and deprived of the power of hurting '; and, 
'fond' of 'this supposed discovery, they have rested 
themselves upon it, in the face of ail antiquity. 
But I will not hesitate to aver that I have seen at 
Cairo, [and this may be seen daily, without any 
trouble or expence) a .man who came from the cata- 
combs where the pits of the mummy birds are 
kept, who has taken a * cerastes with his naked 
hand from a nrm her of others lying at the bottom of a 
tub, has pui it upon his bare head, covered it with 
ftis red cap, then taken it out, put it in his breast, 
and tied it about }>js neck like a necklace ; after 
Which it has been permitted to bite a hen, which 
idfed in a few minutes ; and, to complete the ex» 

# See the account of this viper in page 48. 
?2 
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periraenl, the iran has. taken k by the neck* -sod, 
beginning at (he tail, has a£e it as one wouM deia 
carrot, or stock of .celery* without any seeming re- 
pugnance. , . « . 

•' VVc know from ancient history, that where 
any country has been remarkably in tested with* ser- 
pents, there* the people have been screened by 4ki& 
secret; audi cai> myself vouch, that all the black 
people in live ,longaum of Sennaar are perfectly 
armed against the bite of either scorpion or viper* 
They take .the cerasjtes in their hands at all tiptes, 
put them in their bosoms, and throw them to 6ad} 
Other, as children do apples or bails, without hav- 
ing, irritated them by lliis usage soonuch a* to bite. 
The Arabs have-, not this secret, naturally ; but irom 
their infancy they acquire ajo exemption i'mm the 
morUl^on^queo^s, t attending the bite of Uieae 
3uirnal$ x by dj$wJHg<a ^er.tajn joot, and washing 
theiBselv^sr with aoiofuaioa, of certain p&nls iu* 
^aler." .. ^ ■ ., .. ,-■<•• 

M. Savary tells, us, thai he saw, at the feast of 
Sidi Ibrahim, a .troop of people, seemingly possess- 
ed, with .naked arm*, and a fiejsce loot, holding in 
their hands ^norinous serpents, which twined sound 
their bodies, and endeavoured to' escape ; but these 
Psylli grasped them strongly by the neck* avoided 
the bite, and notwithstanding tlieir hissing, lore 
them in . pieces with their teothi and ate them 
alive. , .,'..-. 

The manner of preparing sal ammonjacuafj, or 
sal, armoniac, a* we commonly call it, is a curiosity 
which the Egyptians have kept a secret from Eu- 
ropeans till within these forty or fifty years, it be- 
ing first discovered by fathe* Sicard, who has de- 
scribed the whole process,, *It is not well kno\vn at 
present what the sal afflmoniaf ur ryreniac o( th* 
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ancients was 'j but it k generally imagined to have 
bttri generated iri the sands from the Urine of 
camels or other animals, which used to travel 
with the pilgrims that visited the temple of Jupiter 
- Amnion- in the Lybian desert. Dr. Hill, how- 
ever, explodes this opinion, as having no founda- 
tion in an v thing the ancients have said about it; 
•and he endeavours to prove, that it was a striated , 
fossil salt, which he says m frequent in the Get- 
man cabinets; and that Dr. Poeocke brought a 
piece of it to England: The present method of 
preparing it in Egypt is as follows. 
• The matter of this factitious salt is soot, caused 
by burning the dung of cows, camels, or oilier 
animals; the hotter it is the better; for which 
reason that of pigeons is reckoned preferable to 
all others, though that of camels is much esteemed. 
New in Egypt the dung of. animals mixed with 
chopped st r a w^m£<ie into cakes and dried, is the 
jfgwxnan ' foel of the country ; and these turfs, be- 
ing impregnated with alcaline urinous salts, com- 
municate to the. soot certain properties which it 
could not be expected to receive from the smoke 
of wood or coal, and yet are absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of sal ammoniac. With 
this soot, to which some say they add a little 
sea-salt, and the urine of cattle, they fill large 
round bottles within an inch of the neck, which 
is about two ringers in height. These bottles are 
cased over with a fat earth, or earth and husks of . 
ikx chopped and mixed together, to the thickness 
of a quarter of' an inch ; and when this coat is 
dried in the sun, they lay on another as thick- 
again as the former, and dry it in the same man-* 
ner. Each bottle contains about forty pounds of 
#x>i, Which, if it be of the best sort, yields she 
v3* 
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pounds of sal ammoniac at the end of the x*pem£to& • 
These glass vessels, being filled as above, are * 
placed in a thick bed of ashes, over furnace* -* 
built like our common ovens, except that their <* 
vaults opfen with four clifts in a row lengthwise* * 
each of which contains four bottles* so fixed that * 
nothing but the hecks appear, whkh some ■* 
say are .left openi but others that they «r« * 
luted with wet cotton. In this state they see ^ 
Jtept with a constant lird under them, for tare* 
days and nights successively j during which ti«aev * 
the -acid and alcaline salts rise up to the *ecks- 
of the bottles, w^ere they unite and coagulate* 
On the third day, the operator makes a little hole 
in each bottle just below the neck, to see if {fee 
matter Jbe baked enough, and if there be nothing 
more to be sublimed ; and after he lias made bis ' 
observations, lie stop* it carefully witfi eartfr, ■ 
opening it aga'ua whek he fifids occasion. At last, 
when the work is brought to the requisite perfect 
tion, ha puts out the fire, breaks 4be bottles, shake© 
off the ashes from the bottomland takes away the* 
round whitish masses adhering to tho neckv 
which is what ihey call saj ammoniac,, asid in 
such cakes it is sent tor Europe. Every gteat ,J*~ 
boratory consists of eight funmces, disposed irt; 
two rooms, so that it employs at once a hundred 
and twenty-eight bottles. In two towns of the 
Delta, about a league from Mansoura, there are i 
twenty-rVe great laboratories, and seme small 
ones, which make every year fifteen hundred m> 
two thousand quintals of this salt': and it is said 
there are not above three more in Egypt, one of 
which is m the cky <jf Cairo. 

By tnils account we find, that the modern sal 
ammoniac is a factitious substance, a chemical pre- 
paration ; and* whatever way have been, imagined 
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about it»Jt certainly ; never was, nor ever can be 
fbupd truly native. We are told indeed, of some" 
thai has been made by a sort of natural chemistry 
in ?tf)£ mouths and openings of the burning moiih- \ 
tains; which does not seerh improbable, as it Is 
always an effect of sublimation by fire, and has ' 
in *a great measure, its origin from soot; but the 
substance found there/ naturally sublimed, when 
brought to the^ trial, never proves to be true sal 
amKiomac, either of the ancient or modem kind, 
but usually affords crystals the same with those 
of common salt, and seems no other than sea-salt, 
half mixed with' soot by an irregular sublimation. 
As to its being made of soot,' Dr. James thinks 
it- scarcely credible, that s^f prodigious a quantity 
of soot as to produce fifteen-hundred or two thou- 
sand quintals a year, that is, so many hundred 
weight* could be furnished in Egypt, which is a 
warm country, and where they only use fires in' 
their kitchens and baths; ana therefore he con- 
cludes, that the Egyptians, who make sal ammo- 
»iac^ use other ingredients besides soot, which 
they have the address to keep a secret. This is 
certain, according to the Doctor, that very good 
sal ammoniac may be made without any soot at all, 
as was formerly done in the works carried on at 
Newcastle. Their method was this : to one gal- 
lon of bittern, that is, the liquor which drains 
$rotfi common salt whilst making, they put three 
gallons of urine, letting them stand together forty - 
eight hours to effervesce and subside. They then 
drew off the clear liquor into leaden vessels, 
where being evaporated and crystalized, a good 
sal ammoniac was produced from the crystals by 
sublimation. The Doctor adds, that this substance 
is not employed so much in medicine as it de- 
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serves to be; for, as it U absolutely a neutral *afr* 
it is exttemely penetrating and 1 resolvent, usexfr* 
either externally or internally, arid is an excellent * 
deobstruent and cooler, where such medicines arV . 
required. J 

l\vo powerful causes' have contributed to rentier" 
Grand Cairo the j.seaf of an extensive commerce.'* 
The first is, that all the commodities consumed in* 
Egypt are collected within the walls of that city V 
and all the chief persons of property, having ' 
made it their residence, draw thither their whole' 
revenue. The second Is the situation, which" 
makes this city a centre of circulation ; while by 
the Red Sea it corresponds with India and Ara-* 
bia ; by the T£H%<#ilh Abyssinia and the interior 
parts of Afr ica .; and by the Mediterranean, with ' 
Turkey ana Europe. 

Every year, a caravan from Abyssinia arrives 
at Cairo, and brings from a thousand to* twelve" 
hundred black slaves; together with gold dust,* 
elephants' teeth, gums, parrots, monkeys, and' 
ostrich feathers: while another caravan, destined* 
for Mecca, leaves the extremities of Morocco, 
and, receiving pilgrims even from the river of Se- 
negal, coasts along the Mediterranean, collecting' 
those of Algiers, Tunis, and 1 VI pott, and arrive* 
by the desert at Alexandria. ' From thence it pro- ' 
ceeds to Cairo, where it joins the caravan of 
Egypt in order to proceed to Mecca. The lading* 
of these caravans generally consists of Indian 
stuffs, shawls, perfi3||es gums, and coffee : and the' 
same commodities also arrive by another rdute at' 
Suez. - 

Cairo does not retain the whole of this mer- 
chandize ; but* besides what is there consumed, very * 
considerable profits Arise from the duties, and the; 
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$$$s expended by the pilgrims, On t heather hand, 
tmall caravans frequ<eiufy arrive from DaiuaKu* 
with silk, oj$s, fruits, &c. During the favourable 
leason, there are, likewise, vessel* in the road of 
Damielta unloading hogsheads of tobacco from 
J*ajahia j the. consumption of which is enormous. 
Others arrive successively at Alexandria., bring* 
ir|g clothes, aim's, furs, and wrought silk, from 
Cons tan tinopTej and some vessels come front 
ttfarseilles, Leghorn and Venice, witji clothes, 
laces, grocery, paper, lead, arid iron. All these 
articles arc "first landed at Ro^etta, then re* 
e&obar.ked on. the Nile, and sent to Cairo. 
* From this account, it is not surprising that com- 
merce should -still, continue •«o^v%urfshir>g; in tb£ 
capital of -Egypt; and we need not doubt the re- 
port of the commissioner general of! flie customs 
who asserted in 17B3, thai Cairo hacj Haded to 
tbe amount of nearly six millions and a half 
sterling. 

In ancient times, the Tiayen of Alexandria ap- 
pears to* have received the merchandize of the 
whole world$ and the ccity became, as Strabo 
calls it, the greatest emporium on earth. A Ibr-C 
noidable mai*ne was kept up in the Ked Sea 
anxl the Mediterranean to protect the Egyptian 
merchants ; and a rapidly augmenting commerce 
was cherished and supported by royal jtotionage ; 
but subsequent troubles, and revolutions conspired' 
to humble the pride* of Egypt j and although her 
commerce is now very considerable, she- cannot .* 
profit by her situation to rival ibe Bvff'peans who 
nave discovered new passages to that quarter of 
tbe globe from whence she drew her richest com- 
uoodities. Her ignorant mariners far from na-* 
gating the IwUaji Ocean, scajreely dare veuiui?* 
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over the Red Sea. " Their greatest effort,* says 
<M* Sayary, " is their annual voyage to Mocha, 
U'b^re their HI armed saroks* incapable of de* 
feece, are laden with the coffee of Yemen," tije 
musljns aod ekrths of Bengal,' the perfumes of 
Arabia, and the pearls 'of' the isles of Beharlin, 
The" coffee which they buy for four-pence per 
pound at Mocha ? they sett for fifteen-pence at 
Cairo; and this article alone amounts to half a mil- 
lion sterling. 

" EgypU even in a decline, however, aprpea/s re- 
spectable, because she contains within herself the 
true sources of wealth. Her corn, with which' 
she supplies Arabia, Syria, and a part of the Archi- 
pelago ; her rice, sent. oveF the Mediterranean ; 
her car thamus flowers, with which the people of 
Provence annually load several vessels; her sal 
ammoniac, transported throughout Egypt ; her 
excellent flax, esteemed by the Italians ; and her 
blue cloths, that clothe, in part, the neighbour- 
ing nations, all are objects that make the balance 
of trade in her favour- The Abyssinian* cheer- 
fully exchange tlieir jgold dust, elephants* teeth, 
and other precious commodities, for her produc- 
tions; the cloths, lace, arms, and lead. Drought 
frpm France, do not equal what they receive ; 
even the merchandize imported by the Turks is 
far below what they take in return, and the 
difference is always paid in ready money. Ex- 
cept Mocha and Mecca, where the Egyptians 
leave a great part of their sequins, all who trade 
with them bring gold and silver : and, indeed, we 
may form a tolerable idea of the abundant** of 
these metals in Egypt, when we read, that Ali 
Bey,, fleeing to Syria, carried with him three 
mmions / and a half sterling ; and that Ismaei Bey, es- 
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caping some years after, loaded fifty camels wfth 
^quins,patacasy pearls, and jewels. ' • ^ 

" If destitute of -shipping,* says our auth4*fV 
f * Egyptis still soweatthy, What might she not to, if 
governed by an ^niightet\edj)cople ? What an in- 
' flux of prosperity would arise from opening her 
canals, repairing her mounds, and restoring to 
agriculture a third of the grounds buried under 
the sands * what wealth from opening her mines 
of emeralds, famous for almost equaling $e dia- 
mond in durability 1 With what advantage might 
.fier indigo; carthatnus, and other substances, ex- 
cellent for dying, be employed ! These are not 
chimerical riches; Egypt has possessed them for 
ages; and a wise administration would restore all 
the prolific treasures of nature*" 
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0T BARBARY. 



¥ TNDER the general name of BaHbar y w»t m » > 
^ prehend tlie kingdoms of Mdrecco, Fez, - 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barea,* which* begki 
*at the Atlantic Ocean, and streteh from thence 
'along the coast of the Mediterranean as far as 
Egypt. Tin s vast tract of land i s> next to Egypt, 
the most fruitful, trading, and populous part- of. 
•Africa, and is generally supposed to have had its 
name from the Romans, on account of the fetiocftj 
and barbarity of its inhabitants. With respect 
to its fertility, it must be observed, that Barca is 
scarcely any thing else but a parched barren de- 
sert, with vety little water ; there being only 
somef small spots near villages that afford a little ' 
©orn and a few dates, a small quantity of which 
the natives exchange with their neighbours for 
sheep and camels. The soil of Tunis is general- 
ly fruitful towards the west, but very poor to- 
, wards the east for want of water ; and that part 
of Tripoli contiguous to Tunis is tolerably fertile, 
Algiers is very mountainous towards the Medi* 
terranean ; but both the hills and valleys, where 
they are cultivated, abound in corn, dates, a!* 
monds, olives, figs, grapes, and other fruits. The 
country of Fez and Morocco is finely diversified 
with mountains and vast extended plains, most 
of them sufficiently fruitful, and pretty well in- 
habited 5 though in many parts, as well as the rest 
•f Barbary, it is dry, sandy and barren. 
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Most of this large country, now called Barbary, 
was famous in tlje times of the ancient Romans, 
against whom the Carthaginians maintained thref 
sanguinary wars, trie second of which had al-- 
jmost put an ead to the Roman power and "glory, 
as the third did to that of Carthage, which waj 
taken and burnt to the ground. Nor did the Ro^ 
maa« pest contented with having destroyed thalf 
rival -city, and brought the Carthaginians' undejr 
their yoke j but, they extended their conquests o» 
al{ sides, reduced Numidiaand its king Jugurtba, 
whose ancestors had so long reigned there ; an^ 
- after him the brave Juba, king of Mauritania;. 
Thus not only all the coast of Africa on flic Me* 
elite rranean, but £he inland part as far as the de- 
sert^ became subject to the Roman yoke, and madf 
new provinces of their vast empire. In this con- 
dition jt continued, during the reigns of several ~ 
emperors, till Christianity having taken root in 
the country, it became as eminent for men o.f 
learning and piety, as it is at present for a race of 
cruel plunderers a^id pirates, enemies to the Chris- 
tian faith and name. 
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. THOUGH Barbary in general is but indif- 
ferently furnished with springs of water, there 
are some which are remarkable for their quali- 
ties. Near the town of Elhamma,, on {he fron- 
tiers of Tunis, there is a hot sprjng, the water 
of which is conveyed to thejtown by an aqueduct, 
but is. so warm and impregnated with sulphur,, 
vol. Yiit a 
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that it can scarcely be drank till it has been -ex- 
'pp'sed to the air for four and twenty hours; 
These hot baths, which .have Httle hovels :l*iilt 
over them to shelter them from the weather, atf'e 
resorted to from all parts of the kingdom. One> 
of them is called the leper's bath, and below it 
the water stagnates and forms a pool, which £er#- 
,haps may be the lake of lepers/ mentioned by 
rLeo. The water of these springs is perfectly 
clear, and soft to the palate. 

Near the city of Constantina, in the kingdom 
4 of Algiers, there is a very hot spring, and at a 
little distance another tnat is extremely cold, 
with a stone structure embellished with statues 
and other ornaments. The neighbouring people 
who are very ignorant, have a notion that this 
place was a college, the masters and* scholars of 
Which being very wicked were transformed into 
these statues. Nor is this the only superstitious 
opinion that prevails among them, especially the 
women ; for there are great numbers of snails bred 
among these springs, which their marabbuts; a 
sort of conjuring priests, have persuaded them 
are malicious spirits that do them all the. hurt 
they can, giving them violent fevers and other 
diseases ; and the credulity of those poor people 
the marabbuts fail not to turn to their own ad- 
vantage. 

In the same province of Constantina Dr. Shaw 
takes notice ot other hot springs, called hammam 
meskouteen, the silent or enchanted bath ft, situat- 
ed on a low ground surrounded with mountains. 
The water of these fountains is of an intense heat, 
and at a small distance there are others which upon 
comparison are of as intense a coldness ; perhaps 
' therefore these may be the same with those men- 
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Atoned in the preceding paragraph. We may judge 
of the heat of' these sulphureous springs by whit 
the doctor tell us, that they, will boil a large 
piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of an 
fiour j and by what he farther observes, that the 
roc^y ground the water runs over, to the distance 
sometimes of a hundred feet, is dissolved or rather 
calcined by it. When thfe substance of the rock 
is soft and upiform, then the water, by making 
every way equal impressions, forms it into the shape 
of cones or hemispheres, about six feet high, and 
nearly of the same diameter ;' which the Arabs * 
maintain to be so many tents of their predecessors 
turned into stone: but when these rocks, besides 
their soft chalky "substance, contain some layers 
of liarder matter, not so easily dissolved, then, in 
proportion to the resistance the. water has met 
with, we axe entertained with a confusion of traces 
TkTid channels, ' distinguished by the Arabs into 
sheep r camels, and horses ; nay, into men, women, 
and children, whom they suppose to have under- 
gone the like fate with their. habitations. 

The sound occasioned by the, trampling of 
horses over the ground about these fountains makes 
it probable that it is hollow underneath ; and our 
author supposes, that the subterraneous air escap- 
ing Continually through the springs may cause that 
-mixture of shrill, murmuring, and deep sounds, 
vrbkb, according to the direction of the wind and 
the motion of the external air, issue out along 

* It is to be observed, that IJarbary j$ inhabited by 

three sorts of people, Moots, Turks, and Arabs, these iast 

.Jiving in tents, and their chief riches consisting in their 

cattle. The Moors arc. distinguished imp whites aqd 

blatk*. 

q2 



with the water; > The Atebs ■affi!'^^e^ ] !^na# 
to be the music of fait res, Who dt^4?ui)^)b?fe^ m^rf 
particular manner to make their ab0de attibis^^ 
arid to be the grand agents m aiHhese exWordfr 
nary appearances* ' ? J >">- " w ' *'- - 

Another ^urbsity proceeds from the o^taHfy of 
tfoe water of these springs* which is, that ^*e* 
chalky sione being dissolved .into a fine imparl 
pable poWder,' and carried down afterwards wklr 
the stream,, lodges ksejf upon the sides of th£ 
channel, ~nay sometimes upon the lips of the 
fountains , y>e*n£eU:$s, f or embracing twjgs^ sira-v*?, 
and other bodies jh its way, immediately Jrar- 
deris and shoots into a bright fibrous substance, 
forming itself at the same time into a variety of 
glittering figures and beautiful crystallizations. 

Besides tbosealready enumerated^ there areseve- t 
ral other mineral springs in the kingdom of Al- 
giers and other jmrts of Barbary, either mode- 
rately warm and proper to bathe in,, or too hot 
fdr that purpose* There are also several, springs 
and rivers, whose names Dr. Shaw has gtvent 
us, which are either very salt or brackish; and 
yet (he Arabs, by long use and custom, are very 
wel} reconciled tp. the taste of" the. water. To., 
these we may.add ,the salt-pits of Arsew^ which, 
are about six miles in compass, and appear like a 
large lake in winter, but are dry in summer, the 
water being* then exhaled anpVthe salts left behind 
crystallised. ', . . , :.,, - : 

In the province of Pucala, in the kingdom, of 
Morocco, there is a town called Mahbir, upon, a 
mo ;ntain 6f the same name, noted for Us hundred 
wel]s r oi rather caverns, -cut down into the solid * 
rock, which were prpj^abiy designed for magazine*; 
to lay up corn in, where they pretend it will keep 
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a/huodrcd year* *, The comraoa people, however* 
v j^ V e a notion .that tliay conceal some, treasure, and 
accordingly they let themselves down by ropei** 
with lights in their hands, in order to rind it out? 
but we do not learn that they have made any dis- 
covery ot that nature. These wd\$, as they are 
called, consist of several stories one under another, 
the lowest whereof is very targe, and leads to se- 
veral cells, in which are springs of" fresh water^, 
As there are many windings and turnings in these 

• It is certain that Wieat may be presetted even longer 
than a hundred years by proper management* in order to 
this it must at first be shifted from place to place with a 
shovel every fifteen days, for at least six months succes- 
sively, and afterwards once a month, or not quite so 
often, for some time longer. When the dust and other 
imparities arc dispersed by this* proceeding, and the -corn 
has exhaled all its fiery particles, it may be Kept as long 
as required, provided the. roof of the granary be of a rea- 
sonable height, and all humidity excluded. But to pre- 
vent the bad impressions of the air, and keep out vermin, 
the most effectual method is to spread a little unslaked 
lime over the heap, and tpriftkle it with water, whereby 
a sort of crust is formed upon the surface of U»e com, of 
two or three inches thickness. — The memoirs of the royal 
academy of sciences inform us, that in the year 1707 a 
magazine of corn was opened in the citadel of Mentz, 
which had been stored up in 1578, and the bread made of 
it was very good. At the castle of Sedan in Champagne 
the Abbe de Louvois was shown a heap of corn that had 
been preserved there a hundred and ten years, notwith- 
standing the moisture of the place at first made it sprout 
up to the height of eighteen inches. These shoots dying 
attl rotting for want of air, sunk down upon the corn 
they sprung from j and this glutinous compost, incorpn- . 
rating with the grain underneath it, formed a very thick 
crust, which drjed and hardened, and preserved the rest 
of the heap. Some bread* made of this corn was sent to 
, the French court, and gave great satisfaction, 
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caverns, it is .said thos'e who descend into them are 
often lost, especially if their lights happen to go* 
out. This we are told was the case of a certain* 
atlventurer, who had the good fortune liowever to 
stumble upon some animal that lived in these sub- 
terraneous apartments, which fed him out through* 
a natural passage in the rock, that operted into a 
thick wood at the foot of the mountain. Upon 
the discovery of this new opening, people flocked 
thither with their pick-axes, in order to dig ; but 
instead of finding the supposed treasures, they tnet 
with sqme fresh springs, which fitted the whok* 
place with water* 
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.UNDER this article we shall find little re- * 
markable in Barbary, though the country is*' not 
destitute of mines of copper, iron, and other me- 
tals. Near Algiers and Bona, a solf flaky stone 
Jies immediately upon the surface of the earth, 
which is frequently gilded over with gold-like 
spangles ; as the sparry matter, that fills up the fis- 
sures, glitters with t!*>se that imitate silver, Tha 
common flint stone, which most countries have in 
plenty, occurs so seldom in some parts of Barbary, 
that our merchant vessels have received some 
of tliem in the Downs for ballast, and dis- 
posed of them at Algiers for seven ' shillings per 
quintal. 

Besides the common mould or soil of Algiers, 
there are two or three kinds of pipe and potter's 
clay, the former of wkkh generally burns red* 
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Fuller^ earth, is also dug in great abundance ; to ' 
which we may add the steatites or soap-earth, 
which is in great esteem in the hath* for deeming 
and softening the skim Lac hinoe; which the Arabr 
sometimes use in stopping an effusion of Wood; 
lie* usually in the sutures of some faminotts rocks, 
in one part of the country, and a hard species 
of almagra or Spanish bole occurs frequently in 
another* 

The seleniles sometime* spreads itself over 
whole acres^>f the woody, and mountainous districts, 
and ^transparent, flesh -coloured talc, or gypsum; 
.often expands itself in thin cakes over some 
rocky parts of the country. In t pounding the 
gypsum we often meet with a number of small 
gold-like nodules, of a regular mathematical fi- 
gure ; .but the gold and silver-like mar cashes or 
pyrites are irregular with regard to their shape,- 
being sometimes formed like the mesentery, kid- 
ney, or such sort of figures as* they ustiatty assume 
in other places. 

The iron of the kingdom of Algiers is white 
and good, but is not found in any great quantity. 
Some of the mountains have a rich ponderous ore, 
with a mixture of cinnabar, but no mines have 
been opened there, as Dr. Shaw was informed. 
They have rich lead ores, from whicrr large quan- 
tities of that metaf might be obtained, if their 
mines were under a better regulation. Their 
method of refining it is to put layers of wood and 
ore alternately upon each other ; and setting the 
pile on fire, they frequently obtain eighty pounds. 
of metal from one quintal of ore. 

The governors of Algiers and Tunis look wttb 
an envious eye upon *the silver and copper mines 
of the Tingitanians, though our author suppose** 
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that their mountains, by farther search?* and e^-, 
perimentA, might probably be found to contain the 
same materials, . especially copper j for in thq, 
mountain of Fernan there are Inge, strata of pon- 
derous stones, tinged all over witji green efflo- 
rescences ; and Dr. Shaw had a specimen from 
that place which seemed to shoot into grains of. 
tin in no small (quantity. The mountain Timojga , 
likewise abounds with stones of the same quality, 
being in allappearance very strongly impregnated 
with copper. 
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[THE cicer, or chich pea, is very much cul-r 
tivated and esteemed in Bar bar y. This sort of 
pulse is called garvancos, and is most valued 
"when parched, being a favourite food to persons 
of all ages and distinctions. For this purpose there 
are copper-pans and ovens, in almost every street 
of the oriental cities ; and the method of parching 
these pease seems to be of great antiquity. When 
parched they are called leblebby, and some writers 
haye taken them for the pigeon's dung mentioned 
in Scripture at the siege of Samaria. It is certain, 
says Dr. Shaw, that this pulse is pointed at one 
cud, and acquires an ash-colour in parching ; and , 
as the first circumstance answers to the usual ri- , 
gure,.the other to the usual colour of pigeon's 
dung, the supposition is not entirely groundless. 

They have a small parsnip in Barbary, some- 
wliaj: {ifce a turnip, with fibrous roots, which ha* 
a iaste so agreeably pungent, that it is very much 
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mbH r j>nffl&i he>ks, they have , calabashes, • and { 
seVeraJ other pfaducf4otts ; Df the vegetable kiiid, 
which gh*e* 11 : t el&fr to their soups and ragduts ; 
rioFshtkild*- theft* cor&Bder- be owitted, which has, 
ajway ? '*' 'fMrtctpaf ahftte'-fel the Moorish cookery. 
C&ijftiotwei's arrive to great perfection m Barbary, 
irftk^ucft that'Df.ShaWftellsushe has teen several 
th) at were very white, aolM, and compact; mea- 
suring a yard or more in circumference. Their 
musk -melons are little superior to ours in the rich- 
ness of their taste, but their water-melons exceed 
any that are raised, in the northern climates. 
This last sort, which they 'call tlitlah; seems to b$ 
providentally calculated for the southern countries, 
as it affords a cool refreshing juice, quenches 
thirst, mitigates feverish disorders, and thereby 
compensates,, in a great decree, ibf the excessive 
heats to which these countries are subject. 

We have already given an -account of the palm* 
or date tree, of which there are gfeat numbers in 
• Barbary ; but we may add one particular relating' 
to it, for which -vVeafe indebted to the learned' 
traveller so often quoted. It is' usual* he says, 
with persons of fashibn in this country to enter- 
tain their guests at a wedding, the birth of a child, 
,or upon any extraordinary occasion, with ihe 
hdiiey', as they call it, of the date-tree. This they 
procure by cutting off the head of one of the 
more vigorous kinds, and scooping the top of the 
trunk into the shape of a basotv. When the sap 
ascends, k lodges in this cavity, at* the fate of 
three quarts or a gallon a day; during the first 
week or fortnight ; after which the quantity daily 
diminishes, and in six weeks or two months the 
juice is entirely consumed, the tree becomes dty> ■■ 
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and is fit for nothing but fire-wood or timber*; 
This liquor, which has a more luscious sweetness 
than honey, is of* the consistence of a thin *yrtip^ 
but soon grows tart and ropy, acquiring an inebri* 
ating quality, and yielding by distillation an agreed 
able spirit. 

' There is a shrub very common in the deserts <W* 
Barbary, which has the leaves, prickles, flower j 
and fruit of the jujeb, only with this difference, 
that the fruit is round, smaller, and more luscious, 
and the branches are not so jointed or crooked. 
This fruit is in great repute, and sold in the mar* 
kets all over the southern districts of the kingdoms 
of Algiers and Tunis. 

' In those kingdomes they have a species of apri- 
cot, usually of the size and shape of a nectarine; 
apd with the same property of not parting from 
the stone. The eating of these is never attended 
with a surfeit, whereas the common apricot is very 
dangerous, occasions a variety of fevers and dy- 
senteries, and is called by a name that signifies the 
killer of the Christians. They have two or three 
species of plums, and cherries, but none of them 
are either plentiful or delicious. The cherry has 
been formerly in such esteem, that it continues to 
be called the berry of the king. Their nectarines 
are larger than ours, and ot a better taste; and 
their peaches besides their excellent flavour, will 
commonly weigh ten ounces. Some of their pome- 
granates are three or four inches in diameter, and 
of a pound weight. Nor must we omit the prick- 
ley pear, called the fig'of the Christians, perhaps 
from its being originally brought from Europe. 
Many families live upon it during the months of 
August and September. T ne walnut and olive- 
tree are propagated all over Barbary, but hasle, 
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Albert, gooseberry a'nd^fcurrant-tjees are scarcely 
tobe met within the country. 
_ In the year 1723 and 1724, the locusts made' 
rpst destruction among the vineyards of Algiers, 
before which time their wine was not inferior to 
the best Hermitage^ either in briskness or flavour; 
and though it is much degenerated since, it may 
ttili dispute the preference with the wine of Spain 
or Portugal. The lemon and Seville orange-trees, 
especially the former, are in a continued succession 
oUrukand blossoms; but the China orange is not 
a native of tjie country, and only bears towards the 
latter end of autumn. 

We shall conclude this article with an observa- 
tion of Dr. Shaw's relating to the gardens of Bar- 
bary ; namely, that they are not laid out with any 
method, beauty, or design, the whole being no- 
thing but a medley and confusion of trees, with 
beds of cabbages, turnips, beans, &c. and some 
times wheat and barley dispersed among them. 
Fine walks, parterres, flower- plats, &c. would be 
to these Africans the loss of so much profitable 
soil ; as planting in order and regularity, the study 
of soil and composts, or the aiming at any improve- 
ments and discoveries, would be deviating from 
the practice of their ancestors, which they profess 
to follow with the utmost reverence and devotion. 
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OF all the animals of Barbary, the lion, usually 
called the king of beasts, seems to merit our first 
attention. This fierce annimal, which rules with 
a tyrannical empire over the inhabitants of the 
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woods and deserts, has a head very Jarge^ and not. 
a( all proportioned to bis body., He has a thick, 
flattish nose, a very wiqe mouth, rc^d fiery; eyes* 
hollow, and looking somewhat awry. His neck 
• js adorned with a fine shagged l^anc, but th* linn- 
ess wants this ornament, fik has a tang mi!, very 
strong legs, and each of his fore r l (. has five ills* 
tinct claws except the hinder, which lias but four, 
all crooked, sbairp, and exceeding hard- The hair 
■of some lions is curled, of others lank and ihin, 
and generally of a dun colour; bui Mr* Turk in- 
forms us that he once saw a very large ral lion in 
the course of his travels through the interior of. 
Africa. The .roaring of the Hun i> frightful, an^t 
every beast dreads his approach. He is of a very, 
savage nature, preying upon othet animals, chlLlly 
the wild boar, which yet (as Dr, Shaw informs 
us) has sometimes been knuwn to defend itsejf 
with so much bravery, that the victory has inclined 
to neither side, the carcases of them both having 
been found lying dead together, covered with gore; 
and mangled to pieces. 

Some have reported that the lion is afraid of 
women, ana* that, upon taking up a stick and cart- 
ing him names, he will immediately lose his fierce- 
ness, and fly from the flocks they are attending* 
Something of this kind (says our learned traveller) 
perhaps may have happened when, they have been 
well satiated with food, at which time the Arab$ 
pretend the lions have so little courage, that they 
can seize upon their prey, and rescue it out of 
their jaws* But these instances are very rare, it 
oftener falling out, that lions devour women as well 
as men, for want of other creatures. Fire is what 
they are most afraid of; and yet notwithstanding 
sit the precaution the Arabs take in tills respect^ 
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tb%eii\i4t with the barking of tlieffr dogs, and the* 
noise themselves make all night long, it frequently 
happens, that a lion will leap into the midst of an 
enclosure; and bring out along with him a sheep or 
a goat. If these ravages are repeated, the Arabs 
take notice where the Item enters, and there* dig a 
pit, covering it over slightly with reeds, or small 
tranches of trees, into which he falls and is taken. 

The hunting of the lion, according to Dr. Sha W; 
is in some respects like the method of taking ele- 
phant? heretofore described. On this occasion a 
whole district i$ summoned to appear, who, form- 
ing themselves into a circle, enclose a space of 
three, four, orfive miles in compass, according to 
the number of people and quality of the ground 
that is pitched upon to be the scene of action. 
iFbe footmen advance first, rushing into the thick- 
ets with their dogs and spears to put up the game; 
whilst the horsemen, keeping a little behind, are 
always ready to charge, as soon as the wild beast 
. makes a sally. Thus they proceed^ still Contract- 
ing $heir circle, till they afl at last either close in 
together, or meet with something to divert them. 
This' sort of pastime U sometimes very agreeable; 
for different kinds of animals being by this means 
driven together, they seldom fail of having chases 
after hares, jackals, hyenas, and other crea- 
tures, as well as the lion. But this sport is fre- 
quently attended with fatal accidents; for it is a 
common observation, that when the lion perceives 
himself in danger, nay sometimes the very moment 
he is roused, he will seize directly upon the person, 
that is nearest to him, and, Father than quk hk 
hokl, suffer himself to be cut to pieces. 

We have already taken some notice of the jackal, 
which creature, as well as the siyah ghush, or blaok 

VOL, VII. «. 
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tared cat, is supposed to be the lion's provider j 
kit our author thinks k may be doubted. whether, 
there be any such friendly iuie*eoucse. between 
such different animals* In the night time iadeed* 
*s the psalmist observe*, when all ihe beasts af the 
forest do move, these, like other kinds, of beasts, 
ure prowling after sustenance; a»d when the sun 
rises, and the lion betakes himself to his den, both 
the siyah ghush and the jackal have been- seen 
gnawing stjch carcases as the Hon is supposed t,o 
iiave fed upon the night before, This, and lha 
promiscuous noise which the jackal is often heard 
to make with thf lion, are tb£<©oly cyrcumstaiicet . 
Dr. Shaw ia acquainted with in favour of the vul- 
gar opinion. — The jackal yelps eweny night about 
the gardens and villages* feeding upon roots, fruit, 
and carrion. Mr. Kay supposes k to bu the lupus 
aureus pf the ancients; but what Oppian describe* 
as such is a creature of much greater ferocity. 

Next to the lion, among the quadrupeds of a 
less tameable nature, we ought to B&eniion the pan- 
ther, whose skin is of a yellow colour, beautiful 1/ 
marked with round black spots, his hair short and 
mossy, and who is thought to e^ual, if not exceed ' 
the lion in his savage qualities. This creature is 
/ very swift, and attacks both men and beasts ; but - 
his usual method of seizing bis prey is jumping up- 
on itby surprise. His tongue is as rough as a file, , 
and his skin is highly esteemed for its beauty, arid 
bears a great price, being not very common. The 
female panther, like the lioness, has two rows,pf 
nipples, giving suck to three, sometimes four or .* 
five whelp&ai a time. The Arabs say, that .when 
the young ones breed their teeth, they are seized 
with a fever, which generally carries off three out 
•f four; and that this is the rea&on wjiy their num- 
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bers at present are so inconsiderable. Bui whe- 
tberthis is owing tb such a disease, to a greater 
dispersion a? the Arabs, or Jo the easier way of 
killing them since the* invention of fire arms, it i* 
certain there would be great difficulty at present 
to procure a fiftieth part of the number of wild 
beasts that Africa may be supposed to have furnish* 
ed m the time of the ancient Romans* * s 

There is an animal in Barfeary callfcd faadh, 
Which agrees with the leopard in being spotted, 
but differs in other respects; for the skin -is not 
. only of a deeper coloufc, but much coarser; neither 
ft the creature itself of so fierce a nature : however 
the Arabs imagine it to be a spurious offspring 
between a lion and a leopardess. It feeds upon 
carrion, sometimes upon roots and herbs, and must 
be extremely hungry if h attack a sheep or a goat. 
Ifc can therefore hardly be taken for the lupus cer- 
variusof the ancients, which is described to be a 
much fiercer creature. 

Th«re are two other animate Of this country 
toarked like a l^pard, but their spots are of * 
darker colour and the far somewhat' longer and 
softer. The one is ©f the cat-kind, about a third 
less than a full grown leopard, and Dr. Shaw thinks 
it may be taken for a species of the lynx, or rather 
for the lesser panther of Oppian. The other has a 
small poinfce4 head, with such teeth, feet, &c, as 
prove it to be of the weasel kind. It has a round 
slender body, about a foot long ; and iu tail is re- 
gularly marked with £ succession of black and 
white ringlets. 

The hor^e, formerly the glory ; and distinguishing 

badge of Numidia> hath of late years very much 

degenerated in BarbaYy ; or rather the Arabs have 

been discouraged from breeding Up a fine -*aet> 

r2 
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which they wete sure would one time of other felj 
into the hands of the Turkish. officers. A valu- 
able and well taught Barbary horse (besides the 
supposed quality of never lying down, and or 
standing still wnen the rider drops his bridle) is 
to have a long pace, and to stop short, if" required, 
in a full career. No other motions are practised 
or admired in that country, it being reckoned ex f 
tremely vulgar amppg the Arabs to trot or amble. 
But how much soever the^Barbs may have formerly 
been esteemed, at present the Egyptian horses 
have deservedly the preference of all others for 
size and beauty, the smallest of them beipg usu T 
ally sixteen hands high, and all of them shaped, 
according to tfre Arab phrase, like the ante- 
lope. 

A remarkable animal of the feathered tribe is 
the houbaara, which is as big as a capon, and its 
body of a longer shape. It frequents the confines 
of the deserts, and feeds upon little shrubs and in* 
sects. The body is of a light dun or yellowish 
colour, intenpersed all over with little brown 
marks; but the larger feathers of the wings ars 
black, having each of them a white spot near the 
middle. Those of the neck are whitish with* black 
streaks, but are chiefly remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when the bird is attacked or 
provoked. Its bill is about an ipch and an half 
long, flat, like that of the starling ; and its legs 
agree in shape, and in the want of the hinder toe, 
with those of the bustard. Nothing can be more 
entertaining than to see this bird pursued by" the 
hawk, and what various stratagems it makes use 
of in order to escape its enemy. 

There is a bird called the boo-on k or long- 
peck, because in walking and searching for 
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food it throws out its neck seven or eight inches. 
It is of the bittern kind, somewhat. less than the 
lapwing, haying short and slender legs, of a 
green colour. Its bill is likewise green* three 
inches long, and in shape resembling tl*at of a 
stork. The neck, breast, and belly are of a light 
yellow, but the back and upper part of the wings 
are of a jet black. . The tail is short and the 
feathers 'of the, neck are long and sometimes 
Streaked with white^ ^ , 

* The emseesy> or ox-bird, which is about the - 
$ize of a curlew, is very beautiful, being ail over 
of a mi Ik- white? colour, except the bill and legs, 
which are of a fine red. It generally feeds in the 
meadows, along with cattle, but its flesh is not 
savoury^ and soon corrupts. 

There is a species of thrush 1n Barbary which 
is justly admired for the richness of its plumage. 
The. head, neck, arid jback are of a hue light 
green,, the wings ©fa lark-colour, the breast 
white and spotted like that of a thrush, the rump 
of a beautiful yellow, and. the end* of the/fealhers 
of the wings and tail are tipped with the same 
colour. This bird is not very common, appear- 
ing ortly in the summer -months, when figs are in 
season, 

The Capfa sparrow, so called from a city of 
that name in Tunis, w a curiosity that deserves 
our notice as much as any other oi' this kind. If 
is about as big as the common house-sparrow, and 
is frequently found in the date-villages to the 
westward of the.lake of Marks. The colour of it 
is tike that of a lark, except on the breast, which 
is somewhat li'ghter, and shines like that of a pi- 
geon. But what this bird is particularly adpiired 
lor is its sweet melodious note r infinitely piefcr> 
r3 
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abte to that of the Canary-bird or nightingale. 
On this account several attempts have been made 
to bring it to Kairoan and other parts of the coun>- 
try ; but it has been always found of so fie^ 
Kcate a nature/ as to languish and pine away 
upon being removed from its native climate. 

The rhaad or safsaf is a gregarious bird, of 
which there are two species in Bar bar y; the smaller 
is as big as an ordinary pullet, but the larger is 
about the size of the houbaara, differing also from 
the lesser in having a black head, with a tuft of 
dark blue feathers immediately below it. Eac^ 
species *>f them has a white belly, the back and 
the wings of a buff-colour spotted with brown, the 
foil lighter, but marked all along with transverse, 
streaks of black. The word rhaad denotes thun* 
der in the language of the country, and is sup* 
posed to be a name given to this bird from the 
noise it makes, like our partridges, in springing 
from the ground ; as safsaf, the other name, ex* 
presses the beating of the air when the bird is got 
upon* the wing. 

Another bird of the gregarious kind is called 
thekitawiah, which, in size and shape resemr 
bles a dove, and, like some birds of that kjnd, has 
short feathered feet. Its body is of a livid colour, 
with black spots ; the belly is blackish, and upon 
the throat there is the figure of a half-moon in 4 
beautiful yellow; Each feather of the tail has 
a white spot at the extremity, and the middle 
one is longer than the rest, arid pointed* The, 
flesh is of" the same colour with that of the rhaad, 
and is not of an agreeable flavour, but of easy di-« 
gestion. 

1 Among the more curious birds of Barbary, we 
may add to thfeeaglevkind the karaburno, an asb* 
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coloured hawk, about the hignesstof our buzzard, 
$fcith a black bill, yellow short feet, the back of a 
Wukh colour,, the pinions of the wings black, with 
a whitish tail and belly . 

. They have a kind of water jien in Jiarbary, 
with white spotted wings and dark green feet, 
It is less than a plover, has a black biO, an inch . 
arid an half long, the belly and breast of a dark 
brown colour, and the back still ,darker. The 
rump is white below, and variegated above with 
black and white streaks. Here also is a sort of 
shoveler, of (he bigness «Qf a wigeon. It has rqd 
feet, a broad flat bill, black, and armed with 
teeth ; its breast, belly, and head, are qf an iron- 
colour, and upon each wing there are three spots 
of blue, white, and greep, contiguous to each 
other. 

There is another kind of shoveler somewhat 
larger than the former, but with a smaller bill, a 
reddish neck, and a hea.d adorned with a smaU 
tuft of tawny feathers. It has a white belly, but 
the back is diversified with streaks of black and 
white alternately. The feathers of the tail are 
pointed, and those of the wings have each of then* 
a black and white spof contiguous to each other* 
The extremity of the bill is black, and the feet are 
bluer than thpse of the wigeon. 
. As to animals of the lizard and serpent kind, 
most of those we have described in Egypt an$ 
common in several parts of Barbary, particularly 
the thaibanne, a large serpent, of whose skin, Dr* 
Shaw says, he has seen purses made*, which wer$ 
four inches or more in diameter. 

The zurreike is another serpent common in the 
deserts^ which is usually . about fiit^m inches 
lyjng, of a slender body, and remark able* as the 
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name seems to imply, for cUrting itself.along with 
^PeatswiftrieW; which h^indriced-id^^^fficftSto 
suppose it the same with the jaculiis of the knciei}ts:' 

But the' most malignant of this class of animals 
is the leifah, which' is of a less uniforin turn ' o£ 
body than the Serpent last described,, arid seldom 
above'tweiv'e inches ifi length. Thetorridii dip-' 
sas of Lucan answers very well both trj'iHe namie^ 
(which- si gniiteis to burn) arid the Verioiriaus Qua- 
lity of this serpent. - 
* J'he taitah is another 1 species of serpent, 'be-? 
tween Which andlhe leffah, the Arat)s"say ? there" 1 
is the same antipathy, as naturalists have long ago 5 
observed, betweer) the chameleon and the viper ; 
arid that la drop of clammy, juice let fall by the 
taitah upon the leffah, will throw the latter into 
such convulsions as are attended with almost im- 
mediate death. 

Few species of insects, and creatures uiider*that' 
denomination, occurred to Dr. Shaw in those 
parts bf Africa he' travelled in, but such as ; have 
been already described by naturalists. The most 
curious species of the butterfly kind is near four 
inches from the extremity of one wing to that of 
the ether, being all over beautifully streaked with 
dark red and yellow. The edges of the lower 
wings indeed are to be excepted/ which are 
indented, and terminate in a narrow strip ah 
inch long, bordered with yellow in an elegant 
manner. What adds considerably to the beauty 
of this insect, is a spot of a carnation colour near 
the tail. ■ 

The rarest kind ofthe adder-bolt is one with a 
broad tail, of a rusty colour, three or four inches 
in length, and the Wings bright and spotted : but 
tli ere is another of the same size, with a l?pdy 
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more cylindrical, and differing little in form from 
the common locust. 

A beetle with one horn, of the colour and size 
of a chesnut, is a species ta be met with, but the 
least frequent of any. Its head is notched round, 
or indented, and, its feet broad, like those of the 
gryllo-talpa or mole-cricket. The lesser nasir 
cornes are ev$ry where met with, and a variety of 
elastic beetles. 

Amongst the species of locusts to be found in 
Barbary, our author mentions one of three inches 
in length, of a brown colour, with the fore legs 
armed with strong horny claws. Another sort, 
of the same size, and of the cucuHated kind, has 
its upper wings streakea with a light green, and 
the membranaceous ones chequered with flesh*- 
colour, brown, and scaHet. Theref is a third spe- 
cies about two inches long, with beautiful green, 
wings, whose chief characteristics are two an ten- 
nae, which project from the forehead like a cou- 
ple of feathers. 

We have already given an account of locusts 
in general * ; but to what we have said on that 
subject it may not be amis? to subjoin what Dr, 
Shaw has related concerning those devouring in- 
sects. Those which that gentleman saw in Bar- 
bary, in 1724 and 1725, were much larger 
than our common grashoppers, having brown 
spotted wings, with legs and bodies oi a bright 
yellow. The wind having been sometime southr 
erly, they first appeared towards the end of 
March ; and in the middle of April their numbers 
were so much increased, that in the heat of the 
4ay they formed themselves into large bodies, an* 

f See our description of the juiiftials of persia. 
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pearing tike a succession of clouds, and darken- 
ing the sun. About the middle of May they be*- 
Tgan to retire into proper parts of the country to 
deposit their eggs, and in the month following the 
young brood began gradually to make its appear*- 
ance. " It was surprising to observe," says our 
author, " that as soon as they were hatched, they 
immediately collected themselves together, form- 
ing compact bodies of several hundred yards 
square, which, marching forwards over trees, 
walls, ajid houses, ate up every plant in their way, 
ftnd let nothing escape them. To stop' the pro- 
gress of these destructive animals, the inhabitants 
of the country made trenches aH over their fields 
«md gardens, and filled them with water ; or ehe 
endeavoured to destroy them by placing in a row 

freat quantities of heal h, Stubble, and other comv 
usfcible materials, and setting them on fire on their 
approach. These precautions, however, proved 
ineffectual ; the trenches were quickly filled up, 
and the fires put out by infinite swarms succeed*- 
ing one another $ whilst the front seemed regard- 
less of danger, and the rear pressed on sv close 
that a retreat was impossible. After one of these 
bo li*r> had been in motion for a day or two^ other* 
Were hatched to glean after them, which they did 
in a very effectual manner* gnawing offthe young 
branches and even the bark of such trees as had 
escaped before, with the loss only of their fruit 
and foliage/' 

In this manner they lived neat a month upon the 
ruin of everything that was green or juicy, till they 
arrived at their full growth, and, by casting their 
skins, threw off their worm-like state. To pre- 
pare themselves for this metamorphosis, they 
hang by their hinder feet to a twig, branch, or the 
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corner of a .stone ; when by an undulating, mo* 
tion, used on that occasion, their heads first ap- 
pear, and their, bodies soon after. The whole 
transformation is .performed in seven or eight 
minutes, after, which they lie in a languishing 
condition for a little time j but when their wings 
are hardened by the air and sun, and the moisture 
dried up which was /left upon casting their 
sloughs, they return again to their former vora^ 
city,, with augmented strength and agility. How* 
ever they do not continue long jn this state before 
they are entirely dispersed, as their parents were 
before^ after laying their eggs to prepare tor a 
fresh offspring. • 

. These insects, sprinkled with salt and* fried, 
are in taste not much unlike our. cray-fish. The 

£ws were allowed to eat them* ; and Ludolphus 
s a dissertation wherein he endeavours to' 
prove that the quails the Israelites; fed upon in 
the wilderness were only a species of locusts : but 
the Psalmist, Jn, calling -them feathered fowls, 
totally confutes that supposition. 

The scorpion, in consideration of its noxious 
qualities, may claim the next place after the 
locust. Some of the species are long and narrow, 
others rounder and larger ; but each of then have 
a tail consisting of six joints, not seven, as some 
ancient writers have asserted. Those on this 
side of Mourjt Atlas are not very hurtful, the sting- 
being only attended with a slight fever, and the, 
application of a little Venice treacle soon assuag- 
ing the pain. But the scorpions of Zaab, and most 
other part* of the desert, as they are larger and 
of a darker colour, so their poison is more 
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malignant, and frequently proves iftorfcil.**»The 
bke of the boolakaz or rhax is of the same veno*- 
mousnature ; and itfci cdtnputed that twenty of 
thirty persons die every year by the hurt. received 
from this animal and the ietfah. 

The method of curing the bite of these crea* 
tures is either to "burn the part, or to make a deep 
incision,, and cut away the contiguous flesh: Some- 
times the patient is buried up to the head in the hot 
sands/or in* pits heated for that purpose. When rid 
great danger is apprehended, they only apply hot 
ashes, or the powder of alhonna, with two or three 
thin slices of an onion/ tying them as a cataplasm 
upon die part affected. Olive oil, however, haa 
lately been found a specific remedy against the 
bite of the viper, being rubbed warm upon the 
wound* Of this, several instances are recorded in 
the Philosophical Transactions, particularly those?" 
of WiHiaro Oliver and his wife^ who followed th* 
business of catching and selling vipers, and offer" 
ed themselves to be bit by any viper that should be* 
procured, trusting to the virtue of a remedy they 
had accidentally discovered, which was orily oil of 
olives, known by the name of salad oil, from its ; 
being frequently used with salad. On the first of 
June, 1734, in the presence of a great number of 
persons, William Oliver was bit by an old black 
viper, or adder, upon the wrist and joint of the' 
thumb of the right hand; so that drops of blood - 
came from the^ wounds. • He said that he immedt» 
ately felt a violent pain and shooting, both to the 
top of his thumb and up his arm, even before the ' 
viper was loosened from his hand, and sotm after her 
fell 'a pain like that of burning.- In a few minute*- 
his eyes began to look red and fiery, and to water 
.very much ; and in tess thfcn l>alf afr hour he per- 
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ocfred ,the venom *eize feis fceaft with a pricking 

Ein, attended with {abtoess and shortness of 
eatrn .. Upc« tbis.he fell irUo, violent coldaweat% 
and presently after (lis belly began to swell, with 
great gripings and pains in his back, attended with 
sickness and diarrhoea, During the violence of these 
urmptpms he affirmed that bis sight was gone, twice 
&r several minutes > but that, his, hearing continued 
all the while. He said that in his .former experi- 
ments he bad never deferred making: use of hw re- 
apedy longer than when be perceived the effects of. 
the venom reaching his heart ; but. this time, being 
willing, to satisfy the company thoroughly, and de- . 
pending on the oil, which had never failed him, 
be forebore to apply it til) he found himself exceed* 
ingly ill and giddy. . , 

., About an hour and a quarter after he was bit, a 
chafing-dish of burning charcoal was brought in, 
and his arm held over it as near a* he could bear it, . 
while his wife rubbed in with her hand the salad- 
oil* which Dr. Mortimer had brought along with 
him, lest they should privately add anything to it* 
By this means the, pain soon abated) though the 
swelling did not much diminish, and violent vo- . 
raitings and purgings ensued, with alow and inter- 
rupted pulse, so that the physicians present thought 
proper to give him .several cordial draughts, fr©m . 
which he was not sensible' of any great relief, but ' 
by drinking a glass or two of oil he setmed to have 
some ease. In this dangerous condition he was put 
to bed, and his arm again bathed over a pan of, 
charcoal; but, continuing to complain much of h*» 
back and belly, the doctor advised his wife to rub ^ 
them with salad-oil headed, which, she accordingly - 
did; whereupon he declared he fqiuid. immediate 
ea^e 9 and his sickness sopn abated, , tie thsn fell . - 
vox. VII. s • 
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into a sound sleep, which was interrupted by 
person* coming to enquire after him till about 
twelve o'clock, froimwhich time he slept continu- 
ally to five or six next morning, when he awaked 
and found himself perfectly well. On the 3d of 
June, indeed, his arm remained swelled, amHook- 
ed red, with spots of yellow, but felt soft, and he 
bad the perfect use of his fingers, no pain or stiff* 
ness Remaining. - ^ 

- These viper rcatcher* said they had experienced 
their remedy to take effect on cows, * horses and 
dogs ten- hours alter being bit ; but as to themselves, 
being, frequently b»t> theyalways carried a phial of 
salad-oil along with them, and bathed the wound 
immediately* If it were in the heel* they wetted the 
stocking thoroughly with the oil ; if in the finger, 
which happened oftenest, they poured some oi| 
ipto that- finger of their glove, which they put 
on -again, and thus* never felt any farther inconve- 
nience from the accident, not even so much as from 
the. sting of a bee.^Similar experiments were 
made upon the same man in the town-hallat Wind-* 
sor, before Dr. Derham, Dr. Waterland, the phy- 
sicians, surgeons and apothecaries of that town, 
and several other gentlemen in the neighbourhood; 
and though all the symptoms of a viper-bite en- 
sued, the remedy was applied with complete suc- 
cess. 

Having mentioned the viper, it may aot be 1m* 
proper to give a description of that animal, which 
is. well known not only for the venom of its bite, 
which is one of the most dangerous poisons in the 
animal kingdom, but also for the great usefulness 
of its flesh in medicine. This remarkable reptile 
has the biggest and flattest head of all the serpent 
kind, its -snout being not unlike that of a hog, with 
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tixteon small .immoveable teeth in each jaw, be- 
sides (wo other large, sharp, hollow, canine teeth, 
situate on each side of the upper jaw, which are . 
those that do the mischief. These -are flexible in 
their articulation, and are. commonly laid fiat along 
thejaw, the animal never raising them but when 
it would bite j and the roots or bases of them are 
encompassed with a little bladder, containing a 
.yellow salivous juice, which is the poison. It is 
about half a yard long, and an inch in thickness'; 
las only one row of teeth, whereas other serpents 
have two ; and its k body is not fetid, though *the 
inner parts of other serpents smefl intolerably. Ii 
creep* slowly, ai.d never leaps, like the rest of tJve 
serpent-kind, but is nimble enough to. bite wheij 
it meets with provocation. The . scales under its 
belly are o\ the colour of weJl-polished steel> and 
ibe rest of the body is ash-coloured or yellow, the" 
groimd speckled with brownish spots. It is a vivir 
parous animal, the female bringrng forth her young 
ones wrapped up in thin skins, which break oil 
"the third da : >vand set them at liberty. She com- 
monly brings forth to the number or twenty, but 
only one each ctay. Pliny, Galen, ami others of 
the ancients believed that the)oang killed their 
mother in the delivery ; but this is not the only mis- 
take they were guilty of on the subject of the 
viper; for they supposed it ate canthaiides, scoir 
jwons, &c. which rendered its poison so very, dan- 
gerous. . , 

As to the manner in which the viper Conveys its 
poison, authors are not perfectly agreed. Recti 
and Charras have each of them written curious 
pieces on the subject, but their hypotheses are very 
„ different. Redi maintains, that all the venom of 
the animal is contained in the little bags or blad* 
s 2 
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k ders beforermentioned, at the bottom of the two 
canine teeth; from whence, upon biting, the yel- 
lowish liquor is squeezed out into the wound, 
where, mixing with the blood and ojher juices, it 
produces so many dreadful symptoms Charras,on 
the other hand, maintains that this liquor is not 
poisonous; that he has given it to pigeons, without 
their befng at all disordered by it; that he has 
found the viper's bite mortal to animals after the 
bags have been taken clear out, as well as before ; 
end lastly, that the poison lies in the irritated spi- 
rits of the viper, which it exhales in its biting, 
and which are so cold that they curdle the blood, 
and stop the circulation. These opposite systems 
are botn supported by a number of well-attested 
experiments ; but the public generally give into 
that of Redi, as answering best to the mechanism, 
of the parts. Dr. Mead supposes it to be the true 
one, and adds to Redi's account, that the viper's 
poison is separated from the blood by a gland lying 
behind the orbit of the eye ? from whence there is a 
duct that conveys the poison to the bags at the 
teeth, These teeth, he observes,' are tubulated 
for the conveyance and emission of the poison into 
the wound, though their hollowness does not reach 
iquite to the tip of the tooth, but ends in a slit a 
little below the point, out of which the poison is 
emitted.-^-Galen says, that the mountebanks in his 
days used to stop these perforations of the teeth 
with a kind of paste, after which they would ex« 
pgse themselves to be. bitten without danger. 
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" % ANTIQUITIES, ' . 

' A (jtR^AT number of curiosities of \hh Vmd 
are scattered up. and, down those countries which 
\yer^ once possessed by the ancient Romans, ai 
jrnay be seen in Dr.. Shaw's geographical observa- 
tions on the kingdoms of* Algiers and Tunis, . Spa- 
itha, the ancient Susetula, js pne of the most, re- 
inarkable places in Bai bary. for the extend and ma^r 
nificence of its ruins; amongst whict^, at a. fur-, 
long's distance to the eastward, there is a sump\u- 

, ©us, triumphal arch of the Corinthian cruder. From 
th;s arch, all along to the city, there is a ,paxe- 
irient of large black stones, with a parapet wall on 
each side, probably intended to make the entry of 
the triumpher more commodious. At a little dis- 
tance from the end of this, pavement, stands a beau- 
tiful portico, built in the same manner^as the tri- 
umphal arch, which leads, into^ a spacious court, 
where are the ruins- of three contiguous temples* 
whose roofs, porticoes, and fore fronts are broken 
down, but all the other walls, with thejr proper . 
pediments and entablatures, remain perfect and 
entire. In each of them there is a niche, which 

. fronts the portico ; and behind tha^, in the middle 
temple, is a small chamber, which. perhaps, ser.ved 
|i>r a. vestry. / . . 

At a place called Jernme* in the kyigcJom ,of 
Tunis, .there, are several antiquities; as altars .with 
defaced inscriptions, a variety o^columns, a great 
many trunks and arms of marble statues, one of 
which is of the colossal kind in armour, another a 
naked Venus like the Mediqean, both without 
-s 3 
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heads, Kit apparently thfc workmanship of g©bH 
master*. ' What this place is mostfetriaAabiy* dis- 
tinguished by, are the remains of a spacious fcrti* 
phitheatre, consisting originally of atty^bUrwcfce* 
and four orders of ♦ column s. The upper. <*A«s«* 
which prorjaWy rmghtfce* nC ftiore tbarraft Attte; 
has suffered materially from' the' bartfority of fhfe 
Arabs, and four arched have t>eeh entirely btowii 
up by a bey of Tuni*/ in a revolt of the Arab*, 
who made use of it as a fortress ; otherwise, as 
to the outside at least, nothing can be more entire 
and beautiful. The pfertfbrtn of the seats and' the 
galleries are stilt remaining; and, by Comparing 
this with other ancient structures, it seems to hat? 
been bcrllt about the time of the Antonines, agree- 
ing exactly in proportion and workmanship with 
the buildings of that age. . - 

Besides some ancient cfstermtfnd common s«fw^ 
ers, there are scarcely any tokens left of the mag- 
nificence of Carthage, the rival of/ Rome, * # We 
meet with ho trkrmpfyal arch/* says our author^ 
" nor stimptuous piece of architecture; no granite 
pillars, nor curious en ttibJatures; but the broken 
walls and structures now remaining are either built 
in the Gothic manner, or according to that of the 
later inhabitants. Adjoining tb the large public 
cisterns, indeed, which were near the western 
wall of the city, we seethe rums of an ancient rind 
celebrated aqueduct, which' may v be traced to *1te 
distance of at least fifty mites. This has been fe 
work of* extraordinary labour aild ex pence*; and 
that part of it ♦hidi runs along the-perjirwtfta 
whereon Carthage was built, appears 'to hat'e been 
beautifully faced with hewn stone. At Arriaru, a 
Kttlc village two leagues to the northward of 



BFtnM<V several arche* of* this aque^u^t are entire, 
:*4>ich are ftbeot seventy feet high, ami the pillar* 
thai supported them are sixteea feet square* Tim 
rfraime) that,cttT*ved the water i«as above these 
afcbes, b^ing Vaulted pvtr, and plastered with a 
tttong cement* ■ A person ©fan ordinary sbe may 
*valk upright in it 5 and there are boles left at cer^ 
tarn distances, both for the admission of fresh air, 
and the conveaiency of cleansing it when neces- 
sary." 

Over the fountains thai ftipplied this aqueduct 
wRfe water there were temples erected, of which 
there are still $brne remains. One of them, which 
by its ornaments appears to have been of the Co- 
rinthian order, ends v^ty beautifully it) a dome, 
wherein are three niches probably intended to re- 
ceive statues of water-nymphs or other deities, 
supposed by the ancient* to preside over fountains. 
•The aqueduct} however, appears to be of much 
greater antiquity than the templet, having probably 
been a work of the Carthaginians ; it being diffi- 
cult to conceive how Carthage could well subsist 
without such a convenience. 

In the kingdom of Algiers, near a town called 
*$henhell, lie the rums of a large city, which, ac- 
cerfding to a tradition in thai country, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. We may conceive a 
tolerable idea of its former magnificence, from the 
fine pillars, capitals, capacious cisterns, and beau- 
tiful mosaic pavements that are still remaining. It 
was supplied with water brought by a large and 
sumptuous aqueduct, little inferior to that of Car- 
thage in the heighth and strength of its arches ; se- 
veral fragments of which* scattered amongst the 
neighbouring mountains and valleys, continue to 
i>e so many incontepttble proofs of the grandeur 



jwdb&uly-.otAb* w©?k*, There a*e>*w* o4tet 
AjgrniuUfi Mill, subsisting, which fumi^MiMi^sU 
wah ej«)e]lent wafer from the mountain*,* aad 
jnay be consider^ as two, indisputable pfoe&of ah» 
cie#t magnificence.* «. t ... .-.- ^«\ 

» Among tbttjruim.of/Tlftiasan* or.Iremesen, are 
faand severaUhafts of pillars* rod other fragments 
of Romaa antiquities- ;• and in the walls of an oM 
mosque are a number of altars dedicated to the 
Dii Manes tut there is only one legible inscrip- 
tion. Most of the walls of TJenwan have been 
moulded in frames, and consist of a mortar made 
Mp of sand, lime, and small pebbles, 'which, by 
i>eing well tempered and wrought together, is be- 
come equal to stone ia stiength «d solidity. Toe 
several stages and removes of these- frames are still 
.discernible, 6omeof them being a hundred yards 
long, and about six feet in hdglit and thickness*.- 
At a place called Kasbate, on:th<* site of -an. old 
Roman city, there are many fragments of antiquity, 
and, amongst th#rest, there is part oil the portico 
of a small teiaple, dedicated, perhaps, 4o one of 
the Roman empresses, as may be conjectured from 
a broken inscription* A little to the soutliWard 
«re several sepulchral monuments, most of which 
ha,ve been beautifully carved .into a variety of fi- 
gures in bass relief, who are represented nwurn- 
ing, ; offering incense, or peribrming some office ib, 
the, ( dead i and below- the figures lie the inscrip- 
tion^ . . • ; ;,-,;, 

. Along a,ra«ge of hills called Auresa, lying to the 
south ward'of, Constantina; are- spread a- number igf 
ru*u*% the. mast apemarfeablejof which are those of 
I/erba or* Tjezzoute, t&ear three leagues in circim*- 
fere#ee. t Hen»«are, agreattvariety of. antiquities* 
fwy^ides th^mAgnifrjeiifc remains of $wreoal ef 
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the city-gates, Dr. Shaw observed the seats and 
npper part of an amphitheatre ; the frontispiece 
*f a fine Ionic temple dedicated to Esculapius ; a 
large oblong chamber, with a great gate on each 
side, intended, perhaps, for a triumphal arch ; * 
and a faille beautiful mausoleum, built in form of a 
dome, supported by Corinthian pillars. These 
and other edifices of the like nature sufficiently de- 
moostiaie the once flourishing state of this city, 
which appears to have been the Lambesa of the 
. Ancients. Our learned author copied several Ro« 
. man inscriptions found among the*e ruins. 

About Constantina, the ancient Cirta, there are 
many remains of antiquity, particularly on a neck 
of bad to the south west, which is entirely cover-r 
ed with broken walls, .cistern's, and other ruins. 
Betides these, there are still remaining, near the 
centre of the city a set of cisterns about twenty in 
number, making an area of fifty yards square, 
which probably received the water brought to 
tbemby an aqueduct, the fragments of which de- 
monstrate the public spirit of tfie people of Cirta 
in erecting a structure that must have required an 
immense quantity of materials. 

Upon the edge of a precipice to the northward 
are the remains of a stately edifice, at present oc- 
cupied by a Turkish garrison. Four bases of piU 
Ian, seven feet in diameter, with their respective 
pedestals, are still jn their places, and seem to 
have belonged to the portico. They are of a black 
atone, little inferior to marble, probably hevvn out 
af the range of rocks on which they are founded, 

T)ke side posts of the principal gate of the city 
are of a reddish stone, as beautiful as marble, and 
vary neatly moulded and panneUed. An altar of 
vrhglp marble makes part of a neighbouring wall, 
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and on that aide which i* in view is earthed, rrr tt+ 
ttevo, -a wetteshaped simputum, a vessel u9ed by 
thfe ancients in their iwacrtfiees. The gate tofrara 
the south-east is in the same^ashion and design; 
box much stwaHer. — The .bridge appears to haVe 
been a master-piece in its kind, having had: the 
gaflery and columns of "the arches adorned with 
cornices, festoons, heads of oxen and garland*. , 
The key -stones of ihe arches are also charged vvitfi 
Caducei and other figures; and between the two 
-principal arches there is a Wiell-execated bass-re- 
relief, representing a lady treading upori two fete-, 
phamts, which have their feces lurnexi towards 
each other, and seem to T twist their trunks together. 
The female figure has a large scollop-shei! over frtr 
head ; appears diessed rn a close-bodieH garrtien*, . 
like a "modern riding-habit-; and seems to lodk 
scornhiHy upon the city. 

As to the -cky of Algiers "itself, of Whose and- . 
^jufties the reader way ^perhaps expect an account, 
our author teMs us there are few to be met with fti 
that city, .which merit the attention of the curkHft. 

The other patfls of Barbary, besides those which 
*Dr. Shaw had the opportunity of viewing, especi- 
'aNy near the sea-coast, are not destitute" of anti- 
-quities, though they are not to be met with in any 
great abundance. We have therefore little to add 
on this subject from the kingdoms of Fez and Mt>- 
rocco, and *o much the less, as we have not the 
same exceHent gukle to conduct us thrqugtr those 
coun fries. v It may not be improper, however, to 
irierition a curiosity of 'the ancient kind, a fefv 
miles distant from. Tangier; where there is. a vast 
hole like a coal-pit, many fathoms deep, wWcfi 
•leads; into a great number of subterranean apatt- 
•me*t% all m*od w*th marble. These, from thfe 



many statues, uwi ami old Eunic inscriptions tba* 
J^ve keen found in them, were undoubtedly repo-» 
siiorip ic>r the dead, like the catacombs in Iialy 
mua £gypt; • - 



THE .imperial palace in the city of Morocco 
r§ ambles a fortress, being surrounded by a ditch 
an4 high walls, flanked with towers and other 
vWM&s, The walls hav$ but two gates, both largg 
aad>sUtely, lbs one looking towards the coimtry, 
toother to. the oUy., The royal aparMnents are 
cpyered with leafcgold, especially about thirty 
la.rge. .balls, 6j roops of' slate, and the sumptuous 
g^Ue^ies. leading from One to the, other. The gar? 

t jtyp$ aje very beautiful, being adorned vyitb n>h- 
ppao 1 ** terraces, and every embellishment that i* 

; afwounted grand ajid delightful in the Moorish la$J#. . 
— rJu the midst of t|us fortress standi a magnificqnt 
"iHPSP^e, remarkable for its largeness, its brazen 
gatjfcv, and other ornaments, but especially for its 
high tower, on the top of which were formerly 
foUir golden balls, one above another, fixed on a 
strong bar of iron, whkb ran through then) all. 
Tfa lowest was biggiQst, the second but half as 
Jaigfj, and the other two lessening in the same pfo- 
PtiStiptt. Ttoe body of the balls was of copper, 
P|tf,§&tfed all over very tjbjck with gold, and all the 
fo*w together weighed seven hundced pounds. 
Ty^y^Fe sajd to hav^e been set up by a' daughter of 
tb$ Ju»g pf . Gago, married to a king of Morocco, 
who, fc reported to have sold alt her jewels to de* 
fayr Abe, eKpj?nce of this wULuxsttial arngmenti 
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. which being done by the direction of some pf»* ^ 
tended conjurer, under a proper constellation* the 
superstitious people imagined it would be Toy* ; 
dangerous and unfortunate to remove then; imp. * 
much that, one of their kings having resolved to 
take them down to pay his troops, the people stre- 
nuously opposed it, offering rather to sell their 
wives and children to raise him- money* However, 
Martnoi tells us, that, when he was there* Mulejr 
Hamed, more covetou* than superstitious, caased 
the highest 4o be taken down, the gold whereof 
was sold to a Jew for twenty- five thousand pistoles* 
and the copper, being just gilt over anew* was 
put up again to suppress die murmuring of the 
people. The Jew, it seems, was found hanged 
on the tower; and it was given out that this was 
done by demons who bad the care- of the halls: 
And, Muley Hamed losing both his crown and life 
soon after, his misfortune was supposed to be owing 
to that covetous action. Notwithstanding this, 
Muley Ishmael ventured to have them taken down 
and rxit into his treasury .—This, with some other 
mosques chiefly built of marble and leaded on the 
top, a few colleges and hospitals, and a handsome 
bridge, is all that is left of the ancient splendor of 
this city, which is run to such decay that many of 
the streets are quite uninhabited. 

Among the vast number of mosques in the city 
of Fez, which some compute to be above five hun- 
dred, there are reckoned fifty of the first rank, all 
of them well built and endowed ; one of which* 
according to Gtamaye, is half a league in compass* 
and has thirty large gates. The minaret or tower 
belonging to it is of a prodigious height, and sup* < 
ported by fifty stately pillars. The body of the 
building ^covered with seventeen principal arches • 
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or roofs, besides a vast number of infer lor cH&es, all 
of which are supported by fifteen hundred large co- 
lunmsof white marble. * A vast number of lampsy. 
some .of a prodigious size, are kept continually 
burning in thi* piosque; and the cisterns for people 
to wash iVr # before they go to* prayer, are said to* be 
fixep hundred. It stand-in the heart of the town, 
and isvesteeraed the 4ar gest and richest in all fiar^ 
haiwt Within the enclosure of this mosque there i 
is likewise a stately college, and the public bmki- 
ings;e£the cky in general are -.beautiful and ma- 
jestic, ' - 

Mequinez, the northern capital of the empire, 
is situated at the extremity of the province of Beni 
Hapten, and has a palace about tour miles in cir- 
cumference, seated in a spacious plain. The. 
buildings are of rich mortar, without either brick 
or afane,> except for pillars and arches ; and the 
mortar is so welt wrought, that the walls- resemble 
one entire piece of terrtfce ; they were formed in 
woojden eases, with which the mortar was ram rued - 
down by Christian slaves, much in the same man* : 
ner as ttie pavious among us drive down the- 
stones: aH raising together heavy pieces oAwood, . 
and keeping time in their strokes. These wooden 
cases t^were , built higher a* the ; waJls raise ; and, 
when they were finished* and dry -enough to .stand i 
firmfy. without tbenv were removed; The whole 
building is exceedingly massy? and ibe outer wall; 
which grounds th£ : wh©le,: is, twenty Wive feet in 
thickness. . •* ,.•■.,-.. . .-'.>», % ' , . < 

Mr* Windus, i^io<was in the^rettnue of Charles 
Stewart* £*q ; ambassador to the emperor of Ma-« t 
rocco.m t7'4>, observes, that he attended Hi*i«x-» 
celtenycy,, toi see this palace* when* they passed' •< 
through some large scorns^ lijUbd wtthJowiywii/- 

VOl. VII. T 
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\ boys, making saddles, stocks- for guns, fee. arid,- 
having pas.<ied through several large neat buildings, 
at 1 length entered the most inward and beautiful 
part of the palace, where all the columns, which 
form a cotonode of vast length, are of marble, 
and are said to be ancient Roman pillars brought 
thither from Bailee : the arches and doors of the 
apartments are finely ornamentedr From thence 
they were conducted to another neat regular build- 
ing with piazzas all round. The area was , 
checciuer work, and in the middle was a row of 
marble basons at certain distances, with 'little 
channels cut in stone, conveying Water from one 
to the other. They afterwards* visited the roonl 
which had been formerly the residence of (me of 
the queens, and ^aw the baths and some beauti- 
ful cobahs belonging to that apartment; These 
cobahs are lofty and magnificent rooms', each co- 
vered with a dome painted with a sky blue,attorn- 
ed with stirs, and a golden sun in the middle, of 
curious workmanship. From thence they pro- 
ceeded through several other buildings, chiefly 
consisting of obfong squares with piazzas ; Under 
which the doors enter into the lodgings, which 
are generally ground rooms ; the doors* of each 
building being all of one size and form, finely 
inlaid, and some of them gilt. In one of these 
squares was a fountain with channels of marble, 
forming a nea4 labyrinth. 

The palace of the basha of Tetuan, a city of 
the kingdom of Fez, is much admired by traV 
vellers, arid seems worthy of description. The en- 
trance into this magnificent structure is thriwgh a 
cloister, which leads to a great square surrounded 
by a piazza, in the middle of which is a marble 
fountain. Th* pavement of the area, Bind of the 



piazza* is of mosaic, work ; pn each ddeof the 
square is. .pne large room, and at each .angle a 
square lower of -a considerable height above the 
building, in. two of .which are staircases that lead 
to the grand apartments, lu the third is a door 
leading to a mosque; and in. the fourth aaothef, 
that opefts into the gardens. Qa each side of the 
galleries above, which run over the piazza, are _ 
fine apartments for. the badia's wives, each 
apartment consisting of five.jnooins, viz^-one large - 
roqrn covered with a cupola, in the centre of four 
lesser rooms ; and through these are doors that 
lead to the baths of the women, and the lodgings 
of the female slaves. Both the doors and cielings 
of the bouse are very lpity, and over the women's 
apartments are four noble terrace? walks, > which 
overlook the Jtown, a de^p valley beneath it, and 
part of .the Mediterranean. At the end of each 
terrace there is a turret with lattices, where the 
womea. sit to work> and can see all -that passes 
without, being seen, in the evening the ladie* 
usually walk in the garden, where several of the 
walks are shaded with vines turned over in the 
form of arches, the wails of the garden being 
so high that they cannot he overlooked from any 
part of the town .—To this account of the basha's 
palace we may add an observation (tf a certain i 
author, that the Moors of quality have scarcely any 
pleasures but what they take in their women, 
Jiouses, gardens, and horses: conversation with 
men is what they do not relish ; the reason of 
which is supposed to be,. that their law prohibit* 
jtheni wine, without which good humour and 
sprightly discourse cannot be Long maintained. 

We have lately observed, that the great mosque 
ai Fez is looked upon as the mqst superb struc? 
" ' T 9 ' \ - ' 
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tare of that kind in Barbary ; but Dr. Shaw sa^i, 
that one at Kairwan or Kairoan, in the kingdom 
of Tunis, is accounted the most magnificent, as 
well as the most sacred, of any in that country. 
The inhabitants * told our author, that it is sup- 
ported by at least five hundred granite pillars $ 
and yet, among the great variety of columns, and 
other ancient materials employed in this large and 
beautiful structure, he could not be informed of 
one single inscription, " 

. We shall conclude this article by extracting 
from Dr. Shaw, to whom we are already so much 
indebted, an account x>f the method of building, 
both in Barbary and the Levant, which seems to 
have continued the same, from the earliest ages, 
^without the least alteration or improvement : for, 
as there is a near relation between the present 
Moorish buildings and those that are occasionally 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, it is presumed 
that an account of the structure and contrivance , 
of the former may contribute to the clearing up 
some difficulties that have arisen from not rightly 
comprehending the fashion of the latter. 

Large doors, spacious chambers, marble pave- 
ments, cloistered courts, with fountains in the 
middle, .are certainly conveniencies very well 
adapted to the circumstances of these climate** 
where the summer heats are generally so intense. 
Besides, the jealousy which masters of families 
commonly entertain, is less liable to be alarmed 
whilst all the windows open into private courts, 
except sometimes a latticed window or bal- 
cony towards the street, which is only opened 
during ihe celebration of some public festival . — 

* Christians are not permitted to enter a Mahometan 
mosque. 



*at to dome td a morfe particular description t)f 
the Moorish aad Oriental buildings* 
•'■ If we <?{uk ,tbe sixers of fcheir ekies, which are 
HsbaHynarrOvty wtib som€rtfifte*a ra*ge of shops 
fo»CBcbsMte^ an# enter ifttp^ any of tbe principal 
house*?, we firs* pass through a porch : or gatef- 
way, with benches Oft eadf isJdfc^lWe the master 
pf the Amily receives visits and dispatches host- 
iie**.; few pers&ns, riot even tifta? ivearlest relations, 
having admijfsiori farther, except tfpon extra* 
ordinary occasions. We next advance into the 
N court, which, ly ing open* to the wefffftcri is paved 
with stone or marbte, (according to the owner's 
wealth or dignity) m order to carry dfTthe wat^r *. 
This cottrt is made use of to receive large coffi- 
panies*, as upon the celebration of a marriage, the* 
circumcision of a child, or such occasions; and it 
is then strewed wkh rnats of *cftrpet« for their 
•more commodious en iertainmetrt: it is likewise 
usual at these times to have: the court shell ered 
from the heat or inclemency of the weather, by a 
Sort of veil; which, being expanded ifpon ropes 
from one side of the para pet- waJHo the other, 
way be folded or unfolded at pleasure f. 

The court is generally surrounded with a 
cloister, over which, when the bouse has one or 
ffttfre stoma, a gallery is erected of the same di- * 
prensions, having a balustrade, or a piece of carved 

s * There is Some tiling very analogous, as onr author 
observes, betwjxt this o"pen spacer in the Moorish bwi-J«jU 
]ngs and the impluviuin or cava adium in the Roman 
architecture j both of them being alike exposed to the 
weather, ancf giving light to the house, 

f To sorrie covering ofthfs kind, Hie Psalmist setems 
fo ajhide, in. that bfeaatiful expression of '* spreading 
put the i heavens liit€ a curtain;*' ' .• - 

t3 



.or latticed work, going *ouhdkp ^Frotn ilte 
cloister and gallery, doors- open ioto large chan* 
bers, of the -same length with the court; but sek 
4om or never * communicating with, each; othesi. 
A whole family frequently live* in os*e<of *hw* 
chambers, which mafees the cities so exceeding 
populous, that the ptegue always sweeps a^s/y 
great numbers*, i ♦ * - <; //-,.'• M 

People of fashion hang- the chamber* o£ their 
houses with velvet or damask, from theuniddte'of 
tbe wall downwards, the rest being adorned with 
ingenious wteatbmgs and devices in stucco at*i 
fret- work. In such houses the cielmg is usually .tof 
• wainscot, either curiously painted, or thrown into 
panoels with gilded mouldings and scrolls of the 
Koran intermixed. The floors are laid with 
painted tiles or piaster of terrace ; and as the in* 
habitants do not use chairs, but sk cross-legged or 
lie at length upon these floors, they have them 
constantly spread wkh carpets sometimes very 
rich and beautiful. For their greater ease, a roar 
of damask or velvet bolsters is ranged along each 
side of the floor ; and at one end of each cham- 
ber there s is a little gallery, raised four or live 
feet above the floor, wkh a balustrade in the front 
pf it, where their beds are placed. -. 

The. stairs are sometimes in the porch, some* 
times at the entrance into the court ; and, when 
there are two or more stories, they are continued 
through a corner of the gallery to the top of the 
house, which is always flat, and covered with 
a strong plaster of terrace, from whence the rain- 
water falls into cisterns below the court. The 
terrace is surrounded by a wall breast-high, or 
else with balustrades Or latticed work, to prevent 
people's falling down 5 for upon these terraces 
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dflley liang their linen to dry, prepare figs and 
raisins, enjoy the cod breezes of the evening, con- 
verse with each other > and offer Up their devotions'. 
By this means, when one* of the oriental cities 
is built upon a level spot of ground, a man may 
pass from one end of a street to the other along the 
tops of the houses : from which -mode of building*, 
Dr. Shaw takes occasion to explain the case of 
4he^ paralytic said to be let down through the 
roof, Luke Vi 19. which circumstance has given 
great offence to some persons. This pretended 
difficulty the doctor very learnedly removes, by 
'showing there is no necessity to suppose that. a 
-breach was made in the tiling, or any thing of thai 
.nature, but that the patient was carried to the 
top of the house, and thence, after the veil above* 
mentioned was drawn away, let down through 
the" opening into the midst (of the court) before 
Jesus. 

- To most of these houses a smaller one is an* 
iiexed, which sometimes rises one story higher 
than the house, and at other times consists only 
of one or twp rooms and a terrace ; whilst others 
are built over the porch, and, except the ground- 
. floor, have all the conveniences of the larger 
house. From these there is a door of communi- 
cation into the gallery of the house, kept open or 
shut according* to the master's discretion; be* 
tides another door, which opens immediately front 
a privy stair-case down into - the porch or street; 
without giving any disturbance to those in the 
-house itself. In these back -houses strangers are 
-usually lodged and entertained ; in them the sons 
of the family are permitted to* keep their concu- 
bines 5 and thither, the men are . wont to retire 
•from the hurry and noise oti their families, to be 
more at leisure for meditation or diversions. 



. With **|*ot to the wesqu** of th** 4t#ni*i*^ 
Jtay are bnik exactly in the fesh*>*> of£uj;4>f***$ 
©hUrches, but» i^fltecui of w-sijig seat* and be^h«#5j 
tbay o»ly spread thfc floot with o^t^ «*p<¥i ythifik 
they perform their devatioai. . Near tbe.*prt$iHe «J" 
a mosque, particularly the ptu$*$»l. <>££ ©f ea^h 
pity, there jsa large |>u)pit ba1utf**j^ar$u&d with 
an ascent of about half a dooen- steps *> Upon *N*$, 
pne of the . priests places hima&tf e**ry Friday 
jwbich they «all the day ©/ the pongcega;Uc#. a,nd 
(either explains some part of the Koran, or exports 
the, people to piety and good works* Tfrtre is a 
fiicbe in that part of the. mosque which, stands to- 
wards Mecca, whither the people. turn them- 
selves during the whole course of their dfcvqtjonsj 
and .this niche, >as a judicious vyriter, conjee*- 
tures, represents the presence and at the same tiine 
the invisibility of the Deity* The mosque* have 
minarets or towers, as we have already mentioned* 
which a cryet ascends at the appointed tiftre#v dis* 
plays a small dag* and .with & laid voice proclaipn 
the hour of prayer., 

Our. author make* . one observation farther with 
regard to the buitdingstabove described, viz, thai 
(both the planter and cement which are made, u<e 
of, particularly where extraordinary strength, i& 
required, are, according to Ukl ard abearance, 
pf the same consistence and compaction with thote; 
pf the ancients. '5 Thoae cisterns;" says he*" which 
Were built by sultan Ben, Eghb* in several parte of 
the kingdom of Tufiisy are of. -equal solidity with 
the famous ones at. Carthage ; continuing U> tkh 
day, unless where they bave been broken de* 
sig»edly, as firm and compact as if they were bu£ 
just finished. The composition's this: They taka 
Ifpojsarts pf weod-ashes, three of lime, and oee pf 
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.. She sand ; which, after being well sifted and mixed 
together, they beat with wooden mallets for three 
days and nights incessantly, sprinkling them alter* 
riately with a little oil and water, .till they become 

- of a proper consistence. This mixture is chiefly 
used in their arches, cisterns, and terraces; but 
they use tow and lime beat together with oil only, 
without any water, to join the pipes of their aque- 
ducts. Both these compositions soon become as 
hard as stone, and suffer no water to pervade 
them. 



CUSTOMS, MANNERS AND GOVERNMENT, OF 
THE NATIVES OF BARBARY. 

THE extensive country of Barbarv is chiefly 
inhabited by three different sorts of people j the 
Moors, who are the original inhabitants ; , the 
Arabs, who long ago over-ran the country ; and 
the Turks, who have made themselves masters of 
some of the best provinces, and rendered the king- 
doms of Tripoli, Tunis, apd Algiers, tributary to 
them. There are also settled here a variety of 
foreign nations, as Christians, Jews, and others, 
* with ah innumerable multitude of renegadoes, who 
liave renounced their faith. The greatest part of 
the Moors are said to be involved in ignorance 
and superstition, and to be treacherous, fraudulent, 
and deceitful. Indeed the cruel oppressions they 
suffer under their tyrannical government have 
greatly contributed to their degeneracy ; they be- 
ing crushed, on the one*hand, by a heavy load of 
taxes, and treated with the. utmost cruelty by their 
governors ; while, on the other, they are exposed 
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to the inroad* of the Arabs, who strip them of the 
small pittance they are ajble to lay^upj whence 
they dare not provide more than is barely sufficient 
to serve them the' year round, lest their plenty 
should induce those robbers to visit v them the 
©ftener, or ttieir landlords to raise their rents. 
Hence, if from an unexpected gopd crop, they olj- 
tain more corn than they want, t}iey take the ut- 
most pains to conceal it, by burying it under 
ground, or stowing it in caverns : whence they 
are in danger of being bastinadoed and tortured, or 
both, to~ oblige them to discover it ;«and to avoid 
all this they are contented to live in the most 
pinching poverty. Few situations appear more 
adapted to depress the human mind, and render 
mankind completely miserable. Yet it is here far 
from producing this effect ; for, from their unparal- 
leled patience, peace and contenfment reign in 
every family ; and it is even said, that their op- 
pression and misery have not yet obliged them tp 
introduce into their language any expressions of 
jdiscontent, or repining at their unhappy condition ; 
much less of curses and. imprecations against the 
authors of their distress. On seeing a circle of 
them silting at the doors of their poor cottages al- 
most naked, some either smoking or telling merry 
tales ; others singing or dancing, and when weary 4 
' *yi n g supinely on the ground \ one would concjudjp 
Jbem to be a happy, though an indolent people. 
Resides, they seldom quarrel or fight among tliein- 
jpelves ; and, w hen t|iey c)o, they use no other wea- 
pons but their fists, . 

Xhose we have here described live chiefly in 
the country, where thev are employed in agricul- 
ture and the breeding or cattle ; but those who live 
hi the §ea-i>ort towps along the coast, follow a ya- 
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riety of trades and manufactures and even carry 
oh some commerce by sea and lantf j but, though 
these are less pQor, they are e<jually oppressed with 
taxes, and, if possible, more cruelly treated by thei* 
lordly masters ; for the feast mark of disrespect to 
the meanest soldier is sufficient to procure tnem, it 
poot, the chastisement of the bastinado,, oir if rich, 
a heavy fine. , 

With respect to the T^ufks, these are fey far tlie 
fewest in number, and also the worst and most 
contemptible : they being a wretched crew of indi- 
gent, ragged, thievish, and idle fellows, enlisted 
in and about Constantinople, and sent into Bar- 
bary once in three years, to recruit the soldiery* 
. •tflie'se wretches, being furnished witn a gjin, a 
sword, and other arms,.are incorporated iritp some 
regiment, and instantly obtain a vote and share in 
the government ; and from thence are raised from 
one post to another, tilt they obtain those of admi- 
ral, vizier, and even bey : in all which* they treat 
with insupportable insolence their Moorish vassals ; 
t|ie wealthiest of whom tremble at the sight of a , 
Turkish soldier. % ' 

\. This will be sufficient to give som*fe idea of the 
inhabitants of Barbary in general, particularly of 
the Moors in those countries, where they are in sub- 
jection to the Turks : but it will be proper now to 
give some account of the Moors of Morocco, where 
they may be considered as masters, not being sub* 
ject to any foreign power. 

The Moors of this empire are chiefly descended 
frorh those who were driven out of Spain; and 
.though, in general, poor and oppressed, are very 
numerous, especially on the sea-coast; but have 
no trading vessels, nor carry on any immediate 
commerce with foreign nations. The men are 
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of a swarthy complexion, intermixed with a race 
of well-looking people, somewhat fairer than the 
rest. 

They wear short shirts with verybroad sleeves, 
that sometimes hang down, bat are more frequent- 
ly tucked up to keep them coot. They have linen 
drawers tied about their waist next the skin ; and, 
over their shirt, wear a kind of waistcoat made to 
fit close to. the body, and fastened with small but- ' 
tons and loops, 1 set close together, and often em- 
broidered with gold or silver thread. Round the 
waist, they tie a scarf of silk or stuff, in which they 
stick large knives, with the handle* either of some 
valuable metal, or ivory inlaid, and their sheaths 
are tipped with silver. Their outer garment is 
either a piece of fine white woollen stuff, five or 
six yards in length, and about one and & half broad, 
which they wrap lound them above and below ' 
their arms : or a kind of short cloak made of doth 
or woollen napped stuff, with the bottom and sides* 
edged with a deep fringe"; and at the neck behind' 
hangs a peaked hood, with a tassel at the end, 
with which they can cover their heads, to keep off 
the weather. They have always their heads shav- 
ed, and wear a little red tap, which they make into . 
a turban by rolling mustiiv about it ; but, when t.iey J 
go into the country, they wear a cane hat to "keep 
off the sun. They all go bare-legged," but wear 
slippers of red or yellow leather, without heels. 
The Moors of Morocco in general dress after' this 
manner, with.no other difference than in the rich- 
ness and fineness of the staffs only the upper gar- 
ment worn by the poor, is a coarse, thick woollen 
cloth, with holes at the toi>, instead of sleeves, to 
f*ut their arms through ; tins reaches to their kneev 
and hangs loose about their bodies. ' ' 
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The womefy when they go abroad, dress nearly 
like the men, fheir upper garment bemg the cloke 
just menlioned, with the hood of which they cover 
their beads, bringing it down over their foreheaojs 
close to their eyes ; and underneath tie a piece of 
white cloth to hide the lower part of the face. It 
covers all but their legs, which, when they are at 
home, or pay a visit from the tops of their houses, 
are generally naked ; only some ladies of superior 
rank, have their drawers so long, that they reach 
to their feet, and hang in loose folds about thei{ 
legs: They wear the $arae kind of slippers as the 
men ; within doqrs they ha we only a single binder 
about their foreheads ; and their hair hangs behin4 
in two large plaits at full length. They also wear 
at home a vest, open from the bosom to the waist, 
to show their embroidered shifts, They have a 
short petticoat over their drawers, .large ear- 
rings^in their ears, with bracelets on their arms 
and legs,. \ * 

The Moors of Morocco are generally lusty, 
strong-limbed, active, laborious, and endure with 
surprising resolution the heat of summer, and the 
cold rains of winter. Thus a messenger will go 
from Tetuan to Mequjnez, which is a hundred 
and fifty miles, for a Barbary ducat, worth three 
shillings and six-pence ; and when caught in a 
storm of rain, will only look out for a bush, or a 
high stone, and sitting down on bis hams, with 
bus back towards it, remain the whole night in 
(bat posture ; Or* if the weather be fair, will wrap 
himself up in his clothes, and pass the night sleep- 
ing on the grass. It is said that some footmen wiU 
fo a hundred aod eighty miles, in three dap, thejr 
tftc4 the rivers ^.ven m thf? depth ef winter, if 
vol. vii, u - 
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not deterre4 by the rapidity of the. current ; and 
when they take a journey that will last seven or 
eight days, carry only a little meal and a few 
raisins or rigs in a small goat's skin. They have no 
posts for carrying letters, which are sent by these 
footmen, who are almost as expeditious as horses : 
nor have they^ any kind of wlieel carriage ; for 
they remove their light goods from place to place, 
on horses ; Jbut make use of camels when they con- 
vey large quantities of corn, hides, or the like, a 
considerable distance. 

When the inhabitants of Morocco are in their 
houses, they are always sitting or lying on mats : 
and if they ever go out on foot, it is never farther 
than to make a visit, unless their business requires 
it ; but those who have leisure* daily spend rive 
or six hours before their doors, sitting on their 
hams, for they think nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than for any one to walk up and down a room. 
*€ Why^' S ay they, " should a man remove from* 
one end of a room to the other, without the least 
reason for if ? Can any thing be more absurd, than 
for him to go to the other end merely to come back 
again ?" 

hvno part of the earth is there a more despotic 
government than t^at of Morocco ; their religion, 
laws, customs, and prejudices, all conspiring to 
render the monarch absolute, and to confirm the 
subjects in the most abject slavery. The empe- 
ror, who has the title of sharif, has not only an un- 
controllable power over the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects, but even over their consciences ; for, 
as the successor of Mahomet, he is the principal 
interpreter of the Koran. His laws are therefore 
received with implicit jukI religious submission. 
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His subjects are even bred up with the notion, 
that those who die in the execution of his com r 
mands, are immediately admitted into paradise ; 
and those who have the honour to die by his hand, 
to a still greater degree of happiness there. The 
tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chieflj 
exercised on the Moors and slaves ; for the Arabs 
Who pay an involuntary tribute, are not to be 
treated with such rigour. The zeal and attachment 
of the negroes, who enjoy the principalpower at 
court, entitle them to better treatment ; and the mo- 
narch, who commits his person, treasure, and 
concubines to \ their care, encourages them, by 
his own example, to tyrannize over and oppress 
the natives. 

The Moors here, like the other Turks, pay the 
utmost regard to the name of God, and express 
great abhorrence of the impious custom, so commoa 
among many who call themselves Christians, of 
swearing upon the most trivial occasions, which 
the greatest resentment cannot provoke them to ; 
much less to use blasphemous and indecent expres- 
sions, in speaking of the Supreme Being ; nor 
are they ever guilty of duelling or murder ; they 
never kill but in war ; and it is with the utmost 
reluctance -ihat they ever engage in battle with 
those of their own religion. 

The kingdom of Algiers is inhabited by many 
different people, but the most numerous .are the 
Moors and Arabs. The Moors, thus called from 
Mauritania, their ancient country, are of4wo sorts ; 
those who inhabit the cities and towns carry, on 
some commerce either by land or sea ; and also 
engage in trades and manufactures. The other 
soft are of the wandering kind, and are divided 
into a prodigious number of tribes, distinguished 
u 2 



cither by the mitres of their chiefs or the pk<&f 
of their abode, or both 5 each forming * kind of 
itinerant village, or adowar, as they term it ; and 
every family living in a particular tent, or portable 
n hut. They live solely on the produce of such land* 
as they farm from the other Moors, and pay tbeii* 
rent in kind, either in corn, fruit, herb*, honey, Gt- 
Wax ; selling the remainder to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring town*. They are skilful in the 
choice of the most 'advantageous soil : and take 
great care to avoid the neighbourhood of the Turk- 
ish troops. Each adowar pays the Turkish dey a 
tax in proportion to the number of its families their 
thief being answerable -to* Wm ; and the whote* 
community for each individual. These wandering 
Moors ar& generally strong, warlike; and skilful 
hof Semen, valuing themselves on not being con- 
fined to towns, likes tbi other Moors of Algiers, 
whom they regard as slaves always at the mercy 
of the Turks ; so that if they receive any insult or 
ill usage from the Turkish aga, they instantly return 
it in a hostile manner, till the town Moors, who are 
unable tosubsi t without being supplied with pro- 
visions from them, have mediated a peace. To» 
keep up this martial spirit, the chief persons of 
every adowar meet every evening in a circle roufrtl 
their chief, to discuss public affairs ; after whieh> 
they perform their usual exercises on horseback, 
in which they are so dexterous, that they can-take * 
up any tfaigg from the ground with Jheir lance, in 
mil speeSP&flTheir usual weapons are a broad 
etftlass> whioWiangs just below the left elbow, and 
a short lance, which they carry in their hartd. 
These wandering Moors are so addicted to rob* 
bery, that it is dangerous travelling at a dis- 
tance fcpm the towris, without a guard or at least 
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one of their marabuts or priests ; for as they con- 
sider themselves as the original proprietors of the , 
country, and as dispossessed by the rest of the in- 
habitants, they think they have a right to make 
reprisals* 

The Arabs who are scattered through all the 
provinces, not only of the Algerine dominions, 
but through ihe other parts of Barbary, are descend- 
ed from the Mahometan Arabians, who once over* 
ran this part of Africa ; from which being driven 
by the Turks, they fled to the mountainous parts to 
save themselves, their cattle and effects ; wherfc 
they have ever since enjoyed their liberty ; and by 
their labour and industry, have improved these bar- 
ren and desert lands into pleasant and fertile terri- 
tories. They are divided into a multitude of little 
governments under their respective chiefs ; and 
value themselves highly on their having preserv- 
ed their blood untainted by a ; mixture with other 
nations ; expressing the utmost contempt for those, 
who preferring their ancient habitations, in cities 
and towns, submitted to a foreign yoke, > whom 
they therefore, in derision, call citizens and 
courtiers., > 

In this general view of the inhabitants of* 
Barbary, it will doubtless be expected that we 
should not leave Algiers, without taking some no- 
tice of its government and treatment of the Chris- 
tian slaves. 

The dey of Algiers pays no other revenue to 
the grand signior, than a certain number of hand- 
some youths, and some presents annually sent to the 
Porte. He is chosen out of the army, in 'which 
* the most inferior person has an equal right to that 
dignity with the highest ; for every bold and aspi- 
ring soldier, though hut just taken from the plough, 
u3 
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may be considered a* Iscir aj>parent to the throne. 
Indeed the dey of Algiers is newer ashamed of th& 
meanaas* of his extraction j thus Mahomet baste, 
who was dey ftf Algiers, wh*n Br. Shaw was 
there, entering into a dispute with the deputy con- 
sul of a neighbouring nation, «atd, " My mother 

. cf Wd cheep's trotters, and my father neat* tongues, 
bat they would have been ashamed to have exposed 
to sale so worthless a tongue as thine/' He wfoo 
aspires to this high rank, seldom waits tilt sick- 
ness or age has removed the present possessor ; it 
is sufficient if he be"*ble to protect himself with the 
same icym^Ur which he sheathes in the bowels 
of his predecessor ; for scarcely one in ten of them 
dies in hm bed. Even the few, who have Juade a 
more peaceful end, cannot be said to have owed it 
to the high regard the army had for them, but ra- 
ther to their foresight and good fortune, in nipping 

'new insurrections in the bud. Neither their ty- 
ranny, roakajd«iim$£eation, nor avarice, serve to has- 
ten their ruin; nor can thecontrary virtues prevent 
it. Thp want of success in the wisest' and best 
conducted enterprizeis sufficient to cause an in«ur r 
rection, and cost the most sagacious dey. or officer 
his life ; nay, they are often slain from no other 
motive than a desire of change, jaised by some bold 
atpirer to the supreme power. The deys, though 
they generally act in the most arbitrary manner, 
are frequently obliged to assemble and consult the 
divan, on important affairs, in orOer to -screen them- 
selves from popular discontent i though, the chief 
jnembers being for the most part their creatures, they 
may be said to act with a despotic authority, there 
being no appeal front/this supreme tribunal. A* 
the lowest soldier has a right to vote in the election, 
of a dey, as well as the highest ; and as there are 
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usually several candidates for that dignity, the elec- 
tion is seldom carrfed on without some Uim.uk/ if 
not bloodshed ; out the choice in tk> sooner fixed, 
than he who* is elected, is saluted by the words 
*' AJIa-Barik," or, *' God prosper you ;" and he is 
immediately invented with the caftan or insignia of 
sovereignty ; while the cadi, or chief judge^ ad- 
dresses him with a congratulatory speech, 'general- 
ly closed with an exhortation, that, as it has pleased 
the Almighty to raise him to the supreme dignity 
of the kingdom, it is his duty to govern it Withjus- 
tice and equity ; to preserve the rights and liberties 
of his new subjects, and carefully to promote their 
safety and welfare. 

The Algerines are more formidable at sea than 
any other power along the coast of ftarbary ; and, 
though the commanders of their ships are not al- 
lowed to have stay concern iii affairs of state, or in 
the election of the dey, yet they are held in grunt 
esteem. However, their nawy seldom exceeds 
twenty skips ; only one of vrhich belong* to the 
government, and is assigned to the admiral, who * 
has^particular store-houses ; all the rest .belong to 
private person*, and hare likewise- their store- 
houses well provided, the captains never failing 
to strip their prizes of all the convenient ies they 
find in them. It is not at all surprising, that a peo- 
ple, who consider all the rest of the world a< their 
tributaries or slaves, should be so addicted to pi- 
. racy, and treat their captives with the utmost ar- 
. fogance and inhumanity. The captains of these 
ships have usually a share rn those they command, 
if they are not the sole owners ; and accordingly 
may cruize when' they please; but are obliged, 
when required, to attend the service of the state, 
in transporting men or provisions-, at their own 
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expence. They have also some experienced ofli-. 
cer, appointed by .the dey, without whose consent' 
they can neither give chace, return,, nor punish 
their sailors* On re-entering the port, this officer 
makes his report how the captain has behaved ; 
and the latter, if found guilty of any misdemeanor, 
h sure of being chastised* The captain must also 
give an account of his success to the government, 
which claims an eighth part of all the prizes, slaves, 
and cargo, the rest being divided among the pro* 
prietors and ship's company, in such proportions as 
are, agreed upon between them . 

Christians are no sooner made prisoners, than 
the Corsairs enquire into their country, con- 
dition, and quality, which is often done by basti- 
nadoing them, to extort a true confession ; after 
which having stripped them almost naked, they . 
are brought to the palace of the dey, to which 
the European consuls repair, in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their respective 
nation ; and, if any of them were only passengers, 
to reclaim them ; but, if it be. proved that they 
have served,for pay, any nation at war withAlgiers, 
they cannot be released without paying their full 
ransom. Of these the dey has the choice of every 
eighth man, and therefore chuses those who have 
some aseful trades or professions ; as surgeon's, 
mates, carpenters, &c. because they seU for a 
higher price ; and, if of quality, for a still higher* 
The rest, who are left to the owners and captors, 
are led to the bezistan, or slave-market, where a 
price is set" upon them, according to their ability, 
profession, age, and strength. From thence they 
are led to the court before the dey's. palace, where 
they are sold by auction ; and whatever is bid above 
the price set upon thejp, belongs to the ggvernr 
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ment.'These'unhappy men have then an iron ring 
put round tine of their ancles, and a long or 
short chain fastened to it, according as they ima- 
gine them more or less inclined to attempt their* 
escape : but if any of them can procure a little 
money, they are allowed to keep wine cellars ; 
. but must pay a certain tribute to thedey, and by 
this means many of them grow rich enough, in 
time, to purchase their liberty, notwithstanding 
their being also obliged to contribute towards the 
maintenance of their poor sick brethren, arid of 
the christian chapels allowed for their use. With 
respect to those who can put themselves in no way 
of living, they are treated with great severity 5. they 
both fare and work hard all day, and at night are 
locked up in public prisons, where they lie on the 
bare ground, without any other covering than the 
sky, and are sometimes almost stifled in mud and 
water. In the cities and towns, they are put to 
the lowest and hardest kind of labour 5 while in 
the country they are sometimes made to draw the 
plough instead of horses ; and in all other respects 
are treated with such inhumanity, as would there 
be severely punished, if exercised on brutes. 

With respect to the distribution of justice, 
the cadi is, the judge, but all affairs of moment 
are laid before the dey, or in his absence, before 
a principal officer of the regency, Who sits in the 
gate of the palace for that purpose. Here are no 
attorneys or counsellors to retard the administra- 
tion of justice. When the women have arty suit, 
they come veiled, crying aloud, " Justice in God's 
name : M and these are generally accompanied with 
a crowd of their own sex, to back the petition 
with their joint outcries. Justice is, however, ad- 
ministered in the most venal manner, in the puv. 
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nishment of offenders, particularfy when they are 
^Turkish soldiers, who behave with the utmost in- 
solence, and commit acts of violence with impu- 
nity ; for they seldom suffer for any crime ex- 
cept that of rebellion, in which case they are usiv 
ally strangled with a bowstring. However, for 
smaller offences, they are sometimes either basti- 
nadoed, fined, or their pay stopped, and if of- 
ficers, reduced to the rank of common soldiers. 

A Jew or Christian guilty of murder, or any 
other capital crime, is burnt alive, without the 
gates of the city; but for the same crimes the 
Moors and Arabs are either impaled, hung up by 
the neck over the battlements of the city, or; 
thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls below, 
where they sometimes hang thirty or forty hours 
in the most dreadful agonies before they expire. 

Clipping or debasing the coin is punished with 
the amputation of the offender's hands. Moors, 
found guilty of robbery or burglary, have their 
right hand cut off; and, it being hung about their 
necks, they are made to ride through the city on 
an ass, with their faces towards the tail. Jews : 
and Christians, who have presumed to speak any 
thing against Mahomet, must either turn Maho- 
metans, or be impaled. The ancient inhuman 
custom of sawing in sunder, is still retained: this 
is done by laying the condemned person between 
two boards of the same length and breadth, and 
beginning to saw at the head. Small offences are 
punished with the bastinado. 

We shall now lead the reader to a view of the 
Tunisians, who are more polite and civilized, and 
entirely free from that haughtiness, insolence, and 
cruelty, for which the rest of the people in Bar- 
bary are justly censured. They are more kind to 
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their slaves, and are in other respects very courte- 
ous to strangers ; and indeed this nation has for 
many years been more intent upon trade, and 
the improvement of manufactures, than upon 
plundering and cruizing. 

The greatest part of the Moorish women of 
Tunis would be esteemed beauties, even in Eng- 
land ; and their children have the finest complex- 
ions of any nation whatever ; but the boys are 
$o exposed to the sun, that they soon attain the 
swarthiness of the Arabs ; but, as the girls keep 
more at home, they preserve their beauty till they 
are thirty, when they are generally past child- 
bearing. One of these girls is sometimes a mother 
at eleven, and a grandmother at two or three 
and twenty ; and, as they generally live as long as 
the Europeans, they sometimes sefi their children 
of many generations. 

The merchants, officers, doctors, and scholars, 
here, appear neatly dressed when they go abroad ; 
and behave with such gravity and good manners, 
that,.though the streets are crowded with people, 
one may go from one end of the city of Tunis, 
without fear of being insulted by the Turks, as 
one is sure to beat Algiers. The taverns kept 
by the slaves are better regulated, and those slaves 
are allowed to chastise evert a Turk, if he drink, 
too much, or behave insolently, and even to pull 
off and keep his turban, till he has paid his reck- 
oning. T^ey sell none but white wipe, which 
the country produces in great plenty, and is very 
cheap and good. It is customary in the taverns' 
at Tunis, when a person calls for a quart of wine, 
to set before him three or four dishes, of meat or 
fish, with salad and other sauce ; and, when he 
goes away, he pays qnly fpr the wine at a com- 
mon price* Some of the graver people, who bav* 
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no constant employment, spend the day, either in 
conversing with one another in the barbers shops, 
jn the ba^a/, or at the coffee-house; but many of 
the Turkish and Moorish youths attend their con- 
cubines, with wine and music, into the fields, or 
make merry at one of the public taverns. 

As to the Arabs of Tunis, their lives are one 
continued round of idleness or diversion; for, when 
they are not . called abroad fry any pastime, they 
spend the day in loitering at home, smoking their 
pipes, and reposing, themselves under some neigh- 
bouring shade : yet the Arab places his highest sa«- " 
tisfaction in his fcorse, and is seldom in high spirits, 
but when hunting. or riding at full speed. Hawk* 
ing ts another of their principal, diversions: and 
thosewbo take delight in fowling, instead of spring- 
ing the game with dogs, shade themselves with a 
piece of canvas stretched upon two reeds, and 
painted with tlie figure of a leopard. The fowler; 
thus concealed* walks through the breaks and ave* 
noes, looking through some holes a little below 
the top of the skceen to observe what passes be* 
fore him. On the approach, of the canvas, the 
partridges and some other birds are observed to 
covey together,, though they were before at some 
distance from each other ; and the woodcock, 
quail, and some other birds, that usually feed in 
flocks, will, on seeing it, Mand* still, with a look 
of astonishment. By this means the sportsman 
ha? an .opportunity of coming near them, when 
resting the skreen upon the ground, and directing 
the muzzle of his piece through one of the hol$s, 
he shoots at a whole covey at once. 

The Arabs wiho live in tents, still retain many 
of the customs we read of in sacred and profane 
history; for, excepting only their sejigioA, lb?f t 
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are- the wraue peqpJe tfaey wese several thousand 
•years ago* Upon meeting teach other, they still 
use the primitive salutation, " Peace be with 
thee." The inferiors show aheir ftespect to their 
superiors by kissing ^heir "feet, rknees, ox th# 
borders of their garments. .. Inhabiting .each ether, 
" they clap their right hand on their hr.eaat ; and at 
their great solemnities, the wife compliments sher 
husband by kissing his hand. Persons of the 
highest character* like the ancient patriarchs, and 
the heroes of antiquity, perform what we term 
menial offices. The greatest fpri»C£, when visited 
- by a stranger, is not ashamed to fetch a lamb from 
bis flock and kill it, while the princess -males 
haste to prepare her fire and kettle, and **hea 
dresses it. The custom of walking, either bare- 
foot, or with sandals, readers the compliment iof 
^washing the stranger's feet: still necessary : \his is 
done by the master of the .family, who first ipfe- 
Sents, him. self, and is always the moat officious in 
this act of kindness. When his entertainment is 
ready, he would think it a .shame to sit dawn whh 
his quests, instead of which he stands .all the -time, 
anefwaits upon them : yet notwithstanding this 
respect, there have been instances, in which ;men 
have been the nest' day overtaken and robbed, 
by the very pinons who entertained them with 
$uch hospitality the. night .before. 

While JLhe lazy husbands take their repose un- 
der some neigh houring shade, and the young men 
and maidens attend the flocks, the wives a^e alJ* 
day employed in grinding at the mill, dressing pro- 
visions, or .working «t the looms ; and to conclude 
the day, they still, as in ancient times, take a 
pitcher or goatskin, and, tying their sucking 
children to their baaks/ trwlge *_t wo «af; three miles 

vol. Vji* v x '* 
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tp fetch water. Yet notwithstanding a!f this bu- 
siness, they will not lay aside any of thejr orna- 
ments, neither their nose jewels, their bracelets , 
for their arms and legs nor their ear-rings ; all of 
which are very cumbersome " r nor will they omit 
tinging their eyes with lead-ore; so prevalent is 
custom, and so fond are even the ladies in Barbarjr. 
of appearing in the fashion. 
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AS to the liberal arts and sciences, they have beep 
for many ages, and still continue to be, in a low 
condition amongst the Mahometans; and no won- 
der this is the case more especially in Barbary # 
since the roving life of the Arabs, and the perpe- 
tital grievances the Moors meet with from theTurks^ 
will not permit either of them to enjoy that liberty, 
quiet, and security, which have at all times given 
birth and encouragement to learning. As for the 
Turks, they are generally of' such turbulent and 
restless dispositions, or so deeply engaged in trade 
and the improvement of their fortunes, that they 
have no taste at all for literature; being astonished, 
as they often told our author, how the Christian* 
can take delight, or spend so much time and money 
in the empty amusements of study and speculation* 

Morocco leather, the preparation of which w% 
have heretofore described, is onfcef the" most cu- 
rious manufactures of Barbary. Carpets are ano- 
ther branch of the trade and manufactures of 'that 
country. They are made indeed of coarser mate- 
rials, and are not so beautifully designed as those of 
Turkey j but being cheaper md softer* they are pro- 
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ferred to lie upon by most sorts of people. At 
Algiers and Tunis they weave velvets, taffaties, 
and several kinds of silks; and all over* these* king- 
doms they make a coarse sort of linen, bat Susti is 
noted for producing the finest. These roafcufoo* 
tures however, both of silks and linens, are so in* 
Considerable, that they scarcely make enough for- 
their home consumption, the deficiency being fre- 
quently supplied from the Levant and Europe. 

The chief manufacture anjojjg the Arabs, is the 
making hykes, (as they call woollen blankets) and 
webs of goats- hair for their tents. This work is 
-done only by the women, who make no use of a 
shuttle, but conduct every thread of the woof with 
their fingers. One of these hykes is usually six " 
yards long, and fi\e or six feet broad, serving the 
Arab for a complete dress in the, day, and ibr his 
bed ancj covering in the night. They join' toge- 
ther the two upper corners with thread or a wood- 
en bodkin, and, these being first placed over one 
of their shoulders, they afterwards fold the rest of it 
round their bodies; but it is a troublesome kind of 
garment, being frequently disconcerted and fall- 
ing upon the ground, so that the person who wears 
it is often obliged to tuck it up and fold it anew. 

In most of the, towns and yillages there are 
looms for weaving the hyke,and also the burnoQse 
as they call their cloke or upper garment. This 
Is of one piece, made narrow about the neck, with 
a cape to cover the head, and wide below like a 
cloke. The cape, however, is only occasionally 
made use of during a shower.of rain, or in very 
cold weather. Some of these garments are fring- 
ed round the bottom. 

Dr. Shaw thinks the burnoose is probably the 
same, with our . Say tpur/s. cloke, which was w,ov^ 
x2 



^khoitt seam from top to bottom i ; and tfitIV Che 
atofltat of the Israelites wherein tlrey folded* rfp 
their kneading troughs, &c. 'as the . Moors and 
Arabs do, to this day, things of lite burthen and 
rn&iitifevainee. 

• The girdles of the Arabs are usually of worajed, 
ifety artfolfy wo*ea into a- variety of figures* and 
made to* wrap several times about their bodies. 
One end ef them, being doubled and sewn along 
the 1 edges, serves for a parse; and they make, 
si farther use of them, by fixing in them their 
knives, poniard*, and inkhorns. — The Moors and 
Turlc* in general, wfth some of tfie richer clans of 
Arab*, wear u£on the crown of their heads, a 
ftftatt hemtepherreal cap of scarlet-cloth, which Dr. 
Shaw takes notice of as another chief branch of 
their wolten manufacture. Theturfearf, which isa 
hmg narrow web of linen, silk,' or muslin, is folded 
mmd the bottom of these caps* ami distinguishes, 
according to the order 'and fashion of the folds, die 
several orders of sotcfiers not only from the trades- 
men and ekfcen*, but from one another. 

* The greatest part of the manufectu res above- 
mentioned are consumed at home ; and it may be 
farther observed, that the rrrhabitants of Barbar^ 
aend fetv, of their commodities to foreign markets. 
Oil, hides, way, purse, and corn, are the general 
produce of the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis; but 
the flrsf are either in such small quantities, or so- 
inttrfi wanted at home, that.com may be reckoned 
the chief or only commodity for exportation. For- 
merly, indeed, seven or eight thousand tons of oil 
have some years been snipped off by European 
merchants from those kingdoms; but there is so 
great a consumption of oil among the natives them- 
leJves, that the Atgerines wilt seldom permit 4 it to 
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be exported inta Christendom. Greater quantities 
are produced near Tunis and Su,sa ; but then the 
Moorish merchants alone are allowed to buy it, 
abliging themselves at the same time to dispose of 
it <& Alexandria, Damietta, or some other port of 
tr^pttoman dominions. 

^ he western Moors are said to carry on a trade 
1 ^with some barbarous nations, bordering on the river. 
Niger, without seeing the persons they trade with, 
and without having once, broke through that origi- 
nal charter of corn merce, which from time imme- 
morial has been settled between them. The me- 
thod is this; at a certain time of the year a nume- 
rous caravan sets out oi) this journey, carrying 
along with them .strings of coral and glass beads, 
bracelets of horn, knives, scissars, and other trin- 
kets. When. they arrive at the place appointed, 
they find, in the evening, several heaps of gold- 
dust, lying at a small distance from each other, 
against which the Moors place so many trinkets 
as they judge will be taken for the value. If the 
Nigricans-, the next morning, approve of tirebar- 
pain, they take away the trinkets and lefrve the 
golil, or else make some deductions from the 
neaps; and thus they transact their business vvith- 
.put the, feast instance of dishonesty or perfidious- 
ness. 
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OF NEGROLAND AND GUIltEA. T ^ 

Situation, Climate* Soil> 4*c» * 

1\| EGROLAND. is an extensive country of 
Africa, -lying next to Guinea, and reaching from, 
eighteen degrees of west to a hundred and filty de- 
grees of east longitude, and from ten to twenty 
degrees of norih .latitude. It is bounded by the 
great desert of Zaata on the north ; by unknown 
countries on the east ; by Guinea on the south ; 
and by the Atlantic ocean on the west; and is, 
watered by the great river Niger which runs, 
through it from east to west. f 

The entrance into the Niger or Senegal river is 
narrow* a ud difficult; but after sailing up eight or 
tea leagues, it # i« found broad and deep; and, ex- 
ceptin^about five leagues On each side above the 
mouth, which consists ofsaudy and barren ground, 
the hanks are covered with stately trees, and the 
country appears tolerably fertile. 

To the east and north east of the island of Sene- 
gal, the country, as far as it is known, is over run 
with woods and marshes ; the Senegal, Gambia, 
and Sherbro (which are regarded as branches of 
one immense river) passing through it in their way 
to the Atlantic Ocean, During the rainy months 
which continue from July to October, they lay the 
whc.V country under water; and indeed the sad- 
den rise of these rivers is incredible to persons who 
nre unacquainted with the violent, rains that Jail 
between the tropics. . At Galam, nine hundred 
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■- miles from the mouth of the Senegal, the river rises 
gradually, during the rainy season, atyove twenty 
feet perpendicular over part of that flat coast, which 
ef itself so freshens the water, that ships laying at 
•nchor, at the distance ofthree leagues from its 
am^th, generally make use of it, and take in water 
there for thei*'Voyage home: .' When the rains are 
ftt an end, the intense heat of the sun usually driers 
f»p those stagnating 'waters which lie on the higher 
pirts^and the remainder from lakes and marshes, 
m which are found' all sorts of- dead animals. At 

k this- season, the winds blow" so hot from the land 
that they may be cora^areVl to the heat proceeding 
from the mouth of to* oveto, and bring with them an 
intolerable smelk ' The lions, tigers,' and other 
wild beasts, then re&Mt tte the river, and seek a re- 
spite from the intplerable heat, by steeping their bo- 
dies ynder water : the birds, also, soar to an im- 
mense height, and fty a prodigious way over the 
sea, where they continue till the wind changes! 

Guinea is a large tract of country on the western 1 
side of the continent of Africa; extending from 
three to lour thousand miles along the coast, begin- 
ing at the river Senegal, in about seventeen degrees 
of north latitude. ' ■ ' 

As all this country lies between the tropics, the 
air is excessively hot • whrch together with the 
coolness of the nights; the frequent thick sulphure- 
ous mists and the periodical rains, render it very 
insalubrious to Europeans, though the' natives en-* 
joy a tolerable' state of health* The soil, for the 
most part, is rich* deep^atid so amazingly fertile, 
tluit it produces, almost without- -cultivation,, a va- 
riety of graki, fruit, herbs, and edible roots, all of 
which are excellent in Ahetf respective kinds. ' 
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It is observable that the winds on the cmst ' <jf 
Guinea are direct!)' contrary to the trade winds*' 
and blow from west to east, except in the r&i«# 
season between the vernal and autumnal equi* 
nox, when violent hurricanes, attended with 
thunder and lightning, proceed from the so^i,; 
from whence the storms blow wkb great violence;, 
on which account the ships on the coast are in 
danger of being wrecked on the shore, on which af 
surf constantly beats in the calmest weather, that 
renders landing, not only very difficult, but dan- 
gerous. However, the air is for the most part 
pleasant and refreshing; but has something so pe* 
culiar in it, that keys will rust in a man's pocket. , 
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BOTH Negroland and Guinea contain mines of 
iron, copper, silver, and gold, though we are not 
certain whether many of them are wrought. ' Mr, 
Moore fn forms us, that the gold which the merchants 
bring down to the European traders on the river 
Gambia is of a very good quality, and fineu 
than the sterling gold. They bring it in small 
bars, thick in the middle, and turned round into 
rings, from ten to forty shillings value. These 
merchants are blacks of the Mandingo race, and 
are called Joncoes. They are very unwilling to 
say much of the inland countries ; and all our au- 
thor could gather concerning the gold was, that i£ 
is not washed out of the sand, but dug out of mines 
in the mountains, the nearest of them at least twen * 
ty days journey from' Cower. In the country 
where the. mines are, they say there are house* 



B&ili with atone and covered with terrace, and 
that the 'dtort cutfasse* and krrive* which they 
bring down with- then* aTe made there, the steel 
**h«ereofisefcoeHent. x 

■ As to Omnea; it k supposed to contain more 
gqW than- any other part of the world, *here being 
^te^t quantities of it washed down from the moun- 
tain*, and found in the rivers. By violent rains 
and torrents pieces of rocks «re sometimes re- 
moved, and bits of this precious metal picked otrt 
*f the clefts and cavities 'where it lay concealed ; 
l*tfc mnch more if washed down in little particles; 
no bigger than sand; into the rivers, which is called 
gold-dust, as the former is csBed rock-gold. The 
.European merchants and factors never go' tip into 
the country to purchase gold, but the trading ne- 
groes bring it to the forts and factories, and on 
board the European ships, great part ©fit coming 
•two or three hundred miles or upwards. It is said 
<be negro mefcfcam* mix copper, and other ingre- 
dients of km vafue, both wkhthe rock-gold and 
;gold*dust> in which mode of cheating they are 
▼cry. proficient. The value of the gold brought 
from the Guinea coast, one year with another, 
hy aB the European nations that trade thither, is 
supposed tOAsfflount to About three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; of wfiich the English may' 
import one third> the J3uteh another, and the 
French, Danes, Portuguese, and Prussians the re* 
asainder. , 

In the rainy season, after a wet night, the sea- 
«hore is Covered with people, mostly women, each 
liavmg a couple of bowls made of calabashes, the 
fergest of which they fill wkh such earth and sand 
jw the floods ha v«e brought down from the moun- 
tains; and this they wash with roar>y waters, often 
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turning the bowl r6und, titf the earth arid sand ber 
all washed away, except two or three spoonsful at 
the bottom, which they carefaHy put into the other 
bowl; for the gold, if' there be any, sinks to' tbti 
bottom by reason of its weight. Thus they con- 
tinue washing the sand till the small bowl is pretty 
well rilled with the sediment, which they carry 
home, and search diligently. Sometime* they fin* 
as much gold as is worth a shilling, sometimes ten 
times that quantity, and very often none at all. 

On the south side of the Gambia, not far front 
the sea-coast, there w? negro nation "which R La-» 
bat calls Balantes, in whose country the Portu- 
guese imagined there were mines of gold, be- 
cause having bought some fowls of the J£alantes A 
they found grains of gold in most of their gizzards. 
This induced the Portuguese to attempt the con- 
quest of that country, and accordingly, in July 
1695, they landed there without opposition ; but; 
it being then the rainy season, they had such vio- 
lent showers , that all their arms and ammunition 
were spoiled, >and the Balantes attacked them so 
briskly with their hassagays. and sabres, that they 
were completely routed, and obliged to retire, 
leaving behind them a great number of their riegra 
allies with a considerable part of their baggage, 
arms, and ammunition. v 

The same author informs us, that in the country 
of the Saracoles there are severaLhills of a beautiful 
marble of different colours, but chiefly red, from 
whence it would be no difficult matter to bring it 
tb Europe. He also mentions another mountain 
of red marble mixed with white veins, which ar£ 
so bright and shining that they appear like silvei 
This marble is so hard, that it is used instead of 
#int& by the natives. * , 
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* Tfce natural salt, formed at the bottom of certain ** 
ppols near the sea, is a curiosity mentioned by the 
«use author. He reckons eight of these pools, 
wherein the salt is naturaHy formed at the bottom 
of the water, like a scaly stone; which being broke 
with long iron crows, the salt rises up to the 
surface, and the natives skim it off, and dry it in 
the air. Whatever, quantity they take, it does 
not appear to diminish in the least; but this salt 
being very corrosive, is only used to cure raw 
bides. 



VEGETABLES. 

THJE Foulahs, a people who apply themselves 
most to husbandry, plant tobacco and cotton near 
their towns, which they fence in together. Be- 
yond this enclosure are their corn fields, of which 

* they raise the four kinds usual all over the Countries 
bordering on the Gambia ; viz. Indian corn or 

..maize, rice, and the larger and lesser Guinea 
corn. They have no wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
Dor any other European grain t but they have 
a kind of pulse between the kidney bean and 
the -pea, together with yams and potatoes. The 
Indian corn they set in holes, three or four to- 
gether, about four feet distant from each other, 
so that it grows like hops. It shoots up to 
the .height of eight or ten feet, forming a large 
cane, with the ears growing out of the sides. The 
rice, which they esteem their choicest food, they 
set in rilis, as we do peas j it requires wet grounds, 
and its ears are like those of oats. The large Guinea 
corn is round, about the size of our smallest peas. 
This they sow by hand, as we do wheat and bar* 
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ley ; and it runs up to nine or ten feet^ktgli„ 
though a small reed, the grain growing in a large 
tuft at the top. The lesser Guinea corn is sowa 
in the same manner, and shoots to the same 
height ; but the reed is larger, an the top ef 
which the- corn grows in a head like a bulrush, . 
These are all of the bread-kind that are cultivated 
on the river Gambia ; and, indeed, the native* 
make little -bread, but use the flour of the sevexat ' 
grains to thicken their liquids. The Indian cam. 
they use mostly green, parching it in the ear 
upon coals, which gives it a taste like green, 
peas. They chiefly boil their, rice as the Turk* 
do; and make flour of their corn by pounding it 
in wooden mortars. 

The palm-tree in NegroJand (perhaps a dif- 
ferent species from, any yet mentioned}. -Mix 
Moore describes to be a fine straight tree,.gcow 
iflg to the height of sixty, seventy, or a bumkrafc 
feet. From this tree the natives extract a «Mt 
of whitish liquor like whey, called palm-win^, 
by making an incision at the top of the trunk, an4 
inserting a pipe made of leave*, through whicja 
the liquor runs into gourd-bottles- "This wine/* 
says our author, " is pleasant to drink as soon as. 
drawn, being exceeding sweet, but it is aptia 
disorder the bowels. In a day on two, however, 
it ferments, and grows hard and* strong, like- 
Rhenish wine; at which time it may be duuik 
without any dangerous consequences* It is *rerw 
surprising to see how nimbly the negroe*V**$jU|A 
up these trees, having nothing to assist thetn hat 
apiece of bark made round like a hoop, with 
which they enclose themselves and the' tree*, and 
so, setting their reet against tlie tree, iud their, 
backs against true hoop, they ascend very swiftly? 
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$ometines, however, they fall down and lose their 
lives, ekher by missing their footing, or by the 
breakmg of the hoop. 

What is called the ciboa r tree seems to be ano- 
ther species of the palm, growing, like that, to a* 
great height, and yielding a wine, in the same 
manner* but *ot -quite so sweet as the former. 
The trunk of this tree r as well as the palm, is 
full of sap when young, but very tough when * 
old ; and the leaves that grow on the top are of 
great service in cover ing.of houses. 

<- The#e is also a species of palm growing in 
these parts of Africa, which yields an oil called 
paim-oil, or oii of Senegal ; it is of an orange co- 
lour and fragrant smell ; and is obtained from the * 
pulp of the fruit by adding to it a large quantity 
of boiiing water, and stirring Jttiem in a kettle 
over the iue till they are compfirely mixed. Then 
taking'the Jtetyle off the .fire, th*y let the matter 
stand till its more solid £arts suteide to the bot- 
tom ; and, having skimmed off tfik oil that floats 
on the surface, they repeat the operation by pour- 
ing on it more boiling water. This oil is of the 
consistence of butter, and used as such by the 
Africans, who also bum it when old. In Europe 
it is esteemed a good remedy against cold hu- 
mours, <aad is said to strengthen the nerves, give . 
ease in pains of the gout, remove weariness, and. 
relaK contracted parts. 
. Mr. Stibbs has given a description of a tree call- 

% ed pau de sai&gue, or tyood-woad, from a reddish . 
gum which it yields. This tree grows plenti- 
fully all up the r^ver. .Gambia, and is a hstr^l 
wood, of, a beautiful grain, and polishes finely* 
so that it is very pjcopej for cabinet-work : but as 
it t}ofc» ■ not grew fp any great height or bulk, it 
vol. vn. V 
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is not easy to find one that will producer plank 
of fifteen, or sixteen inches broad; It gvowi ge- 
nerally in a dry rodty soil, on -the- sides and tops 
of hills ; and, when the wood is first out, it has 
an agreeable smell. Upon wounding this tree, 
the juice oozes out in drops like blood, which, 
joining together, and being dried by the sun, 
congeal into lump. Mr. Moore has had some* 
as large as pullets eggs ; but he gives m> account 
of the trees growing so plentifully near the river 
as Mr. Stibbs represents; They seem rather, 
according to Mr. Moore, to be found m great 
abundance about four days journey from Fstf a- 
tenda, one of the cdmpany's factories on, the 
Gambia,' about five hundred miles from the mouth 
of the river. f . 

The principal commodity on the banks of the 
river Senegal is gum Senegal, which is used both 
in medicine, and in many arts and manufactures, 
particularly by* silk- weavers, dyers* and pain- 
ters in water-colours. The tree from which it is. 
produced, is described by Lebat as a species of. 
acacia; being small, prickly, full of branches, and 
covered With very narrow leaves, moderately long, 
and of a perpetual verdure. According to some 
authors, it bears a white flower composed of five 
leaves, which form a kind of cup; but other 
naturalists represent it, as formed of one, leaf, in* 
the manner of a funnel, and the flowers are in 
clusters ; the flower is succeeded by a pod, three 
or four inches long, filled "with small round, hard 
and black grains, which serve to propagate the 
species. Of this kind of gum-tree, there are three 
forests, all in the desert north of the river, and 
nearly at equal distances from it. Every year 
produces two crops of gumj the first in Decern- 
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der, and the other in March. The first tears or 
exudations are the largest, driest, and most pure, 
wjith every other advantage required in this drug; 
aad the other more soft, glutinous, and impure. 
The; December, cuop is gathered after the rains 
have ceased, and the moisture of the earth has 
~ rendered the sap more .abundant ; but that in 
March, is procured by making incisions in the 
trees, which have then too little vigor to pro* 
duce it of themselves. The natives who feed 
upon this gum after it is dissolved in milk, sell it 
by a cubic measure called a quintal, Which holds 
about two hundred weight; and this they ex- 
change for goods of about two shillings value. 
The white and smaller tears, of this gum are often 
sold for the true gum arabic, and indeed their 
properties and .quaTities.are much the same. 

The banana-tree bears a fruit six or seven 
inches long, cpvered, when ripe, with a yellow 
and tender skin. . Its leaves are two yards long, 
and about twelve inches wide; and the fruit 
grows upon a stalk about six yards high, each 
stalk bearing only one single cluster or bunch, 
which perhaps consists of forty or fifty bananas. 
When the bunch is gathered they cut off the stalk* 
Otherwise it would bear no more fruit. The pulp 
of the fruit is as soft as marmalade, of a very plea- 
sant taste, and said to be very nourishing. The 
fruit of the plantain-tree is not much unlike the 
banana either in taste or shape, only it is some* 
what longer. 

Here are also guavas, which resemble peaches^ 
only the outside is much rougher, and there is no. 
stone within, but kernels less than those of apples, 
This fruit is reckoned an excellent medicine 
against the flux*— Physical nuts and tabacombas, 
Y2 
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are likewise found about the Gambia, the former 
of which contain three or four smalt kernels* 
whereof one or two are a cathartic-dose; but tbey 
areapt to cause sickness, though they are fre- 
quently used by the natives.-— The tabacemba is 
almost like a bon-chretien pear, with a rind 
jesembling that of a pomegranate* When it 
is ripe it opens of itself the pulp appearing 
x>f a reddish colour, with large stones, and very 
insipid. 

We shall next mention Guinea pepper," fromv 
whence part of that country, where it grows 
.plentifully, is called the grain coast. Abundance* 
of it grows likewise in America, where it isawreh 
esteemed ; and it is now cultivated pretty com- 
monly in France. The shrub that bears it flowers 
in our gardens in August, and produces red pods 
about the latter end of September and October, in 
which the pepper is enclosed ; but the plant 
perishes with the first frost, so that it must be 
sown annually. The skins boiled, and used as a • 
gargle, assuage the tooth-ache ; and a cataplasm 
made of the seeds mixed with honey, and applied 
to the throat, is said to be good tor aquinsey; 
otherwise it is not much used in medicine. 

The tree called agon, resembles a beech, and 
is extremely poisonous. Its fruit is of an oblong 
form,Jike me pod of a bean ; and is distinguished' 
by ks si«e into three kinds,* all of which have the 
most malignant qualities. Within the pod are 
enclosed four of five square beans, each encir- 
cled with a hard rind, and containing a yellow 
kernel, from whence the poison is extracted* 
These are tfsed by the natives in powoning their 
arrows, and .nothing can more effectually answer 
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that purpose, as the smallest quantity, being in- 
ftsed into a wound, proves fatal. 



animals. 

. THE parts of Africa, we are now treating of 
abound with elephants* lions, and other wild 
beasts already described- Mr. Stibbs tells us, 
that one morning, as he was examining a hill in 
the vicinity of the Gambia, he found near the top 
a lion's den., and soon after heard the lion roar- 
ing at no great distance, which occasioned him to 
make haste to the bottom qf the mountain. The 
den, he says, was cunningly chosen in a solitary 
p!ace> about three quarters, up the hill, at the foot 
of a precipice in the side of a rock. It was diffi- 
cult of access, but large and commodious, yet un- 
<kwbtedly formed by nature. The track to it, 
with the footsteps, excrements* and even some of 
the hair of theanimal, left him no room- to doubt 
but that it was the residence of a lion. The 
roaring of these creatures he frequently heard in 
the night, but he could not say that ever he had 
seen one in the woods. However, he had once 
the sight of two or three hundred elephants in a 
drove, coming <lown to the river to drink, which 
raised the dust like the smoke of a glass-house 
fire ; and another time he saw a great number of 
those animals swim across the river not above a 
quarter of a mile a-head of his vessel. 

* Along the gold coast are an incredible number of 

deer, some as large as small cows, and others no 

bigger than cats ; most ofthemarered,witha black 

list upon the back, and sotne of them beautifully 

y3 
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streaked ■ with white. They are al^ 
delicate food, particularly a sort ot. about two 
feet long, the flesh of which is. much admired. 
Among these animals is one of a red colour, of ex- 
traordinary beauty : these have little black, 
horns,, ana are so small, that the. legs of some 
of them, according to Mr. Boseman, are no> 
thicker than the small part of a tobacco-pipe. 
They seem to be the same with the beautiful an- 
telopes mentioned by # Mr. Smith in his voyage 
to this country. "These pretty creatures," say^he, 
seemed rather to vanish, than to run by us, among 
'the bushes ; yet they are often caught and shot 
by the natives.* They are,no larger than rabbits, 
and the Europeans frequently tip their feet with 
gold) to make tobacco stoppers of then, but they 
are so very tender that * it is impossible to bring 
them alive to Europe.'' , 

Here are also plenty of guanas, which resemble 
little alligators. The natives say, that, when a 
man comes near them unaware^, they will some- 
tiroes break his legs with their tail ; which, how- 
ever, appears almost impossible, the whole ani* 
raal being seldom above a yard long. The ne- 
groes, and some white men, eat the guana as a great . 
dainty; and affirm that it tastes as well as any 
rabbit. . Of this creature we» may probably firm 
occasion to say something more when we come 
to treat of America. 

In these parts of Africa, as in most hot sandy 
countries, there are a great many snakes an doth er 
venomous reptiles, Mr. Moore- tells us that the, 
natives are mueh afraid of the black snakes, 
wh i ch he h i m sel f has seen three yards long y and as 
large as the small of his leg. He shot a green 
snake about two yards long, but in the thickest. 
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part not afcove three inches in circumference. 
This kind of snake, he was informed by the na- 
tive*, is not at all venomous"; but they have so 
many that are so, that they seldom go without a 
remedy about them, in case they should be bit by 
any of these poisonous animals. 

There are great numbers and a prodigious va- 
riety of snakes m that part of Guinea called the 
Gold Coast, some of which are of ah amazing 
stae. Mr. Boseman observes, that the largest of 
those taken, while he was on this coast, was 
twenty feet long; ; he tells us, that he believes* 
they are still larger within land. Most of the 
snakes are venomous, but one is so to 1m extra- 
ordinary degree. It is said that, though this is 
scarcely a yard long, it is two spans thick, and va- 
riegated with white, Wack, and yellow. 

In some places there are, said to be toads as 
large as a. pewter plate ; these are mortal ene- 
mies to the snakes, with which they have fre- 
quent engagements. There are likewise many* 
centipedes, whose bite occasions' a violent pain 
for several hours, but is not mortal. Spiders of a 
monstrous size are also found here, and are said 
to be very venomous. - 

At a town about a mile from Bfucoe, Mr. 
Moore found a very lar£e scorpion, being full 
twelve inches long. ' These creatufes are reckon- 
ed very venomous ; and were a person to be stung 
by so large a one as this, our author believes it 
would-be immediate death. He has known seve- 
ral' people stung by small scorpions, whose wound 
h so extremely painful, that for at least twelve 
hours the person stung cannot sleep ; but about 
that time the pain abates, and soon after is quite" 
ov#n It is remarkable, that notwithstanding thr* 
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violence of the pain, the swelling is inconsi- 
derable. 

Guinea hem and partridges-are to be met with 
in vast numbers in these countries ,* and it is wor- 
thy of observation, that the latter have some* 
times two large spurs on each leg ; and this oar 
author had reason to remark ; having his hand 
one day torn with the spurs, as he snatched up 
a bird he had just shot, fearing lest it should 
escape. 

There is likewise a variety of Targe and small 
birds, some of which are extremely beautiful; 
their plumage being finely variegated with the j 
brightest colours ; and the heads of some of them i 
crowned with tufts of feathers. Particularly 
there are two sorts of crowned birds on the Gold 
Coast ; one is about three feet high, shaped like a 
heron, and feeds oh fish. It is black and white, 
and crowned with a burich of feathers, that re- 
sembles the tassel of a coach-horse. The other is 
about the size of a parrot, and is green about the - 
head and neck ; the body is of a hue purple, \ 
and the wings and tail are scarlet, tipped with 
black. 

Among the birds of Whidah, there is one re- 
markable for changing its colour whenever it 
moults ; so that those which are black this year, 
will be blue or red the next; the following . 
year they will be yellow, and afterwards green ; 
but they never vary from these five colours ; 
which are always very bright, and never 
mixed. 

There are a sort of screech-owls, which in 
the night-time make a very dismal noise, and 
are takers by the superstitious natives for 
^ches. If one of the*ej)irds happens to com* . 
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into a town' in the night, the people are all, 
alarmed, and fire at it as an enemy ; an4 as they 
never had the good fortune to kill one of them, 
that Mr. Moore could learn, they still con- 
tinue to be witches in the opinion of the poor 
natives. 

Several remarkable insects are found near the 
river Gambia, and other parts of Negroland and 
Guinea. Mr. Moore tells us, that during the 
time of a very dreadful tornado, a sort of large 
flies with long wings came on. board a sloop in the 
* river, in sutfh prodigious numbers,. that flying into 
the flame of the candles, the table was soon cover-, 
ed with those that had burnt their wings ; and 
others, which were not burnt, shed their wings as 
they walked along the table, and then were no- 
thing but so many large maggots. 

The musquetoefi are the greatest plague to a 
person of any vermin on the river. They are 
'even worse than the sand-flies, which are so lit- 
tle as hardly to be discerned. These, if any 
wind be stirring, are not able to bite ; but the 
musquetoes regard neither wind nor any thing 
else, giving a person continual disturbance, espe- 
cially in the night-time. They may be compared? 
to our English gnats, but are much more trouble- 
some ; when they bite, the part itches very much, 
and cannot be scratched without great danger. , 

The buggabugs, as the natives call them, are a 
pernicious and destructive vermin wherever they . 
get an entrance. Their mode of travelling is to 
make a hollow pipe or tube of dirt, much like an 
arch of a vault, under which they march without 
being seen. They ace a sort of white ants, andare 
very expeditious at their work, for in. twelve 
hours they will make their tube,, and travel eight 
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or nine yards to get to a chest, boy or barrel; 
Wherever they get, they make strange havock, 1 
especially in woollen clothes. In short, nothing 
comes amiss to them, for they feed as heartily 
upon wood as anything else ; and what is most 
remarkable, they eat the insidconly of a chest of 
table, so that when they have entirely destroyed 
it by eating the very heart and substance of the 
wood>it appears to the eye to be still sound. They* 
cannot bear the sun, which seems to kill them for 
a time ; but after sun-set they are observed to re* 
cover their strength and vigor. People are 
obliged to watch these creature^ very carefully/ 
and to take measures to prevent their coming to 
their chests, which is done by putting them on 
stands with the leg well daubed with tar; and 
if the tar be not spread over anew at least once 
a week, it is ten to one but these insectspay them 
a visit. <- 

In the rainy season, the frogs, of which there 
are vast numbers, are much larger than those in 
England, make as much noise in the night as a 
pack of hounds, and not unlike it at a considerable 
distance. This noise, .together with that of the 
screech-owls, and the wild beasts in the woods 
and mountains, is extremely disagreeable. 

Among the fish found en the gold coast, are v 
the sea-devil, and the horned fish ; the former is 
about twenty* five feet long, and proportionally l 
thick; but it. is most remarkable for the angles 
which project from its body, and are of a hard, 
horny substance, The head, which is large* is 
joined immediately to the body, without the small- 
est appearance of a neck, and is furnished with 
flat teeth. Nature has bestowed on this animal 
fou> eyes, two of which are near the gills, and 
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are large and round, but the two others on the 
forehead are of a smaller size. fc)n each side the 

Sullet are three, horns, of an equal length and 
lickness ; that on the right side, which stands 
between the other two, is about three feet in 
length, and an inch and a half in circumference, 
at its insertion, gradually terminating in a sharp 
point ; but as it is yielding and flexible, it affords 
the animal only a feeble protection. The tail, 
which is long and taper, like a whip, is armed 
with a sharp point, which he frequently darts 
backward, and his back is covered with hard ex- 
crescences, two inches high. The flesh is tough 
and ill tasted, though much sought after by the 
negroes. 

r The horned fish, or sea bull, is about three feet 
long, exclusive, of the tail, and armed with two 
horns in its forehead, which are bony, rough, 
pointed at the extremity, and about six inches in 
length. The &yes, which are large, are fringed 
with a kind of strong hard hair ; and the head has 
aome resemblance to that of a hog ; but terminates 
in a kind of proboscis, which is the only passage, 
by which the animal receives its food, consisting 
of small fish and sea- weeds. The body is square, 
of an equal thickness at both extremities, being 
every- whereabout &VQ feet in circumference. The 
skin is rough, strong, and filled with pointed 
knobs, but is not prickly, nor covered with shells* 
and is every-where spotted with different colours, 
as white, grey, and violet. On the back risetwo 
excrescences, about three inches high, and run- 
ning from the base of the horns almost to the tail; 
this is composed of two park; the one fleshy, and 
covered with a continuation of the skin of the ^ 
body, it being in fact a part of the vertebrae. of t^f 
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back, 'but more flatted and pliant. The ©tfcer is a 
thick fin, of a brown colour, streaked^ with pa- 
rallel lines of White, and serves both for a Mn&pf 
•rudder, and for its defence. ..., i# y ., 

* ' Mt. Moore teHs us,, that one evening heguppjed, 
frpon oysters which grew upon tree* ? and this he 
makes 'appear to be literally true. On the banks 
of the river, it seems, where tlie water Js salt, and 
near the sea; grow certain trees called mangroves, 
whose leaves,, being long and heavy, weigh down 
•the boughs into the water. To these leaves and 
"bram^es the young oysters fasten in- great quan- 
tities, where they grow till they are very large, 
andtheh they cannot be separated from the tree, 
but people cut off the boughs, on which the oysters 
hang somewhat resembling a rope of onions. ■ 

But of all the productions of these parts oT 
Africa, perhaps none more deserves the attention 
of the curious than that we are now going to 
describe. Some of the natives having got a net, 
Mr. Moore went along with them to fish in a lake 
opposite to one of the factories, where they 
caught a great number of fish, and amongst the 
rest, one something like a gudgeon, but much 
larger. None of them cared to touch it, and 
persuaded our author not to come near it, telling 
him it would kill him. Some of them got long 
sticks, and touched the fish with them ; but, find- 
ing the effect not so bad as they apprehended, 
ihey cut the sticks shorter and shorter, and even 
at six inches length the fish had no' effect. At 
last they ventured to touch it with their fingers, 
, but could not bear it the twentieth part of a 
minute. By this time Mr. Moore understood 
*» it was a-torpedo, or cramp-fish, and had the cu~ 
foiijosity to Urnch it wkh one of h» fingers j but in a 
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moment' his arm seemed dead quite up to his 
elbow, which came to itself again as soon as he 
withdrew his hand from the fish. Me repeated the 
experiment several times, and found it have the 
same effect, even after the fish was dead. He 
then ordered it to be skinned, and found that the 
benumbing quality lay in the skin only, which it 
entirely lost when dried. * • ; ■ 

This is the plain matter of fact, as Mr. Moore 
has related it; but as it is one of the most curious 
subjects in all natural history, we presume it will 
not be disagreeable to enquire into the cause of 
,such a wonder/iil effect* But let us first observe, 
that, whereas Mr. Moore represents the torpedo 
to be like a gudgeon, other authors speak of is < as 
a flat fish, much of the figure of a thorn-back *; 
and whether the surprising quality of the fish lies 
in its skin, as our author supposes,^et the reader 
judge, after he has considered the following hy- * 
potheses. • ' 

There are different ways of accounting for the 
effect produced by touching the torpedo. The 
first is that of the ancients, who contented them- 
selves with ascribing a torpor i fie faculty to the 
animal, without assigning any particular cause. 
The second supposes the effect to depend on an 

* It seems as if different sorts of fishes were endued 
with a benumbing quality, there being no manner of 
likeness between the shape of a gudgeon ami a thorn- 
back i and M. du Hamel, in his History of the Academy 
of Sciences, mentions a kind of torpedo which he corri- 
pares to a conger-e.el, a shape quite different from cither 
of the former. M. Richer, from whom he has the ac- 
count, affirms on his own knowledge, that they benumb 
the arm strongly when touched with a stick, aud even 
sometimes occasion a vertigo. 

vot. vii. at 
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b^te fcu^ber of pprpHsc^s J^WS conti&uajlg, 
bpm. M*e nsh, bUt ropr* ^'m4$ wdfjr- spfBe^cirh 
cunjstance^ than others* , .pfbis , is .-the, Qfwvm 

Uu*^exg^^th^wejy«s; A&thefirfcwi&a ||m*JV* 
titjj q( qofjjMascles proper to \w& *is, so th^ torpedo 
^ * W!»kf* # $orgvKck$ fit to tjer^rab ^W 
part they insinuate themsejyes into* whe&e£i$fo^ 
by, entering in U*> great, ajajwjaaee,, or by,thei* 
facing intp. Vac^ or passage* disfVPpPfiitow^e.fc*, 
their 6g»#es, Tb$ frW accounts |ha£ of £p m 
rej& wl*> lopks yppn t^is efnissiw of ci*pii$ffles, 
as imaginary , ajjd *ayf, tliaf th# fi$h, , ypon beinfl. 
tyfipfapll, pj4$ itself, u^ a vkri#^Msi*¥>r *m agtfa-, 
tu9C, which £pc#§ionf a painiuL B#^^, i? 1 Ihe,. 
hand that torches it; JUut M, JiewiiWH^^o^Jd n^vcr , 
oljpBfv© ^^i^fj^bjing, ,fl^JMisl*wd«ng bftr 
vjj|we4 the, foh wi^ fceaf a&$&$ wb*» rea4y< 

; Thjs gentleman observes, that the torpedo, like 
Olher fetfi&hes^goM^^tety fla*> butjls back, 
ovrather alUhe j^per part ojf h<s te4y> i* * J^tte 
cog vex. He always found, tba£ ?y^ea thje iji&h, did , 
nSJU.or would, no*, pzqclups a^yniiinjbuess^in.tiie' 
persop who touched it, its* bacjk pre&gfcved its l*a-, 
tural convexity ; but w^f^ver 4 deposed itself tQ 
xe^enta touch- or throvt, it gradually diminished 
the convexity of its hack pajrts^ rendering them 
quite flat, and sometime* ev^n concave. The. vejy 
moment after this disposition, a numbness seizes 
th« arm, the fingers that touched are obliged to { 
withdraw, and ajl 'the fiat and concave part of the 
body is again, seen convex: and whereas it-be- 
comes fiat so gradually as to be perceived, the . 
return to j^ts convexity is sp swift, that it is aihso- 
lutely im pttrceptible. It is h^m this sudden stroka, . 
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Atrctohling td M. RettfaitflV that the* fithhbtfess of 
tfofe arm arises 5 fdt ' the person, When he^be&iris to 
fc&h, imagines that his fm&ers have been' Violently; 
dttufck. The wonder 1$, hoW sd soft a substance 
av thto of thfe fisfi, tat! |ive so rude a blow ; and 
ifc'dtfed a single stroke at a 1 soft body could never 
do it ; bttt in this case there is an infinity Of sUdi 
stfbkes given in ah instant. To understand this, 
wV must consider the Mechanism of the parts' 
Wheteon it depends, which are two very singular* 
hmsdes, described by several authors* They ate 
shaped like a half-moon, and both together take* 
tip almost half the back of the fish, the one on the 
tight side, thfe other on the leh. Their origin it 
a little above the mouth, and they are separated 
from each other by the bronchia, ihtd the list 6f 
which they are iristerteoV But their gfeat€*t singu* 
larity consists in their fibtes,Jf We niay give that . 
name to a sort of smaller muscles 'as big as goose* 
quills, of an a&etablage Whereof the two great 
muscles are ferried. These lesser muscles afe 
hollow cylinders, their length nearly equa' to the 
thicktreti of the fish, ahd ranged perpendicular to 
its upper and tower surfaces, accounting those 
*urikce* as nearly parallel planes. These again 
are composed of twenty *ftVe or thirty smaller 
cylinders placed over each other, and each full Of 
a medullary substance. ' 

Now we need only remember, that, When the 
torpedo is ready -to strike its numbness, it slowly 
flattens the surface of its upper part ; and the 
whole mechanism, whereon its force depends, 
will be apparent. By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as ir were all its springs, renders it cylin- 
der* shorter, and at the sarrie time augments their 
baaes : and, in all probability tod, theiarge fibres, 
22 
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^ or little muscles, at that instant lose their cylln- 
f drical.form, to fill the vacuities .between ,th£gp. 
The contraction being made* ; the, longjtudjflajl, fi- 
bres are lengthened, the trans verses onesjare 
shortened, and the soft matter, they enclose is 
driven upwards, which is promoted by anunoV- 
latory motion, apparent in the fibres when con- 
tracting. The parts of the torpedo being tbijs 
disposed, a finger that touches it instantly re- 
ceives a stroke, or rather several . successive 
•trokes, from each of the cylinders to wbic.b it js 
applied. As the soft matter is distribute^ into va« 
fious enclosures, it is more than probable that all 
the strokes are not given precisely at the same 
moment ; nor indeed would they be so if there 
were no enclosures at all, but they serve to aug- 
^ pent the number of the springs, and consequently 
the velocity and force of the action.* These quici 
'reiterated strokes shake the nerves, apd suspend 
. or change the course of the animal spirits; or they 
"produce a motion in the fibres of the nerves, 
which clashes or disagrees with that they should 
have in order to move the arm, and .occasions a 
•painful sensation. Hence it is, that the torpedo 
doe's not convey its numbness to any. considera- 
ble degree, except when touched on these great 
jnuscles; so that trie] fish may be safely taken by 
the tail, which is the part by which the fishermen 
catch it. 

As the torpedo lives or\ other fishes/, it is pro- 
bable, that its benumbing faculty is of use to it 
in catching them ; and this is the opinion of Pliny, 
-'Aristotle, and. many other naturalists. M. Reau- 
mur had no fish alive, to try whether the torpedo 
.would kill them"; but, having shut up.a drake in 
Vater with the fish for some time, the drake was 
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taken out dead, doubtless from its too frequent 
fcfltoftavM with the torpedo. The Abyssinians are 
aaid to use the torpedo for the oure of fever*, 
fey tying ihe patient to a table, and applying the 
Gih successively to all his members, which puts 
fnm to great pain, but effectually carries off the 
disease. Bcllbnlu* assures us, that the torpedo 
applied t& the soles of the feet, has proved suc- 
cessful against fevers ; and Dr. James says, it mi- 
tigate* the violence of the pain in an inveterate 
'"head-ach. 



BUILDINGS. 



UNDER this bead the reader must not expect 
'to find any thing very remarkable, in coun- 
tries inhabited by people who have scarcely any 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, either liberal 
or mechanical. If there are any good structures in 
those parts of the world, they are owing to Euro- 
peans wba have settled there for the sake of trade j 
and these buildings are chiefly forts and factories. 
Wherein we may suppose regard is had more to 
strength and convenience than to magnificence c*r 
ornament. 

The negro houses and towns, consist only ,of 
small conical cabins, with no other ligljt than 
what enters by the door, which i* so low A that 
they are forced to stoop in entering it ; after which 
a man of ordinary stature cannot walk round, 
without striking his head against the walls. In 
these little huts, fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
servants and slaves, He together promiscuously. 
They are formed of a kind of wicker work, plas- 
tered over with earth, and covere4 with long 
z 3 
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grass and palmetto leaves; but are sometbnie* 
joined together by walls; by w I ikh means, those 
of supvfior rank have diftinct and separate apart- 
ments, for the drift* rent parts <f their fan>ilies, and 
an additional hut tor the reception or strangers. 
In some parts a number of these huts built promis- 
cuously together form towns, and 'in Other * places, 
their, u wns are built of a circular torn*, wkb 
spiral streets ; hence in a yiii* ge, not half a mite 
in diameter, ii is i.id, that a person is frequently 
ob ngvd to walk two or three miles to visit an. ae- 
qiiuir.tai.ee, w lien, by a short cross street, the dis- 
tance might be reduced to a hundred paces. 

Seme nation' of the Mandingoes, however, 
build in a more commodious manner, the waUs, 
being made pt a bindrng clay, that feiin^ smooth 
and raid like potc elain ; . their structures are 
thatched with straw, Avhich projects beyond tfte 
building, 10 a little wall breast high; terming a 
small gal ery round the hut, in which* they are 
shelu red trcm the rays of the sun. Mr^ Adamson 
mentions a village burnt down, before his arrival, 
where the walls thai withstood the violence of the 
Barnes weie partly of a beautilul rod, and in a 
manner vitrified by the intense heat; but, at a 
distance, the whole seemed covered with a bright 
er.amel, and resembled the finest xrhina, 

, r \ he Foulah towns indeed are built in a regular 
method, the houses bemg ranged in strait lines, 
and at proper distances from each other, to pre- 
vent the spreading of fire; and i thu* they have 
good streets and passages, a thing which the Man- 
dingoes do not regard. Their town* are survoond- 
ed with palisades, withm which they have- plan- 
tations of cotton, and on* the outride ^ci thi* knee, 
they sow their India ir fern. They &*rjc also, a 
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pbicenear each town for theircattle, in. the middle 

•of winch is$- bmh a sort of stage about eight feet 
high from the ground, and eight or ten feel wide ; 

:which is ascended by a ladder, and has a roof of 
tfeatchover it, but the sides are all open. Tiere, 
four or five men sit up all night, with their arms, 
to guard the. cattle from lions and other raven- 

<0us animals., Numbers ot stakes are driven into 
the ground in rings round the stage, and every 

, evening the cattle are brought outt>f the meadows, 
and tied each to a stake, with a stong rope, rr.ade 
of the bark of trees. They are so tame, and ac- 
customed to this confinement, that they come to 
it without any difficulty ; and, being miikeu in the 
evening, and again in-tbe morning, they are turn- 
ed loose into. their pasture*,, where they are watch- 
ed by herdsmen, to prevent their getting into the 
corn, or running into the wood*. The Foulahs 
Understand very- well the. bceeding and managing 
of cattle, and are almost the only people high up 
,the river, of whom beasts can be purchased. 



CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RELIGION, AND CO.VEB.N- 
, M-ENJ, OF THE IN H A B1TANTS' OF NJSGRQ- 
LANU ANDiGUINBA. , f 

CHILDREN of both sexes in Negroland ami 
Guinea wear, no clothes till tbey. are thirteen or 
fourteen years oi age, when those of distinction 
wear a cotton cloth from the- waist downwards, 
while the poorer .sort remain in their primitive 
.nakedness. ; Womenof -middle rank wear girdtes 
( of rushes, or. pako Jeaves 1 , neatly interwoven and 
Ji&ngi&g dpwm to theit kjiees.r They likewi^have 
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copper, br»ts«. ox iron bracelet* round their wrists, 
end large rings upon their tegs, to /which; they 
bang silver bells.. The most ooramon dres^is-the 
toray, which is made of woollen cloth, maaufao 
tared by themselves. This the females tie round 
their waists, Jetting it iall to the knee ; but *l*e 
men, fixing it before, bring it between *thetr, legs, 
and fasten it to agiriiie behind Despicable a* 
this dress must appear, those who wear it ate 
not without vanity, taking great pleasure in 
adorning their woaly, locks. with little plates 
of gold, and other ornaments. The women 
endeavour to, attract the regard of the men, 
by drawing a line of white, yellow, *or red paint 
across their forehead* with circles of the. same 
round their arm*, legs, and, waist. The men 
wear much the same ornaments, which differ 
only in the size of the bracelets and rings on 
their arms, legs fingers and toes* The pooreta 
negro i& seldom without some of these, and their 
number is increased in proportion to the wealth 
or vanity of the wearer. 

The .furniture of the gobmbob people constats 
only of a few earthen vessels, wooden bowls, 
dishes, plates, calabashes, and similar utensils:; 
their matt supply the place of chairs, table*, 
and bed.s ; except one bed for the master of the fa- 
mily, which consists of a kind of hurdle laid upon 
cross pieces of wood* supported by wooaen forks, 
a foot above the ground ; upon this they throw a 
mat, which serves them for a matrass* and fre- 
quently also for sheets a*d covering. 

The negroes of the interior countries are said 
to be so libidinous as to abridge their Uves, and 
even to emaciate themselves before ..they reach 
their prime. This is said to be their greatest 
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Yice ; and indeed nothing can be more prejudicial 
«t6*» society i^In every oiher reSpect, they are 
-said to be temperate, gentle, and sociable^ in a fair 
-greater degree, than the negroes on the coast. 
~Tbey httve an aversion to the shedding of human 
blood, arid very seldom make war but in their own 
defence. They are tmfred by friendship, ' and 
rtady to assist and relieye each other. Hence, 
if a friend be under mistbtttwes, they wiH share 
. their clothe*, their provisions, and all they have 

• with Mm; and, «hould k be their case to be dis- 
tressed, they would meet with the same treatment 
in return. % . - 

Polygamy is allowed in aft the negro nations * 
.but, however numerous the wives may be, the 
- husband chiefly attaches himself to one. 

* In the* interior parts of Sierra Leona, every 

< child ha* a name given on the tenth day after 

< his birth, when the father, taking the infant, is 
attended by his domestics armed with bows and 
-arrow*, and makes a tour round the town, sing- 
ing a kind of triumphal song, accompanied by in- 
strumental music ; while all the people they meet 
join their voices. Afterwards, a person takes the 
infant, and laying him upon a shield, placed in the 

. rakkt of* the. assembly, puts a bow and arrow 
into hi* hands, and then pronounces a long dis- 
course to the spectators; after which he addresses 
himself to the infant; wishing him prosperity, and 

<4hat he may resemble his father in his industry, 
faithfulness and hospitality; that he may be able 
to build his own house, and to conduct his own 
affairs; have no inclination for the wives of bits 
neigltbourft, but be < affectionate to his own ; and 
be neither adrunkard, a glutton*nor a spendthrift. 

. Juen giving the child a nam^, ke restores him to 
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tbe aims of his mother or nurse j an4 the assemWj? 
disperses, except a few select friends who have an 
entertainment provided for them, and spend the 
day in mirth and festivity. If the chilc^ Jbe a fe* 
male, it h Carried by 'the mother or nurse to the* 
midst of ihe town, where the concourse it greatest, 
and there (aid upon, a mat, with a stick mbar 
hand. A female orator prpnotttt^es a speech, > and 
expresses a fervent wish" that the child may inherit 
the accomplishment^ of the mother* ano 1 , like, her* 
be possessed of every female virtue^, as ^hastily,* 
obedience to her husband, and aty^tjpn, to her 
children. w \ , .,v. 

The different nations of Siejra Leona. acknow- : 
ledge one Supreme Being, the creator of ajl things, » 
whom they call Canrib, and to whom ih/ry a^tnv ; 
bute omnipresence, infinite powe$ and knowledge*, t 
But they believe that the dead are converted iatAoh 
spirits, whom they call januanins or protectors, who . 
are employed fri guarding their former friends,; mwA 
their veneration for them is so extreme* thai every : 
viffage Has a sacred grove, set apart for their ,wor~ 
ship, to which great quantities of provisions, ate 
brought in the proper seasons.; and those persons, . 
.labouring under any affliction, implore the aid of 
the janiianins ; but women, children, and slaves, 
are not allowed to enter these, sacre4 retreats 4 for 
a trespass of this nature they suppose w quid be in* 
stantly punished iti the most exemplary manner* , 

The Quojans, one of these nations, have no 
lest faith in magicians and sorcerer*, who, Ihey 
imagine suck human blood. They likewise be* • 
lieve there are other enchanters, whom they stile 
bittees, that have a power over the seasons, and. - 
can either^promote, or entirely stop the. growth of 
ricev Hence they never venture^ J*a>s Mw^4gri ; „ 
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tf wbtfd Without company, for fear of meeting .ywik 
a'biHee, busied in culling plants and herbs' • 
v These imaginary invisible agent*, particularly 
the januanins, sire artfully made the moving * 
Springs, by which the all airs of government, are*; 
conducted; for if. a Woman he accused of adultery, 
alwt there appears no other proofs b.iL tin.- lega- 
tion 1 of her husband, she is acquit ted upon be- 
seeching a spirit named Belli Pocrf, to confound- 
her, if She varies from the truth ; but if she be afv 
terwards convicted, her husband must bring her in 
the night to a public place, where the council sits j 
and there, after invoking the januanin, her eyes 
are covered, to prevent. her seeing those being*, ? 
wtoo are to carry tier out 6t^ the woi Id ; and she is 
left for a while in the'belief, that this will certain- . 
ly he her fate. When' she ban suffered the most - 
dfdadfut apprehensions, and the iuu&t painful sus- 
p*mse, the eldest in council, begins a solemn dis«- 
cowrie on the ' sHamefulness of a disorderly, life, 
threatening hH, if sh£ persists in her guilt, with 
thwi aiftst cfd e) ' pun i s h m e n t . S u d d en 1 y aeon fused 
mtamiur, that passes for the voice of the januanin, 
is Jteard; declaring, that though her crime merits 
the most rigorous chastisement, she will be pardon- 
ed, oft* account of its being her first transgression, 
enjoining Certain mortifications, and recommend- ; 
ing the most austere chastity, But if she fall a , 
second tftne under the same censure, the chief 
priest, with one of his ministers and proper ofti- i 
cers,- go early to her house, making a prodigious 
noise, with a kind of rattles, and se 121 Jig her, ; 
bring her to the court, where she is ordered to 
walk three times round the market placf, attended ^ 
oy the same noise and instruments. Then, with- ( 
«ttt toftripg her defence, or promise* of reforroa- 
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tion, they conduct her to a wood, sacred to4he -. 
januanin, from which time she is never more : 
heard of, nor are the people ever permitted to men- 
tion her name, they being so credulous as to be*- - 
lieve, that the januanins have carried her out of - 
thevtforld. 

The different kingdoms upon the banks of the 
river Gambia are, inhabited by several race9 of 
people, Mandingoes, Jaloffs, Foulahs, Feloop*, 
and Portuguese ; which last, having settled there 
about the year 1420, have cohabited with the 
Mandingoes, till they are almost as black as they 
are ; but they still retain a sort of bastard Ported 
guese language, and nothing vexes them more 
than to call them negroes, that being a term which 
they use only for slaves. The Mandingoes are 
the most numerous of these nations. * 

On the north side of the Gambia lies thecoma- 
try of the Jaloffs, which is very large, extending * 
even to the river. Senegal. These people are much 
blacker and handsomer than the Mandingoes, not 
having the broad noses and thick lips, peculiar to 
that people. In short, none fcf the countries • 
about this river can equal the Jaloffs for black- 
ness of skin and regularity of features. 

In every country and kingdom, on each side of 
the Hver there are some Foulahs, a people o£a . 
tawny colour, much like the Arabs, who live in 
hordes or clans, build towns, and yet are indepen- 
dent of the kings in whose territories they live; 
for if they are ill-treated in one nation, they break 
up their town, and remove to another. They have 
chiefs of their own, who rule with great modera- 
tion, and this form of government goes ©n easily, 
the people are of a good and quiet disposition, and 
so well instmcted in what is ftgfat4*d equitahlft* • 
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that a maa who does ill, is the abomination of all, 
and none will- support him against the chiefs, or 
endeavour, to screen him from justice. The na- 
tives, here using very little land, ihe kings are 
•willing enough to give the Foulahs leave to culti- 
vate as much as they please ; and accordingly, 
though strangers, they are the greatest planters in 
the country. Tfc#y are very industrious and fru- 
gal, and raise much more corn and cotton than 
they consume, which they sell at easy rates, and 
are very hospitable and kind to all ; so that the 
natives reckon it a blessing to have a Foulah town 
in the neighbourhood. As their humanity extends 
to all, they are doubly kind to those of their own 
. race; insomuch that, if they know of one of them 
being made a slave, all the Foulahs will join to re- 
deem him. Having plenty of food, they not only 
support the old, the blind, and the lame amongst 
themselves, but, as far as their ability goes, sup- 
ply the wants of the Mandingoes, great numbers 
of whom they have maintained in times of famine. 
They are very seldom angry, and are hardly ever 
heard to abuse one another : though this mildness 
does not proceed from want of courage ; for they 
are as brave a people as any in Africa, and handle 
their arms with great dexterity. Very few of 
them will drink Drandy, or any thing stronger 
than .water and sugar. 

On the south of the Gambia, and but a little 
way inland, are the people called Feloops, who 
are in a manner wild, They border close to the 
Mandingoes, and are inveterate enemies to each 
other. Their country is of a vast extent ; but 
they are under the government of no particular 
chief, and yet- such an union subsists among them, 
.that the, Mandingoes with all their forces, though 

VOL. VII. a a 
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very numerous* cannot reduce them to subject'iori} 
They have the character of never forgiving, or** 
least never suffering an injury to go unrevenged; 
but then, to make amends, the least good office 
done them 15*1 ways repaid by a grateful acknoW* 
ledgment. 

As to the languages used about die river Gam- 
bia, the most general is the Mandrogo, by which 
name the country, as well as the people, is called. 
If a traveller can speak that language, he may 
proceed from the river's mouth up to the country 
of the Joncoes, or merchants, so called from their 
buying every year a vast number of slaves, and 
bringing them down to the lower parts of the 
river, to sell to the white people ? which country 
Mr. Moore believes to be no less than six we^fes 
journey from James* Fort, which belongs to the 
African Company, and is situated on an island in 
the Gambia, about ten leagues from thcmeutii ot 
the river. 

The next language mostly used in this country 
is the Creole Portuguese, which is so corrupted, 
as to be scarcely understood at Lisbon ; but -it is 
sooner learnt by Englishmen than any other lan- 
guage in those parts, and is always spoken by the 
linguists who serve both the separate tenders and 
the company. Arabic k spoken by the Foulalf*, 
and by most of the Mahometans oh the river ; 
though they have also a vulgar, tongue, the Arabic* 
being to them what Latin is to us in Europe. The 
Mandingoe? have also a cant language, which 4s 
spoken only by the men, and is seldom made use 
♦of in any discourse but what relates to adreadfel- 
bugbear, called jnumbo-j umbo, by which the wo- 
rmen are kef)tinawe; This stratagem being pSr- 
Jhaps peculiar to these parts of Africa, an account 
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of it my probably be agreeable to our rea- 
der*. •. 

t The mum bo-jumbo, is a kin4 of idol dressed, id 
a long, coat made of the bark of trees, with a tuft 
of fine straw ,on the top of it ; and when the per- 
son wears it, it is eight or nine feet high. This 
-is a thing invented by the men* to keep their wives 
in subjection> who are so ignorant (or at least 
iiiey : are obliged to pretend' to be so) as to take 
it tor a wild man ; and indeed a stranger would 
ijafdly. suppose it to be a human creature* by 
ceapon of the dismal noise it makes, which fewoV 
the natives can imitate. When the men have 
ai*y dispute, with their women, this mumbo-jumv 
ho is sent for to decide it, which is always in fV 
.vour of the men. His authority is such, that he 
can order those about him to do what he please*, 
either to light* kail, or make prisoners ; but it is to 
fce observed, that no one is allowed to come armed 
into his presence. When the women hear him 
>tx>roi»g, they run away, and hide themselves ; but 
sometimes he sends for them ail to come and sit 
down, and orders them to sing or dance, just as he 
pleases ; and if any refuse to come, they are 
brought by force and whipped* This bugbear . 
»ev«fr comes abroad but in the night time, which 
makes it have the better effect. In the day-time 
tibecoat is fixed upon a pole near the town it be- 
longs to, there being few tpwiis ©f note without 
«ne — When a man enters into thia society, he 
awears in the most solemn manner never^o divulge 
tibe secret to any woman, or to any person who is 
itot a member of it ; and none are admitted under 
sixteen Years of age. The people swear by the 
l»umbo~jurobo, and theoath. taken by it is yer*y 
strictly observed. 

A A 2 
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About the year 1727, the king of jagra, hatfnlr 
a very inquisitive woman to his wife, was sowe&fc 
as to diclose to her the whole secret of this my$fe- . 
ry, and she revealed it to some other women of 
her acquaintance. This at last came to the ears 
of some who were no friends to the king, and 
having consulted upon the matter, and rearing 
they should not he able to govern their wives ; i? 
the affair became public, Hiey put aman into the 
coat, went to the kirn^s town, sent for him ont, 
and taxed him with it; which he not denying, 
they sent for his wife; and kiHed them bath 
upon the spot. Sd the poor man died for ob- 
liging his wife, and the woman perished fdr her 
curiosity. fi , . . 

We shall now give a concise -view of the cus- 
toms and manners of the inhabitants of ; Guinea, 
the whole coast of wrfich is much frequented 
by Europeans, and is usually divided into the 
slave, the gold, the ivory,* and grain coasts. 
Though this whole country is very un healthful 
for European constitutions the natives have but 
few distempers. The small pox is. the most fatal 
to them of any, sometimes sweeping them away * 
like a plague, as is the case in other warm cli- 
mates* Another epidemical distemper is thatof 
worms, which are found between the skin 1 and 
the flesh in all pa its of their bodies, but chiefly in the 
legs, and give tlie patient very great torment till 
they are extracted. The manner in which they 
are drawn out is this : when the worm has broke 
through the tumour it occasions, they fasten it to 
& stick, round which they wind a small part of it 
every day, till the whole be extracted, and the 
patient freed from his paitt. 4f the worm happen 
to break, the torture is increased, the remaining 
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..part either rotting in thebqdy, , or breaking out 

4 at some other place. Some of these worms are 
said to be an elliong, and othejs nuich longer. 

. The negroes of Whidah are, in general, tall, 

."wndl-nmde, straight and robust. Their complexion 
is black, but not of such a glossy jet as that of the 
people on the Gold Coast. The people are, in 
general, better dressed than, most of the other 

. negroes on the coast. The dress of the king, 

♦who is esteemed the most powerful monarch 
in Guinea, and that of the great^ officers, is 
very different from that of the common, people ; 
it consists of a piece of white linen, about 

. three ells long, wrapped round their waist, in 
a decent and becoming manner ; and hangs down 
*o the ieet^ like a petticoat. Over this they 
wear a silk garment of the same size and form, 
and upon this last have a richer pioce of silk, 
six or seven ells in length, which they tye. by 
the two corners, and, making a, great bunch; on 

• theright hip, the rest hangs down to the ground, 
•o as, to form, a train ; but none are allowed to 

, wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
say, that the king and the great officers wear 
iiecklaces, with gold. chains and bracelets of pearl, 

*gold, and coral. The. common people wear no- 
thing on their heads to shelter themselves from the 
rain, or the heat of the sun ; but great personages 
cover their heads with an European hat and 
feather. As to the common people they gene- 
rally wear only a cotton-cloth, or a few herbs, 
fastened round their waist ; but the women of 
the same rank, have five or six cloths, the longest 
of which covers half the kg; and the others, 
which are over it, are each shorter than, the 
©tuex, v 

A A 3 



w ^ Tbe*King*siwriveiy and'tbofceof f&evgfeatstftfli 
arertike the pest; naked jfiomlthe gi^tes Upward* 
amt from the 'wai 1 ctawn ward&harr etwo or three 
coveringsiof f cotton : and silk, the lofl^est c£ which 
reaches- to their ancles, and the other s kre a iittli 
charter*. I Tiiese are tall . very- / Jaugey / arid ibrns ia 
folhabdot the thips, that makes tftei women ac^pqei' 
*sifftk«y wore thoop^peit boat s^ iTrayarb^wimJ- 
ecLwich- necklaces ; iocjn iheiwfinit© the elbemt 
they hamstring s of pearL, gol(i,*nd> coral ? ando* 
their heads wear a cap of platted «nd ,o©iou*e4 
t taw, whiob is snery light, and haft, some re scan* 
blanceto the papal jtiara* - i i^ 
- : Both the nobility, and ali, the rich negroe% 
When they go abroad^ arecarricd in palanqtiins 
which are here a kind of covered h^ynmock.s,ar>^ 
are an excellent defence against the heat of. the 
climate, which is so great, that an European can* 
twafwaik in the -middle of the day, without extra* 
ordinary iaCigne. . , 

nEhw inhabitants of Whidah exceed all the ne- 
groes 1 iri good and bad qualities They treat" 
European* with extraordinary civility, courtesy, 
and respect, and have an obliging manner of ad- 
dressing each other. According- to fiosman, ia 
their servility* and -several other redacts, they 
perfectly resemble the Chinese. Thu9, when *xvf 
one visits, or. accidentally tmets Ms- superior, he 
instantly drops i*po« hi a kneofc, kisses the earth 
three times, daps bin hands, and wishes him a go©# 
day or rti$bt, whichtfehe«4her£eturnsiin tbepos* 
tore in which he then happens to be; » by $W&f 
dapping his* hands, ami ' wishing him thesamtn 
The like respect asrabowaFi ta<fathers by. tbek chifc» 
dpea, to hmsbanrJs jfey tfyeir* vilely attd;to/a**.eidfir- 
brother by the younger*, - JEvwry Jinug^ ift dclivo»- 
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p&toi 4W received fro»i a superior on the kriee; 
«bd; tbedappmg of the hands together, isestaeroed 
•mart of nio^ profound respect. When person* 
dfr equal 'rank* meet, /they r each drop down, clap 
Ifceir bands* and mutut^j salute each other, while 
the satoe ceremonies are observed and imitated 
by their .several attendants; whence above a 
hundred persons may sometimes be seen on their 
knees together. If a superior sneeze, all round 
turn fall on their knees, £lap their hands, and wish 
lm happiness. > Though idlenesses the favourite 
▼ice of the Africans, people of- both \ sexes' ace 
here so laborious and diligent, that they never de» , 
#afetift they have finished their undertaking ; car- 
9j'**g the same perseverance into? every action of 
Ifaeir. lives* like theGhidese, they are so extreme* 
Jy addicted to gaming* that after having lost their 
whole substance, they ploy for their wives and 
children; and when* tbey ftave lost them, stake 
their liberty, and thus become slaves to their own 
countrymen. It is indeed surprising, how ana- 
iion confined to so small a spot of ground, should 
differ so widely in their mariners, from the sur* 
^founding kingdoms, with which they keep up a 
•oastant intercourse. One would imagine that 
tbey had a soil, a climate, and a nature peculiar 
to4tiem selves, and different fcom that of die peo- 
ple who are only a few miles distant. ( 
.• The crown of Whidah is hereditary, unless the 
great men have some exraordinary reasons for 
excluding the eldest* son, and placing the crown 
*n the head of one of his brother*. But the eldest 
son must have been bora after theking'sfaccession, 
for those he had before his ascending the throne, 
are only considered as private persons.* They 
have here a^vesy extraordinary custom, wrucb,it m 
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said, is never violated. The successor* is np ^nm^r 
porn than he is carried by the; great men into the 
province of Zaagua, op the fronJLiens, of the king- 
dom, where, he is educa&d as a private perso% 
without knowing his birth ; and none of tbegre^t 
inen are allowed to visit or receive visits from him* 
Those charged with hia maintenance, though 
. they know, his birth, are prohibited, under pain, of 
death, from giving him the least hint of his qua* 
lity, or treating him .otherwise than a$ their owt 
child. By this means the prince, knowing nothing 
of state affairs, is obliged for 3 long time to aban- 
don the government to the management of his ao* 
bles, aiid generally passes several months, before 
he is 'crowned; but this is no sooner done, than 
he insiatttjy becomes a kind of deity, who is never 
approached but with the most profound revereace. 
The nobles of the first rank, are sometimes per* 
nutted to eat i& his presence* but never with him; 
fee this honour is reserved for his women alone, 
who are said to amount to three or four thousand* 
The ignorance and meanness in whjch lie is bred* 
generally give him a high relish for pleasure ; and 
he usually Jives in a most slothful, luxurious, and 
debauched effeminacy among his women, without 
enjoying the conversation of men, or those exer- 
cises that are adapted to invigorate the body and 
illumine the mind. 

But notwithstanding the king's being treated 
with the utmost v servility bynis own subjects, 
when the captains of ships wait upon hkn, he re- 
ceives them in the hall of audience, causes easy 
chairs to be brought them* and sometimes drinks 
and smokes with them* Trade has introduced 
into Whidah many of the elegancies and luxuries 
of Europe, $nd, &U the potties anctritfh merchants* 
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l&deavdur to furnish their houses, in the same 
Uttmner. The palace is adorned with magnificent 
beds, canopies, 'easy chairs, looking-glasses, and 
wery thing fit to adorn a house in that climate. 
The king and nobility are furnished with cooks, 
instructed by those of France ; so that when an 
entertainment is given to an European, he finds 
the tables of the negro lords' served with as many 
llelicacies as those of Europe. They are covered 
tekhftne linen, and vessels of silver and porcelain. 
Wirie is brought them from France, Spain, Ma- 
deira, and the Canaries ; they are also supplied 
with brandy, sweetmeats, chocolate, tea, and cof- 
fee. This etegance, however, is confined to the 
great and wealthy, for" the lower classes still 
preserve their ancient manners. 

The most sensible part of the peopfe believe in 
<me spiritual Being, who rewards virtue and pu- 
nishes vice; who causes the sun to shine, the hea-' 
vens to thunder, the sky to be covered with light- 
ning, and the clouds to pour down rain. They 
Maintain that his residence is in the heavens, 
whence, with infinite goodness, he governs the 
world ; but suppose that it would be presumption 
hi them to address their petitions to him, and there- 
fore they have four principal objects of worship, 
viz, the serpent, the trees, the sea, and Agoya, 
fthegod of councils. 

The people thus account for their worshipping 
the serpent: the inhabitants of Whidah being 
Teady to give battle to the king of Ardrah, a great 
serpent came from the enemy's army to theirs j 
and appearing to fawn upon every body, the chief 
marabut,* or high priest, ventured to take it in his 
band ; y and^ holding it- on high, showed it t# the 
wiwle army ; who, being amazed at the prodigy; 
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prostrated themselves before the harmless atrfntaf; 
and then attacked the enemy with sucli cotrragi 
and resolution, that they gained a complete vie* 
tory, which the credulous soldiers attributing^©- th* 
snake, they took it with them, built it a home} 
brought k provisions, and, ito a short time, the new 
god eclipsed all the others. As its warship in* 
creased in proportion to the imaginary favoogs they 
received from if, they erected a more sumptuous 

' house, with many courts and spacious lodgings ; it 
had an high priest, and an order of marabuts to 
serve it. They dedicated to it die most beautintt 
women, and thai it might never want servant** 
they annually chose new ones. This serpent is stilt 
worshipped in his house or temple, tipon various 
occasions ; but the offerings and sacrifices wade to 
bira, are'fai* from being confined to bails, rams, 
loaves of bread, and fruit ; the high priest frequent* 
ly prescribing a considerable quantity of valuable 
merchandize, as gold rings, brandy, gunpowder* 
&c. Very sensible negroes in other respects* 
gravely assert, that the serpent they now worship 
is the same to which they owe the victory whick 
freed them 'from the oppression of the king of 
Ardrah; it has however multiplied extremely, and 
its posterity do no injury, but permit the people t* 
put them into their, bosoms, and into their beds* * 
The inhabitants of this country esteem tbera> 
selves happy when one of these snakes honours 
their house with its presence; and not only make 
it a bed, but if it be a female with young, mak« 
her a little house, to which she retires to bring 
them forth ; and whenshe or her young want food, 
bring it them, if any one should venture to kiM 
WSpof those reptiles, he would be. pet to a cruet 

.^Beath. However, neither the black snakes, -n«r 
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{he swine, pay any regard to their divinity, but 
kill and eat tbem ; though it always costs the life of 
those animals, when they ace caught in the fact ; 
and nothing can save ,a hog from being .instantly 
killed. In this case the people have no respect to 
those to wborn Jhcy belong; for though they are the % 
king's, they are killed on the spot, and their flesh 
is the property of him who slaughters them. 

The inhabitants of Ardraii are in many respects 
different from those of Whidah* The dress of the 
courtiers consists of two silk or brocade petticoats* 
with a broad scarf drawn across the breast ar\d 
shoulders. The people of inferior rank wear five 
or six petticoats, one- over another^ made of cotton 
4 Cloth, manufactured fn the country j and those 
who can afford it, have them adorned with gold ' 
studs. Many persons of distinction wear over 
their shoulders, a short satin mantle, as a morning 
dress ; but in visits this is laid aside, and the natu- 
ral black skin preferred, as more beautiful and be- 
coming. The high priest has cotton drawers, and 
a long piece of white cotton wrapped round him, 
plaited in a pretty taste. On his head, he wears 
either a cap, or an European hat ; and on his feet, 
slippers or sandals of red leather; by his side, he 
has a large cutlass, with a gilt handle, and carries 
a cane in his hand. He alone stands cqvered in the 
king's presence ; but the nobility pull off their caps 
and slippers before they enter the presence-cham- 
ber* 

. The women are extremely "fond of dress; they 
appear clothed with the finest satins, chintz, and 
brocades, adorned with a profusion of gold; the 
men never thinking them genteelly dressed, with- 
out their being loaded with a superfluous quantity 
of silk* u • ,. ... I* 
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The usual food of the inhabitants U beef, mut-r 
ton, pork, goats, and dogs flesh, with rice, fi uuV 
roots, and many kinds of vegetables; and they ace 
so far from worshipping the tame and genile sei> 
pents 6f the adjacent kingdom of Whidah, that v 
they search for them, in order to kill and eat them. 

All the Pagan negroes have what they term their , 
fetiches, but in different countries these kind of idols 
have different names, and are formed of different 
substances. The people of this country give that 
name to some ornament worn on the head, or to 
any other substance dedicated to an invisible spirit,, 
Besides each feticheer, or priest, has here a pecu- 
liar fetiche, prepared in a different manner. This 
is, for the most part; a large wooden pipe, 6iie<l 
with earth, oil, blood, the bones of dead men acd 
beasts, hair, feathers, &c. By these mixtures, 
formed to affect the minds of the superstitious, the 
priest and people probably suppose, that there is 
formed a kind of necromantic charm, by wnkk 
some spirit may be prevailed on to perform what is 
desired. Thus, if a negro on -the Gold Coast 
takes an oath before triis fetiche, he first enquires 
of the priest what is its name, each having a pectt*. 
liar one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
what he is to confirm by oath, desiring that he; 
may -be punished with death, if he swears falsejy; 
then walking round the pipe, he stops at the same 
place, and repeats the oath a second time as before, 
and after this a third time. The feticheer then takes, 
some of the ingredients out of the pipe, wiUi 
which he touches the person's head; arms, belly* 
and legs, and, holding it above his head, turns it 
three times round. He then cuts off a bit of the 
nail of one finger on each hand, and of one Utst 
on each foot, and some of the hair of die head; 
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all which he puts into the pipe, and thus the cere- 
mony is concluded. 

The negroes of the eastern part of the Ivory 
Coast ate called Quaqucs; and are rather above 
the common stature, clean-limbed, and well pro- 
portioned ; but though/ at the first glance, their 
features, appear very disagreeable, they are repre- 
sented as the most rational and civilized people in 
all Guinea. They are said to consider long nails as 
a great ornament ; to dress their hair in tresses, 
.which they keep separate, by a paste of palm oil, 
and a kind of red earth ; and daily io anoint their 
bodies, with the same kind of paste. They wear 
Tound their ancles large iron rings, and are pleased 
with their jingling sound, and that of the bells fas* 
tened to them, in the multitude of which their 
dignity and grandeur consists. The common 
people have no other clothes but a piece of cloth 
fastened round their waist ; the wealthy, however, 
have a sort of cloke with long sleeves which hang 
down below their knees. 

Acco/ding to Villault, their women, setting 
aside their black complexion, would, in Europe, 
pass for beauties, from the bi 'it'iancy of their eyes, 
the regularity of their features, and their tall, 
slender, genteel shape. Some of them adorn their 
hair with little gold plates, in the making of which 
their artist's endeavour to excel. These plates are, 
in general, this, small, and of little value ; but 
some women wear such a number of them as make 
them amount to a considerable sum. Those unable 
to adorn their heads with such splendor, divide 
'(heir woolly hair into a multitude of small tresses, 
which they adorn wi«h ivory, pieces of oyster- 
sheik, and other shining baubles; which are also 

. VOL. VII. BE 
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worn by those who have plates (of gold. The flte- 
irfcn wear only a cloth hanging down before. 

These negroes drink a kind of beer called pi to, 
and pal m^ wine, mixed with water 5 arid drunken- 
ness is considered by them as a crime of tto 
odious a nature, that the taws have prohibited it 
tinder the severest penalties; it' being a m&xlitt 
among them, that to destroy one^s reason, is to 
level man with the brute; to prejudice society, by 
robbing it of its useful members; and to destroy 
the effects of aH laws and government, since a 
man, void of reason, is ignorant of the propriety 
of action, and cannot be irtflaenced by law. Their 
mode of salutation is laying hold of the fingers; 
and making them crack. 



ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AW© COMMERCE* 

IT is said to be here a constant rule, for the son 
to fotlow the profession of the father ; but this is so 
far from improving them m the knowledge of th* 
mechanic arts, thai they are still very indifferent 
workmen. According to Mr. Atkins, a common 
lock is such a curiosity, as to draw a gntat number 
of people together to see it 5 "a watch stiH increases 
their adiwration ; and writing, which they term 
making paper speak, is quite miracfctous. If they 
are sent with a note, and told the content* before 
they go, they frequently make the experkwenl, 
whether *he European* cfeceive them, in pretend* 
ing to interpret the thoughts of an absent person, 
by those crooked characters ; this they do by*ask£ 
ing the contents, when their surprise is inconceiv- 
able, on hearing the note x«ad* Qf this they can 



form no. i4^>»fld therefore* ace ready to. believe 
that white men bay 3 some familiar spirit that assists 
.them oh these occasion*. ' * .' 

Xfoe negroe* of the Grain , Coast are esteemed 
exc^sUenfc mechanic particularly the smiths, who 
linderstaiad i\& aft of tempering steel and other 
meta&* roaming arms, "and other instruments^ 
9k&tk They have ajbo workmen who build capoe? 
o{ curTer^At-size*, upon certain regular principles, 
>h«y fove likewise made se venal iaiprovements 
^husbandry* partiewlafly with respect to the eut- 
tivoUonofi rice,, millet, aid Guinea pepper. 
, The JaJo$$ make the finest sort of/ cottonwcfoth, 
and that in la$ge quantities. Their pieces are* ge. 
gexaHy iwenty-wven yards loa$, but npver above 
nine ineJjes wide ; 90 that they cut them to what 
}eagth they please, and sew them together very 
fte^&y* to+mlufe. Umax ~*en*e> ike purpose of 
broader cloths. After the cotton, is cleansed from 
the se#4> they spin itby hand, with the spiadle 
and distaff;, and weave it with a shuttle and loom 
f>f vej?y coarse workmaoship. For wearing, • they 
Mta t&ejPfcUp into pairs, one about three yards 
*oeg> and a yard and a half wide, which ace to 
£G#er, their shoulder* and body ; the other about 
#19 sa*»^ width) onry two yards long, to, cover 
iheai from the waist downwards. Such a pair 
for rns coropikfre clothing either for . a man or wo P 
jnan ; Wt the manner of wearing them is some*- 
a*hat differeat. Qux author says he Was, seen a 
pair of cloths* so. fine* and dyed so bright, as to be 
worth jtbirty shillings stealing. Some of their co* 
lows are very. lively, which ane either blue or 

Jeliow, the former dyed with indigo, the latter, 
filtb barks of frees. 

*» 2. . 
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. The hegrtfes'-ili gene^ta** feU ^a*ti**Ks 
among them, which yet seems more owing*te Idle- 
ness; ttanNtfatot of capacity.; l%ose<6ftduh**4 are 
^Jhtefly employed if* rriatlirig of *tanr&,<'iiflfclng 
wooden or earthen cteps, eoppejr • • ointment btttfes; 
and arm-rings of gofd> silver, or ivory, with's^he 
other toys. Though th*ft tootoare very indtfer- 
ent, they can make sabres and all sorts *of arsis 

* (guns oify excepted) 1 a* weftasv?hatever is *e^ 
quired' w their agf iealtare or* domesife uses. 

3 Thetr chief implements; are a kind of hard*$tJ**ie 
instead of an anvil* a pair of tongs, and a srajall 

Sair of bellows, with three or four pipes, which 
low very strong, and are an invention «f> their 
own. But their mo^t carious manufactures* are 
the gold and silver hatbands which they «nafce<for 
the. Dutch, the thread and coftttofctute whereof 
are sotine, that they could not be easily imitated, 
even by European artists. « - » ^ 

The Chief trade of Negroknd *nd* Guinea* con- 
sists in gold, slaves, elephants teeth, and bees- 
wax. Of &* gold of these countries we haveal- 
ready spoken ; and the same merchants that bring 
it from the inland parts to thefacterieso* the^rWer 
Gambia, bring ' likewise elephants' teeth^ And 
slaves, who are generally prisoners- taken tri*War. 
The merchants buy them of the prince* who t»ke 
them,; and their way of bringing then* i$*o*tie 
them by the neck with 1 leather •* tbortgsy about 
a yard disfemt from one another, thiBfcy or fotlf in 
a string, each of them carrying upon hi*«heid a 
bundle of corn or an eiepltaht's tooths Intfceir 
way from the mountains, they travel throfcgh 
very great woods, where, ht some- days they^an 
get no water but what they carry with them in 
bags made of sk^ns/ Tiiey use^ as»e% as weU as 



&m'n4wty'\nfrib*\rgwdfi t but pqcwnrfs nor 

-* , } Jtesidesvthe slave* brought , down by the mer- 

.. cbfcnts, the*e are agrmUnany purchased al) along 

t the riveo perhaf»& a thousand, one yea/ with ano- 

-, ther^ ' >ThJepe^ are either taken in war^ as the for- 

*ter^or pe*>pfe condemned for crimes, or. else stp- 

Jen, which i* ve*y frequent^ but f the. African 

jC&npany'* servant buy n^ae of the last, if tfcey 

suspect the*? to be sucJ*, without -sending for tho 

.- afoade*4a sort* of- judge) orUbe chief men of \he 

< plane, and consul ting with thw about the matter. 

. Since the ilave-trade hag, been carried on, tberna-, 

i Urefi^iave^ba^QdaU^heirpuni^menUinl^^a* 

:. JTSfy jand there being ju> ^(vantage arising from 

t » suab condemnations, % thejr often strain , bard * for 

'*. crimes in order to have the benefit of &eJHne, $he 

wroinaj, ; Not ooty rouxder, tbeft, aadVadultery, 

but every trifling fault i*.punUbed in, thvs manner. 

- ( , }dt, Moore tejls us; that a man wa$ brpughjt to him 
.v> 4o be ;*old for hawing stolen- a Aobaqco-pipe ; but 

- s. fee sent for the alcade* and witbmucb difficulty 
* persuaded the injured party toacce^^acqrnpo- 
i > isition* and give the man his liberty ,~rJn Cantqre, 
? a ma& seeing a tyger eating, a deer, which he. bad 

JkilJedwid hung up- near his house, fired at %r.ty* 
- ; eer, and the 1 bullet killed a man ; upon; wlnch?the 

: ! king not only condemned him to be $o(d» but, also 
i,: bt3 mother* three brothers, and three sisj$r$ ?( T^y 

. were brought to Mr. Moore for sakvwhowas 
4 to mupb affected at the sight, that he would 

• not buy them ; but they were sent farthe* dojwn 
v the rive*, j and sold to, some separate traders; 
^ , and the king^bad the goods for whi<?h t^ey w^re 
'.I exchanged^ .•<> . ,. ^ » 

,.„ << jgewiifai tfefciirtiyes h$v^la^e*,b0sn i$j|eir 



families, who scraetii^ jgiK>W yery numerous ; 
insomucji tha^att the inhabitants pf a village nea* 
Jirucoe, reckoned about iw& h^odred people, atfe % 
all the wives, slaves, op ehtkfran of one man. 1* 
some parts of Africa t^eysellth* slaves bom to 
the family; but about the river Gambia they 
look up$n such a practice with abh^rjerice,. Mr. 
Moore* ne'ver heard of more than one person jthat 
ever solfj a family-stave, except fof such»e*lme? 
as they would have been sold for if tkey had fceen 
ftee. ifofie temily<fsiav$ commit a ofime, the 
master cannot sell him without the joint consent 
of $e rest; lor if he does they wftt aH*rUivaWay, 
and meet with protection in the $ext kingdom. 

It \t sai& that not only criminal and- prisoners 
Of war are sold for slaves, birt debtor* also ; and 
sometimes the debtor's who*e ikmily and all hi* 
relations are included in the cruel sentence. , It is 
likewise' asserted that men self evea their wive* 
aiwl' Children when tjiey have ofended them* 
jrriUs£ others lessen their families under an appre? 
hension they shall not be able to maintain them ; 
and if a famine or great scarcity happen, they 
will sell themselves to one another ibr bread. 
. 0ne of the petty princes on the coast of Gujneal 
* fe reported to have sold, on some small disgust 
several of his wives to a captain of a ship at oncei 
and in times of peace, nothing is more common 
tthan for the negroes of one nation to steal those of 
another, and sell them to the Europeans* Ther$ 
Rave been instances also of children selling theft 
lathers and mothers, when tney have been weary 
of them, and wanted;, to enjoy their possessions ; 
T#hich' has occasioned a law in some countries^ 
-Jthat children shall not inherit the goods or estate* 
of their parents. jSuch are the various ways by • 
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wjiich the unhappy negroes ate freqaeBftfy redu€4 
ed frooa flowisblftg cimimstanees to a state 6? 
slavery, md brought down to the coast to be sol<£ 
to the merchants of Europe. 

$3? when, blest guardian of Britannia's isle, ^ ? 
1 Thy sbotoinfc Voice shall i iq ureci negroes* hear |' *~ . 
Freed from clarity forget their toil. 
Heiress th$ *igh* and wipe the gushing tear f 

■ . . , * ■> ' •* 

Wherfshall the unenlightened sava*ge)»ov* > 

The matchless pleasures of a peaceful life j . ~, 

1 Devote hi$ future thoughts- (d social love, 
, Arid break, with pious teal, his nturderous knife ? 

; Then sftali tite warrior's' hand the sickle wield, 
Or r*o^ the frmtful . branch, or break the clod j 
Wftilehis fond consort follow* to* the fields 
And lifts frer eyes, with : gratitude,? to God ! - 

Another great article of trade in Negroland mi 
Guinea is hrory, of elephants' teeth, which are got 
either by killing those animals, or picked up in the* 
n^oorls. It is a trade, followed by atlnatfons aboirl 
fii^Ganibfa, for whoever kills an elephant has the 
liberty of selling him and his teeth ; but those trad^ 
ed for in that river are generally brought from th$ 
inland parts of the country, and man v of them by, 
the" merchants. ' As to tnose found in the woodsy 
whether they beldng . to elephants that had been 
dead many years, or whether those animals shed 
their teeth, as some have conjectured, Mr. Moore) 
was not able to learn : but this is certain, that thej; 
find teeth without any skull or bones fixed totbemy 
which makes the latter conjecture not improbable. 
The largest tooth our author ever saw, weighed % 
hundred and thirty pounds; and the larger thej^ 
are, it seems the more valuable, by the pound, fo% 
©tie tooth that weight a hundred pounds, is word* 
more th*n thr^e that weigh a htmdrtd and fort" 
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Many of the teeth are broken-pointed, which les-. 
sens their value considerably ; and seme are white, 
and others yellow, hut this makes no difference in 
the price.— One part of Guinea is called the Ivory 
Coast from the great. numbers of teeth found there, 
or brought thither from the inland parts to be sold 
to European merchants and factors. 

The next branch of the tradeioti the Gambia is 
bees- wax, which is capable of great improvement. 
The Mandingoes make bee-hives of straw, of the 
. same shape as ours in England ; but they have a 
board at the bottom, with a hole in' it for the bees 
to gp in and out, and so are not placed on stands, 
but hung upon the boughs of trees. When they 
take the combs they smother the bees ; and having 
squeezed out the honey, (of which they make a 
sort of wine) they boil up the wax with water, and 
pres's it through hair-cloths into holes made in the 
ground for that purpose. They make cakes of it 
from twenty to a hundred and twenty pounds 
weight, which the purchasers try by boring tn rough 
them, those which are clearest from dirt being ac- 
counted the l>est. 
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